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Mail rice D loch is the author of Marxism and Anthropology: The history of a relationship, 1983. 

David Bromwich leaches English at Princeton University and is the author of Hazlitt: The mind of a critic, 

Hubert Butler'S Escape from the Anthill was published last year. 

John B uxlan is Emeritus Fellow of New College , Oxford, and the editor of The Birds of Wiltshire, 1983. 
Michael Carver's The Seven Ages of the British Amy appeared in 1984. His Dilemmas of the Desert War will 
be published later this year. 

Thomas Crawford is the author of Society and the Lyric , 1980. 

Marine CVeiuona is a lecturer in Law at the City of London Polytechnic. 

Michael Edwards's most recent volume of poems, The Magic Unquiet Body, was published last September. 

Elaine Felnsteln’s biography of MiuinaTsvetaycva./l Captive Lion, will be published this September, 
together with the Selected Poena of Marina Tsvetayeva, which she has translated. 

Alan Forrest Ls the a uthor of Society and Politics in Revolutionary Bordeaux, 1975. 

Phyllis Groukurth's biography of Melanie Klein will be published later this year. 

Tim Halllday is a Reader in Biology Ht the Open University. His books include Sexual Strategy, 1980. 

Colin Heywood is a lecturer in the History of the Near and Middle East at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. 

Colin Jones is the author of Charity and "bienfaisance": The treatment of the poor in the Montpellier region, 
1740-1815, 1982. 

Oliver MacDonagh’s States of Mind; A study of Anglo-Irish Conflict 1780-1980 , which was the joint winner of 
the 1985 Ewart-Biggs Memorial Prize, has been reissued in paperback. 

Michael Mason is a lecturer in English nt University College Loudon. 

Stephen Mills's natural history television series Nature in Its Place was shown on Irish television in January 


Jonathan Mtrsky is the China specialist of The Obsenvr, 

Andrew Motion's most recent collection of poems Is Dangerous Play, which was published in 1984. He is 
Editorial Director at Chatto and V/indus and his biography of the Lambert family will be published next 
month. 

Edward Norman's books include Catholicism in England: From the Elizabethan settlement to the Second 
Vatican Council, 1985. 

D. D. R. Owen is Professor of Fre nch at the UniversEty of Saint Andrews. His The Legend of Roland: A 
pageant of the middle ages was pu bllshed in 1973. 

Martin Pugh's The Tories and the People 1880-1930 was published last year. 

J. M. Roberts is Warden of Merton College, Oxford. His The Triumph of the West was published in 1985. 
Julian Rushloa is Professor of Music at the University of Leeds. 

LomaSageisa lecturer in English and American Studies nt the University of East Anglia. 

Mark Santer is the Bishopof Kensington and the Anglican Co-Chairman of the second Anglican - Roman 
Cat hoi ic International Commission . 

Robert Slddelsky 's John Maynard Keynes: Hopes betrayed, 1883-1920 was published in 1983. 

Michael Tanner is compiling a complete discography of Richard Wagner. 

Eugene Vance’s Marvelous Signals: Poetics and sign theory will be published later this year, 

John Warrack's books include Carl Maria von Weber, 1968. 

Roderick Whitfield Is Professor of Chinese and East Aslan Art at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, and Head of the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art. 

John Whyte is the author of Church and State In Modern Ireland 1923-1970, 1971, 

•• John Wilkes ls Professor of Archaeology of the Roman Provinces at the University of London. 

Dkk Wilson is the authorol TheLongMorch, 1935(1971). Durlngthe 1970s he edited TheCliina Quarterly; 
his The Sun at Noon: Japan in close-up will be published la ter this year. 

David Womersley is a Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

Michael Wood's America in the Movies: Or “Santa Maria, it had slipped my mind!" was published in 1975, 
George Zanwcid's books include Romanesque Art, 1972. 


Competition No 270 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
April 1 1. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 270” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on April 18. 

1 "All of a sudden everybody started to throw 
things. Not me. Nigger’d just knocked local boy 
down. Nigger put up his glove. Wanted to make a 
speech. Awful noble-looking nigger. Started to 
make a speech. Then local white boy hit him. Then 
he knocked white boy cold. Then everybody com- 
menced to throw chairs. Nigger went home with us in 
our car. Couldn't get his clothes. Wore my coat. 
Remember the whole thing now. Big sporting 
evening.” 

2 I wanted to deliver my speech more than anything 
else in the world, because I felt that only these men 
could judge truly my ability, and now this stupid 
down was ruining my chances. I began Gghting 
carefully now, moving In to punch him-and out again 
with my greater speed, A lucky blow to his chin and I 
had him going too - until I heard a loud voice yell, “I 
got my money on the big boy." 

3 Like many eminent members of his profession, he 
was rather prone to team when his feelings were 
wounded; and his countenance was falling rapidly 
when Lord Worthington came Up to him. 

“f had no idea you were such an orator, B — 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of March 21, 1936, carried a review by 
P. Burra of E. M. Forster’s Abinger Harvest, 
from which the following extracts are taken: 
The harvest of his scattered writings which Mr. 
Forster has made in the name of the Surrey 
village where his family has had connexions for 
more than sixty years is as rich and diverse as 
might be expected from the author of novels 
especially notable for the breadth of their sur- 
vey .... The most disturbing thing about this 
book - and Mr. Forster wants us to be dis- 
turbed - is that The Present is only - our pre- 
sent. Before rids decade there was nothing ab- 


he said. "You can go into the church any 
you cut the other trade. Eh?" 

Competition No 226 
Winner: Graham Herbert 
Answers: 

1 His figure was striking, but not so fen, ^ 

was tall, and though extremely thin. htaBrnhS 
large and uncouth, and as he stalked alont 
the black garmentsof hisorder, lhe»wasH2 
terrible In the air; something almost suptAnS 
His cowl, too, as it threw a shade om fata 
paleness of his face encrensed its severe dura* 
and gave an effect to his large melancholy eve.S2 
approached to horror. 1 n 

Mrs Raddiffe, The Italian, chapter 2. 

2 The old man sat on a packing-case In thtittkh 
patio. He was very fat and short or breath; be mm 
a little as if after great exertion In the heat, Cfek 
had been something of an astronomer udmk 
tried to pick out the conatellatlons, auring lent 
the night sky. He wore only a shin and trough 
feet were bare but there remained towftb 
unmistakably clerical In his manner. ^ 

Grahame Greene, 77ie Power and the Gin, 
chapter 3, 

3 All through the long ceremony of comccmti, ' 
He carried Himself with enigmatical cyariafr ; 
Though His eyes saw nothing but the maUeflofud I 
moment, and though His bearing seemed to lift* , 
an aloof indifference, yet, within, Hli Kuiiifa 1 
were at their tensest. Nothing escaped Hfa. Aid Hi 
was mobilizing His forces: planning Hkcup^i > 
He was looking-down, He was surveying, ik 
opening vista. Two or three moves on Ibeqnifcfc 
chess-board He already could foresee. 

Fr. Rolfe, Hadrian the Seventh, chapter 1 ! 


out the present important enough to turn 
young author away from his. appointed Hi 
Perhaps it was only the actuality of Its proUei 
which helped him to carry out hk grow 
book, "A Passage to India," by 1924. S» ; 
then, there have been books, bui no am 
novels; for he has entered "the sinister rarita 
of our age” .... [He confesses] that “DOffr , 
tical creed except communism offen sn ta* 
gent man any hope,” but he pretends to be *w 
old" to face Its implications, “Wehavejuslg 
to go on tinkering as well Bswecanwitboordl 
tools until the crash comes.” 


To place advertisements write or telephone: 

Christopher Bamping, The Classified Department, The Times Literary Supplement 
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Iluma nities 

Homer and the 
Nibelungelied 
BERNARD FENIK 
Bernard Fenik’a book 
compares the Iliad and 
Odyssey with the 
Nibelungelied and with 
certain other medieval 
German and French epics. It 
differs from most other 
comparative studies of this 
literature in that it addresses 
itself primarily to defining 
specific stylistic mannerisms 
wherein the epics resemble 
each other. Fenik not only 
sheds new light on the 
artistry of these epics but 
also touches on the long- 
debated question of whether 
they were orally composed. 
Martin Classical Lectures. 30 
£18.95 Cloth 224pp 
0-674-40008-7 

The Self as Mind 
Vision and Identity in 
Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Keats 
CHARLES J. RZEPKA 
By exploring the works of 
three poets who exemplify 
the Romantic poet - 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Keats - Rzepka shows us a 
wide range of recurring 
images, dramatised 
situations and styles of 
characterisation which 
demonstrate a profound 
Romantic ambivalence about 
the reality of self, 

£18.96 Cloth 804pp 
0-674-80086-0 

Myth, Cosmos and 
Society 

Indo-European Themes 
of Creation and . 
Destruction 
BRUCE LINCOLN 
Lincoln's audacious claim is 
that in a host of cultures 
from India to Iceland the 
individual, society, and the, : 
cosmoa are linked in. a aingle 

mythie system. The great 
themes, of this myth are 
creation and destruction, • 
microcosm and macrocosm, •. 
sacrifice and renewal* 

Lincoln argues that to 
understand these mythic ' 
thetnes is to understand the 
■ dynamics of society for myths 
function ultimately as the . I 
invisible organisation of ’ ■ 

society' 

£18.95 Cloth 296pp iilua. • 

0^74^9776-3 “ 7 
Dimensions of : 

Science Fictiotr . 
WILLIAM SIMS • 
BAR^BRIDGE ;\i 

, Science fiction, literature of . ’ 
ideas and -popular culture. ; V 
has conie into its own in the 
■twentieth century. Often 
quite radical in its vision, it 
provides imaginative . 
interpretations of science and 
technology. In this book ; ' 
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Expansion and its aftermath 


N oel Annan 

JOHN CARSWELL 

Government and the Universities in Britain: 
Programme and performance 1960-1980 
181pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
052I25S26X 

The title of this book is guaranteed to make 
even the hardened educationalist stifle a yawn, 

M John Carswell deserves better than that. 

He has written a fascinating account of the 
euphoric expansion of the British universities 
after 1955 until disaster struck them in 1980. 

He has a talent for describing complicated 
administrative matters with remarkable clarity 
in a text undefiled by jargon, and for bringing 
lo life the pundits and civil servants of those 
limes. 

He sees Lionel Robbins, author of the 1963 
Report which recommended the expansion 
and reorganization of higher education in Bri- 
tain, as “a bland silver lion”, gentle in manner 
but with “a giant paw from which a claw or two 
would sometimes make a carefully modulated 
appearance”. Robbins tolerated disagree- 
ment, but it made no impression on him. H I 
never encountered anyone except Otto Clarke 
(of the Treasury) who was more confident that 
he was right.” Carswell explains the decision to 
pot the universities under the Department of 
Education and Science by saying that in the 
1960s Treasury control of the University 
Grants Committee had become too much “like 
the umpire going in to bat and deducting his 
wore from that of the other players”. Nor does 
he fail to record the regrets of the Treasury 
officials when the change occurred. When 
Clarke tried to retain museums, galleries and 
other small institutions under the Treasury, the 
ebullient Permanent Secretary of the DES, 
Maurice Dean, turned on him and said: 
“Come, come, you swear you won’t keep the 
UGC as a mistress any more and you're going 
to be as pure as driven snow, but you won’t be 
happy if you can't have one or two little millin- 
ers rouqd the comer. It won’t wash, Otto, it 
won't wash." Occasionally there's a whiff of 
pedagogic unction, and once a metaphor slips 
aod a vision becomes muffled, but Carswell 
never succumbs to facetiousness, the occupa- 
tional disease of educationalists. 

There is, though, a more compelling reason 
why Government and the Universities In Britain 
should be read by those in the universities. It 
goes far to explain why they have been cut by 
10 per cent in real terms in the past five years, 
*od why they face a further 10 per cent cut by 
the end of the decade: ■ 

Many dons would say they need no book to 
teU them why. The reason for the disaster is 
weir. They are angered , by the deflationary 
Conservative Government in which Sir Keith 
Jceeph, die Secretary of State for Education, is 
»e most dedicated monetarist in the Cabinet, 
why should they have to wear the hair shirt he . 
Mirti on himself? Why should Education 
wferindre than Defence or Health and Social 
■■ wtt'srity? Yet their bitterest rhetoric is .re- 
5?^ fa the Medusa of Downing Street. 

Relieve; Mrs Thatcher despises intelleo- 

for preferring talk to the taking of ded- 
They^ Believe she values short-term 
jJJgMiy. geared to the market more than ; 
nmdwnental Research. If the country needs ; 

• applied research it must pay for it. So the 
, JW hav» . taken such reyeqge as is open to 

They consider she was justly humiliated 
"r ~** 0r 4 refbsed her an honorary degree. 
^JJfafafater and Whitehall, it all looks 
• . 1 repL Government .considers tjiat the 

^farsitles havc proved incapable of modi- ;, 
vmg jnemselves arid : responding to normal . 
Widal pressures.. In 1968 Shirley. WlUiams, 

; JS^Mfaster fpr Education in the Labour ' 

• i3E Bn W»iput thirteen points to them ‘for 

. ^expenditure, they tebuffed her. 

S£52SW^* u ” tl1 time when, in 1978, 
to Stem the large increase in; 

^ they have turned a' 

are cut now, they deserve ft.; 

! :■:!■ [ he adolescent cohorts, are ; 

i Td -Govefoment the . rhetoric ancj : 


was established in Britain between 1958 and 
1968 that was not financially viable. Itwas right 
to expand higher education. Perhaps it was 
right to expand it quickly. But even so, in 
Britain today only 6 per cent of adolescents 
graduate, whereas the figure for Germany is 8 
and for Japan 13 per cent. What was wrong was 
to imagine that all students could be given 
Rolls-Royce higher education. No country 
could afford it. No country could afford within 
a decade to double the number of university 
institutions, create thirty-two polytechnics, up- 
grade the colleges and finance this expansion 
on the principle of parity of esteem. No coun- 
try could afford to run all its major institutions 
with staff-student ratios of 1:10 or lower. No 
country could afford centres of excellence 
(Harvard and Berkeley, the Grandes Ecoles 
and the Max Planck Institutes) and declare that 
all other comparable institutions were to be 
given equal status - that their academic and 
supporting staff were to have uniform rates of 
pay, their students all to be supported at the 
same rates and their degree courses in all sub- 
jects to be of the same length. Numbers of 


from the Treasury or the UGC and knew no- 
thing of their plans for expansion. If they had 
known, they would have realized that the cost 
of their proposals, estimated to be £21 million 
in 1958, was in fact going to be over £40 mil- 
lion. Even that sum did not allow for the in- 
crease in postgraduates. In its turn the Robbins 
Committee on Higher Education paid no 
attention to the implications of the Anderson 
recommendations: neither Committee con- 
sulted the other. Robbins may have added only 
one wholly new university to the total, but he 
added to the coats by turning higher education 
into a system. The Colleges of Advanced Tech- 
nology were upgraded to universities, the busi- 
ness schools were founded, staffing ratios be- 
came opulent; postgraduate support was ex- 
tended; services for health, sport and careers 
burgeoned; and as student unions' income shot 
up, their facilities grew more lavish. Finally the 
Open University was founded. . 

Meanwhile the trade unions got in on the 
act, and they found individual universities a 
soft (ouch. Clive Jenkins, in particular, was 
adept at milking them. There were other 
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Sirkka-LIisa Konttinen’s photograph ofa man gesticulating. It Is taken from ZierByker (126pp. Bloodaxe 
Books, PO BoxlSN, Newcastle upon TyneNE991SN. £6.95. 0 906427 90 8) -a pictorial essay on an old, 
mainly working-class, area of Newcastle where the Finnish photographer worked for twelve yean. 


observers in the late 1960s questioned aspects 
of the Robbins programme, and there are still 
fogies who think that the expansion. itself was 
an error. But only one observer, as far as I 
know, diagnosed the fatal flaw at the time. This 
was Martin Tro#, j a sociologist of higher 
education at Berkeley, who predicted that the 
laudable desire to give opportunities to more 
of the young would be doomed if all were to be 
financed at, the levels to which Oxford and 
Cambridge had been accustomed. Why should 
all universities be funded at the same level? 
Indeed why should all dons be paid on the same 
Scale? Equality of opportunity ran ashore on 
the roCk of parity of esteem. 

The story Carswell tells is this. The wave of. 
expansion.: gathered such momentum that 
when it broke, it left devastation behind it. It 
formed whfin Keith Murray became Chainnail 
.of the UGC. In 1956, his third year of office, , 
the capital 'programme was £3.8 million, for 
1963; his ladt year, it was £30 million arid rising 
fast. People think that Robbins created the 
new universities. With the exception of fob: 
University of Stirling, that is not so; Murray 
created them, and in doing so hp created a 
.national . admissions' ! system, UCCA.the Uni- 
versities* Centra! Council on ■ Admissions. 
(That ^nipeUcti Oxbridge to ratiopallze col- 
lege entry* which had long been $ nlghtraarp . 
for the schools.) Between 1958 arid; I960 the 
salaries of academlb staff rose by bver 2&per ■ 
cent ^vastly in excess of inflation? .TlmUGv 
decision to as k universities to take 8,000 p\on * 
students broke the quinquennial jystem arid 
forced fob Government lo ;' givb a 8U P* 

plementary grant afi, too late, it bathe ' fo be 
realized that anpuaj Increases ofinlak®#*^. 8 • 
forward commitment at compound mfaest. ; 

; jt was at this thne, tpo, that CplJn r Ande^ 

: Ibn’s Committed oniGrahis to.Studen^waiiset. 
; rip and reeotoraeridedfoat eft# foil-time^ 

■ deht accepted byauriiveroty sbbmdhavbhis- 
■feesahd maintenance paid by altx^lauthorily.- 
VThfi Ariderfon Committee (oolf ,rio evldeaa* ; 


knock-on effects. The size of the UGC quadru-; 
pled; tire Vlce-Chaocellois' Conunlttee sprouted 
committees and staff. Anew Rese(ph Council 
for the social sciences was created. Moreover, 
.the Robbins Committee did not consider the 
medical schools . Had they done so, even they 
might have been leas bountiful . For when Alex 
Todd’s Royal Commission fockled the subject, 
the cost of purchasing sites and erecting the 
proposed buildings was so astronomical tjiat Its 
recommendations soon became a dead letter. 

I once asked Robbins whether he had made; 
any assumption about economic, growth to fi- 
nance his proposals. He said the Treasury had 
told him Informally, that he might assume a 4 
per cent growth-rate. In foe succeeding years 
the GNP never looked like achieving such a 
rate.. And then in 1965 Anthony Crosland, 
Secretary Qf State fpr Education, founded the 
polytechnics, which would be BUed by fidl-time 
s tridents on ihrcc-year depee rouises. That 
broke the bank: As CarsweU pOiriis aut, there 
was at. first no limit imposed on their total 
. ' cents. The, focal authorities could admit as 
many students as they wished arid ihe state was 
• bound to provide its share of foe cost, In other 
' ' wdrdSjiihe Size of the grant was determined by, 
‘ the demands made oh it - the exact converse of 
: UGC finarice-.CroslBrid and his adyfoer in the 
Departrtent, Tpby. Weavpr, were .right <o rc- 
‘ ject fop Robbins docirine. 1 No Government 
: : cOuld let the whole of higher education move 
Put of public Control and info . the hands of 
i nori-actountable bodies such.W universities. 
ButQosIand thpn aUowed the polytech nlCs to 
: .slid otii of hjs' grasp and into fob hands of the 
: Idea! authorities, who gave them os much free- 
,■ dbffl to dowfiat they wanted as any uniyersity. 
>Asai«uIt they tufoed to tosrty^ technics,. and 
; were,ritariyra<6 for someyeart, qs expensive 
•r ^urtiririreltipsi'BVeft., foorp so wheri foe 
' i- Hough! on, awqrd gavQ foeir staff for a time 
■.fonh6r;saJirtM foafi staff fo; the .uniyersUies. 
i; : At fat, alartn belU rifog. No inore universi- 
. WquSJ. Roblrins>.piad tofatt- 


ate half-a-dozen MITs was shelved; and the 
teacher training colleges were sharply ordered 
to stop queuing for amalgamation with univer- 
sities: they were to remain in the public sector. 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General was put 
in to check university expenditure. In 1967-8 
the decline started. The building programme 
was deferred; and in that year the student dis- 
orders began that were to lose the universities 
support from benefactors and the public at 
large. Adelstein, and the American wreckers 
Davidson and Hoch, did less damage in Lon- 
don than their counterparts in Europe and the 
United States; but If Triesman and other mili- 
tants who today are active trade unionists com- 
plain about the level of funding, they are in 
part to blame. 

People often say now, and some certainly 
said at the time, that the Robbins Committee 
was wrong to choose the universities as the 
sector to expand. It is difficult to see what else 
they could have recommended when Murray's 
new universities were already opening their 
doors. In a sense that pass was sold in the 
post-war years when Kcele was founded and 
five university colleges (Nottingham, Leices- 
ter, etc) were upgraded to universities. There 
is, however, a more cogent criticism. U never 
occurred to the Committee to differentiate be- 
tween universities or to direct some to advance 
in one direction and some in another. “The 
university model they knew and understood", 
writes Carswell about Robbins and his col- 
leagues, "exercised so strong an influence that 
they had little sympathy or understanding for 
any other." 

In retrospect, it was unwise of Harold 
Macmillan to appoint a celebrated professor 
like Robbins as Chairman of the Committee, 
and the most powerful and wily of all vice- 
chancellors, Philip Morris, to be his hench- 
man. Morris, in Carswell’s opinion, was to be- 
come the architect of (he Report. Moreover, 
was it right that in aRepori on the future of the 
whole of higher education the majority on the 
committee should have been university 
academics? And was it right that there was no 
one from the technical colleges, qo toughic 
Grom industry and no engineer? Robbins knew 
little about scientists and their ways, or about 
the relation of schools to universities or 
technical education. Carswell believes that, 
although Robbins and Morris were idealists, 
determined to give new opportunities to the 
. children of parents who came from homes such 
as foeir own, foey also animated by 
another motive, They wanted foeir recom- 
mendations to be acceptable to- their col- 
leagues in foe Common Room. Nothing iriust 
diminish foe autonomy of universitfcs. No urii- 
- versfa must be treated. fofferentiy frpra any 
other - parfty of esteem was to be foe principle 
. whatever foe reality, fro don was to be paid on 
a different scale. from bis peers (except, re- 
grettably, In medicine). Their academic col- 
leagues had to be shown that expansion need 
not mean dilution or lower] standards. En- 
shrine the UGC io as to convince foe dofts that 
. Government will do what the uni versifies wish . 
Ensure that Government recognizes that every 
teacher must' be paid to research. Then your 
colleagues will accept expansion; and very 
soon - as Morris; indicated in a passage he 
drafted - foey will see that those, who expand 
will get big rewards at the expensed those who 
don't. The. appeal to self-interest was irres- 
istible. 1 

. But foe.re wris 'no need for such a surrender. 
Schoolteachers arid parents were. determined 
that more cWldripn should ^ bayri. what they 
foemselvcs had not enjoyed i The brittle to win' 
the public's heart in favour of expansion was 
. over .before . the Committee reported. 

Robbins was asked to provide a pattern for 
higher education,, from the Secretary of State 
down to the moat humble training college, arid 
Bomb people tpday. write as if that pattern was 
accepted. In fact itwas rejected, Crosland im- 
posed a rigid binary system. As autumn turned 
to winter the autonomy Robbins prized began 
to be exposed. Councils and Senates proved 
J 1 Incapable of taking foe tough managerial deci- ■ 
;■ sions heeded .when forced tp retrench. The 
UGC claimed that it did qot run universities: ; 
bu t, ; If it* did rtpt who did? Who el&e qui de- 
terthirie whjch Institution shall riotfoil; mfol?; 

1 Caxiswell adfojis foat foe (^airmari offori IIGC. 

• js In tfauhehyfobfo position pfha^ng teffOjo- 
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sibzlity without power. For instance, Robbins 
had imagined that it was enough to build labor- 
atories and propose that half the students 
should study science. But what could the UGC 
do when half the schoolboys and girls - 
particularly the girls, who now entered univer- 
sities in strength - refused to do so7 The labs 
remained half empty and overstaffed. No won- 
der, when those at school could drop maths 
and science at sixteen or sometimes even 
earlier. The universities created problems for 
themselves by their requirements For admis- 
sion - the new AS- level examination is an ex- 
ample of too late and too little. We have still 
not learnt the lesson that the two international 
languages, mathematics and English, must be 
compulsory all through school and sixth form. 

If the pattern and the financing of higher 
education are wrong, what can be done? At 
present, very little, because both the Secretary 
of State and the universities are imprisoned by 
the system. Virtually the only sanction the 
Secretary of State possesses is a financial one. 
He cannot change the post-Robbins pattern 
because universities are autonomous and the 
polytechnics and colleges are controlled by the 
local authorities. The universities are power- 
less, and cannot agree on a plan that would 
impose change and would sacrifice the ninny to 
save centres of excellence. None is willing to 
put its head on the block and become a dif- 
ferent kind of institution. All they can do is 
scream as the rack cracks their joints. 

But, it will be said, surely this is the time for 
the UGC to take courageous decisions. There 
is a limit in practice to the powers of the UGC. 

In 1980 its then Chairman, Edward Parks, took 
his courage in both hands and, while increasing 
funds for engineering, discriminated against 
Salford and Aston. Their tough and resource- 
ful vice-chancellors proved him right; they 
generated their own funds. It is not possible for 
the UGC, however, to tell half a dozen univer- 
sities that ho further funds will be given them. 
The present Chairman, Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer , has asked all universities to tell him how 
they see their future. But which will admit that 
it should be treated differently from its peers? 
The record of universities since 1981 in meet- 
ing the cuts is not encouraging. They allowed 
many of their best staff tp take early retirement 
and handsome handshakes - more than the 
Government bargained for - instead of adopt- 
ing the brutal course of closing whole depart- 
ments. How many of them will opt for trans- 
formation as distinct from modest readjust- 
ment? And if none does, can the Chairman 6f 
the UGC make rootrand-branch changesand 
: ca . rr > F academ ic members of his Committee 

With him? Tipis the body which officially 
advises the.Secretary of State cantior give him 
the riply advice that would enable* him to pre- 
grjfa the high level of research for which some 
British departments are famous. Would the i 
UGC be prepared tp make the drastic eco- 
nomies needed tp maintain student numbers at 
T e . .fcV? 1 Robbins recommended - a level 
which; must be maintained if 'the country's 1 
' grow and become efficient? ' 

V There is, hbvyever, qne ' way^ In which the 
' ! pacretary pf Stpfq could receive' such advice. 

• ; He Gauldset up .a; ppat-Robblris Coinmittee of- - 
i inquiry ,‘l whose members would -pot' be pre- . 

front the unfvoi-sltfe s . Or better ‘ 

>•; ?? !*• expand the terms of, reference bf ' 

.tpe committee at present sitting under the, ' 
• : epahmapship of; Lord Crbham that is ebb- J . 

. ’ liritk fh* La.- tmmit . •••' 


and women could be taught science and the 
humanities and certain professional subjects. 
Even that goal could not be attained until the 
reforms of a third Commission were im- 
plemented in the 1920s. 

Government should recognize that it is not 
bloody-mindedness on the part of the universi- 
ties. They are the prisoners of a system, and 
until Government takes advice about ways in 
which the present system could be changed, 
they will continue to peak and pine. We need 
the modem equivalent of old-style Commis- 
sioners to amend Statutes and cut the Gordian 
knot. 

None of these Draconian proposals, I hasten 
toadd, sullies the pages of Carswell’s book. No 
one can doubt his devotion to universities or 
his dismay at what he calls the tragedy that has 
engulfed them. He calls the Robbins Report 
“one of the great state papers of the century, 
possibly the last of its line”; and in the sweep of 
its proposals and the sound idealism which in- 
spired it, the estimate is just. It provided the 
means for anyone qualified - and able to find a 
place - to get some form of higher education 
somewhere. In Britain, unlike the Continent, 
qualified students have no right to a university 


place; the UGC and the universities decide 
how many students will be admitted and that is 
why the failure and drop-out rates are low. But 
Robbins himself became alarmed by the 
favourable staff-student ratios that continued 
during his lifetime and he also deplored the 
continual emphasis on the single-subject 
honours degree on so many of the campuses. 

The Report had its defects. It never consi- 
dered whether the old-styie redbrick university 
governance of Council and Senate was adequ- 
ate for new times. It would never have occur- 
red to Philip Morris, a master at imposing his 
will on a comparatively small Senate, to ask 
this question. But within a few years student 
unrest revealed the limitations of this form of 
governance. Then again, the Report was right 
to recognize the importance of research; but it 
was wrong not to be sceptical of the value of 
some of it. Carswell says the Report lacked 
historical perspective. Had Robbins and his 
colleagues recognized how slowly higher 
education had grown in the past, they would 
have phased the expansion over a longer 
period of time, and the schools would not have 
been starved of science and maths teachers. 
That may be true; but if the prudent calcula- 


Bringing government to account 


lions of civil servants had been foBow 
pansion would have been halted iS* 

■ d ° es not considfr the wide, 

'«.! and historical implications 
era. Will that Report be seen as 
higher education into the wrong 
the attempt to produce a new i 

mg polytechnics and upgrading the enfc 
compounding the error? Will It be J?£| 
hiture historians as ye, anothereraj^ 
faith which the success of the civil 
the boffins during the war created la m.u. 
m ghty plans that are carried hS 
rational bureaucratic processes and Bib*’ 
ecution founder on the rocks ofweaZT 
n V’[ lt ; rapacious trade unions and thed**. 
of Britain’s wealth and power? Today 11 * 
has burnt low. But the Robbins era wu» 
erned by it, and my own generation 
censured for its credulity. 

The question remains; how can we reou* 
ize our institutions and change the 
system so as to get cheap higher educitb 
which commands the support not only cl 
Government but the public, 'for a fifth of H 
adolescents and for retraining those ■ 
business, industry and the professions? 


William Plowden 

GAVIN DREWRY (Editor) 

The New Select Committees: A study of the . 
1979 reforms 

410pp. Oxford University Press. £25. 
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Tt is hard to think of any single change which, 
by itself, would revolutionize the nature of 
British government. Not compulsorily retiring 
all civil servants aged over fifty (as Sir John 
Hoskyns once suggested), nor creating a De- 
partment of the Opposition, nor moving the 
seat of government to the North Yorkshire 
moors (as The Economist used to advocate). 
Even a Freedom of Information Act, on its 
own, would seem likely only to displace some 
activities or to modify the ways in which they 
are carried on. Perhaps proportional repre- 
sentation alone blight produce a revolution, if 
It helped to end the monolithic dominance of 
the House of Commons by single government 
pairing effteh representing only a minority of 
voters, W thus undermined . the familiar 
assumptions held .by : pur governors a|bout the 
necessary cohgriience of party, government 
and national interest (assumptionsbadly dent- 
ed, but prqbably not permanently damaged, by 
the verdict in the Pohting trial). 

... One change of which its advocates' and Its 
opponents have claimed that Its' effects could 
be revolutionary’ has been the extension and > 
■WMjg- of Select Committees of the 
House of Commons - in forcing governments 
|o reveal the facts; In displaying 'faceless man- 
darins tb the. outside world, in providing new 
carCer ladders for backbench MFs, in pnder- 
friming party discipline or in draining Interest 
and . life from the niaih debating-chamber. 


Art 


Commons select committees have, indeed, 
been enormously extended, if not actually 
strengthened, since 1979 - a change that will 
always rightly be associated with Norman St 
John Stevas, then Leader of the House. 

The first phase of life of the new committees, 
1979-83, has now been pains takin gly 
documented by a large team, mainly of 
academics, assembled by the Study of Parlia- 
ment Group and led by Gavin Drewry. Among 
the team’s conclusions two negative ones are 
important. First , that the new committees have 
-so far- had no far-reaching effects of the kind 
just outlined. Second, that because they do not 
between them comprise anything that might be 
called a “system", and because the functioning 
of each has been largely determined by person- 
al, organizational and political constraints 
peculiar to itself, generalizations about them 
should as far as possible be avoided. 

The academic team was nearly twenty 
strong. Its report is edited and introduced by 
Mr Drewry. Its central fourteen chapters deal 
separately with each committee, and are fol- 
lowed by pearly 100 pages.of general summary 
and conclusions. It is admirably done: the 
editorial scene-setting is concise and informa- 
tive, the individual chapters are consistent in 

■ coverage and in style, the different sections 
cross-refer accurately and usefully, references 
are comprehensive and there are two separate 
indexes. This is clearly only an interim state- 
ment about a refbnn which is already half as 
old again as when the study was completed and 
whose impact. If significant, is bound to be 

.cumulative and gradual. But this study must 
henceforth constitute the essential basis for 
nirther work on the select committees, as well 

■ as a model for similar studies of institutional 

reforms., - 

As already indicated, the team’s conclusions 
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, are moderate and tentative. Committee km 
' varied greatly in their approaches to the 
l ness of government and in the style, costal 
t and quality of their reports. Much of this wit 

don has been due to committee chairmen. Hi 
, too early to say if committees will provifc 
' backbenchers with satisfactory altemilira- 
or perhaps accelerated paths - to miahttni 
office. They have not changed “the basic p* 

; terns and relationships of the British p* 
liamentary system". Though they probity 
have some effect on policy, it seems to be 
indirect and marginal; they are moresjai- 
cant in compelling governments to second fr 
the details of administration. ■ 

This last judgment seems absolutely rigft 
It would be' as deplorable as surprising if the 
major policies of British governments wiese 
half-baked that (hey could often be changed 
radically as the result of brief Inquiries byana* 
part-time committees.- Even in scrutiflhil 
administration, the test o£ the coimawa 
should not be how often they uncover scaodrii. 
Their importance lies in enormously exteakj 
the interface between Parliament and the ex- 
ecutive, in putting on public record ma** - 
able facts about the activities of gbVermw* 
which the latter would in the past have kef< 
hidden, in giving MPs experience (of ■ 
lot more is needed) In asking the #1^* 
tions and in accustoming offlcialsand Mae# 
to having to answer them. • . V ■ 
Given time, experience and a little bowj 
the committees may be able to improv e w . ; 
performance by better planning add 
ment of their inquiries, more systematic 
expert advisers, increased resources . 
ter discretion to use resources as they* 
Time may also persuade , one or tw> • 
wavering between the proapect ofaPffl^^ 
tary Secretaryship and putting moreefigt*” 
committee work; to believe 
bejr oif the right.committee, engaged in 
inquiry; has more freedom antjffi 

; irhpact than most Parliamentary; 

• - .Meanwhile, supporters of/.conae^-- 
. should, above all, not lose their 
\ faCe ol the doubfe criticism. 

have foiled to change the Worid overnf^ f 
. . What is more^ cost money. In a . 
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Holding the China card 
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Should we treat dissident writers from the 
people’s Democracies as members of an en- 
dangered species deserving of special consid- 
eration for its unhappy past and uncertain 
prasent? Merely because a novelist, poet, 
philosopher or essayist haB outwitted the 
Ihooght-police, and risked detention or worse, 
do we suspend critical judgment in the cause of 
Intellectual solidarity? Would the dissident 
want us to? 

Roy Medvedev certainly deserves our re- 
spect - as well as our most rigorous critical 
appraisal. The author of Let History Judge 
(1972), in which he stripped away all illusions 
about the Stalin years in the Soviet Union, and 
All Stalin's Men (a series of portraits which 
only a brilliant insider could draw), he was 
(spelled from the Party and official academe, 


interrogated and harassed by the KGB, and 
now works as a free-lance historian, always 
under surveillance, sometimes with a police- 
man outside his door: he is obliged to send his 
manuscripts abroad for publication. 

Originally trained as a China specialist, 
Medvedev has been planning a substantial 
work on China for years. But he knows no 
Chinese, is barred from the serious library col- 
lections, and depends on his brother Zhores 
and others to send him research material. He 
decided, therefore, to write what is really a 
long essay, based on Russian, German and 
English secondary sources, on China’s 
twentieth-century relationship with the Soviet 
Union and with the United States. After a 
short survey of Sino-Soviet and Sino- American 
contacts, Medvedev focuses on how these have 
changed in the past decade, especially since 
Mao's death in 1976, and then offers some 
straightforward suggestions for limiting ten- 
sions between Moscow and Peking. The earlier 
intimacy (as between an older and a younger 
brother), he states, can never be revived, nor 
will the Russians withdraw their support from 
Vietnam or their troops from Afghanistan, as 
China demands. 


Except for one brief passage, in which he 
insists that the Chinese and Russian peoples, 
despite their painful experiences under Stalin 
and Mao, still harbour socialist longings, Med- 
vedev emphasizes that practical considerations 
such as reductions in arms budgets and higher 
standards of living, must underlie ditente. 
Over the long historical haul, he says, there 
have been no great Sino-Russian animosities; 
he even-handedly shows how these have de- 
veloped in the past thirty years. The Russians 
truly feared what looked to them like Maoist 
fanaticism, and Brezhnev did discuss with 
Henry Kissinger the possibility of a nuclear 
attack on China. In 1979 Deng Xiaoping pro- 
posed to the Americans a strategic alliance 
against “the white bear". 

But China and the Superpowers is a familiar 
run-through, slightly out of date and incom- 
plete in its sources (though Medvedev can 
hardly be blamed for this). It contains no new 
information or fresh insights. A careful reader 
of Le Monde, Newsweek, and three or four 
“China Today" books will find here nothing 
that they do not already know. This, though, 
doe9 not detract from Medvedev's fairness. He 
criticizes Soviet attempts to dominate the 


Tremors in the status quo 
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IkSenate and U. S. Troops in Europe 
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la 1949, Senator Bourke Hickenlooper put a 
panted question to the Secretary of StAte, 
Dean Acheson, during the course of the hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the subject of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. "Are we", he asked, “going to be ex- 
pected to send substantial numbers of troops 
over there [Western Europe] as a more or less 
permanent contribution'^ the development of 
these countries’ capacity to resist?" Acheson 
replied; “The answer to that question, Sena- 
!*i h a clear and absolute ‘No’.” Had the 
a ®wer been otherwise, ratification of the 
Treaty would almost certainly have been im- 
POBible. Yet.within two years American forces 
wrc deployed in Western Europe on a mas- 
dte scale and are wi|h uk still. Phil Williams’s 
hdd and scholarly work attempts to explain 
bow this volte-face occurred and how all subse- 
*B*nt attempts to secure significant reductions 
b*ve been thwarted., 

ft is worth stressing that Acheson’s pledge 
°*oe after the Sovietizafion of every country 
ww belonging to the Warsaw Pact and when 
Berlin Blockade was on the point of being 
. Jfad^qs the subsequent large-scale troop 
Mjfoyments cannot be explained in terms of 
provocation by the Soviet Union in 
™°pe. What made the difference was clearly 
^outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950.. 
ncodejit Truman decided that in the climate 
seated by the news of the first American 
Jfc&alties in a war jgfiinst Communists, albeit 
.win |he Fm- East and not involving Soviet 
he had a ; sporting chance of getting 
■ 3?^ ta ^ n K executive action in the matter 
Europe; and he accordingly pre- 
•; the Senate with, a fait accompli. He 
to be correct in his assessment - though 

meticulously detailed account of 
gy weqti serves to reffrind us how extremely 
■' were, the origins of -that United 


terest of the West Europeans themselves. The 
relationship of dependency might have been 
justified in 1950 when all West European eco- 
nomies were still to a greater or lesser extent in 
a fragile condition. But by 1970 Mansfield 
could only express astonishment that 

the 250 million people of Western Europe, with 
tremendous industrial resources and long military 
experience, are unable to organise an effective milit- 
ary coalition to defend themselves against 200 mil- 
lion Russians who are contending at the same time 
with 800 million Chinese, but must continue after 20 
years to depend upon 200 million Americans for 
their defence. . 

Williams evidently sees merit id Mansfield’S • 
case. And be wonders whether the Russians, 
from their adversarial perspective, do not see 
corresponding demerits in it. In short, is it 
possible that Moscow, recognizing advantages 
in the status quo, may actually prefer the 
Americans to stay? The author stresses that 
Richard Nixon's Administration was greatly 
assisted by Leonid Brezhnev in its efforts to 
defeat the Mansfield Amendment, which had 
called for unilateral troop reductions. In a 
speech made on May 14, 1971, id Tbilisi, the 
Soviet leader referred to the Idea of mutual 
force reductions and suggested that if the West 
wanted to taste the wine, it was necessary first 
of all to open the bottle. Thert ensued the 
Mutual Balanced Force Reduction Talks 
whose only notable effects thus far have been 
decisively to damage Mansfield’s campaigns. 
Henry Kissinger, in bis memoirs, saw this as an 
example of the Kremlin’s ineptitude and lack 
of flexibility. But Williams leans towards 
another explanation: 

American fears that troop withdrawals would be 
followed by the FlnlaiKHsadbi) of Western Europe 


may have been mirrored in the Soviet Union by 
concern that it would result in the Europeanisation 
of Europe, especially in matters of defence. It is at 
least conceivable, therefore, that Mr Brezhnev - 
albeit for different reasons - shared President 
Nixon's view of the Mansfield Amendment as an 
Inescapable and potentially very dangerous proposal 
- and anything but a windfall. 

Williams evidently believes that It is only a 
matter of time before the Senate will once again 
ensure that the question of the extent of the 
American presence in Europe is reopened, The 
issue, then, for West Europeans is whether a 
decisive majority of American opinion-makers 
.Will eventually come to believe that there is 
something unnatural about that massive pres- 
ence; with its apparent implication that in some 
sense Americans have a greater stake in the 
defence of Western Europe than West Euro- 
peans themselves. 

West European Atlantirists may retort that 
the United States, as a super-power and as the 
leader of one of the two principal “camps” in 
the world, should Indeed perceive itself as 
being the supreme stakeholder 'in Western 
Europe. Given that tlie Soviet Unlop dearly 
considers the security of its “camp" in Eastern 
Europe as a supreme national Interest, why 
should not the United States continue to mutch - 
it on the Western side? After aii/ the : Iogic of 
this case was accepted by virtually the entire 
American political iSllte during, say, the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy presidencies. But 
anypne reading Phil Williams’s important and 
deeply- disturbing book is bound to wonder 
whether ip the real world of American politics 
it is now an idea whose time, rightly or wrongly, 
has largely gone. The Europeanization of West 
European security has been placed on piir 
agenda. 


Chinese revolution, while underlining Mao’s 
megalomania, as well as American .hostility 
and ambition. He makes no judgment about 
who started the Korean war - it is an article of 
faith in Washington that it was started by the 
North Korean regime in Pyongyang, while in 
Moscow and Peking it is equally certain that 
the South was the culprit. Medvedev seems not 
to know that American monitoring of Chinese 
military communications in 1950 showed that 
Peking was surprised by the war, and entered it 
only reluctantly after General MacArthur’s 
forces had advanced to the Chinese border and 
threatened to destroy critical hydro-electric 
installations. The Soviet Union has taken 
many "small steps'* towards ditente with 
China, Medvedev shows, and American “rul- 
ing circles”, too, have encouraged better rela- 
tionships with Peking, partly for trade reasons, 
and partly as a counterweight or "card” against 
Moscow. 

Today China is attempting to be both inde- 
pendent and equidistant in its dealings with the 
superpowers, says Medvedev, unaware, 
perhaps, of the extent of Peking's "tilt" to- 
wards Washington. Less ideologically driven 
and frantic under Deng Xiaoping, whose un- 
likely goal is quadrupled production by the 
year 2000, the Chinese need help in their plans 
for modernization. Medvedev admits that 
while most of it will come from Japan and the 
United States, there is room for Soviet-style 
modernization too. Indeed, as his book is pub- 
lished, Peking has agreed for the first time in 
over twenty-five years to receive Russian en- 
gineers and technicians. Medvedev believes 
that cheap, simpler Soviet technology - as in 
the 1950s- would be especially useful in China, 
as would obsolete Soviet industrial equipment. 
The Chinese, for their part, could export low- 
cost labour to Siberia, to work shoulder to 
shoulder with the Vietnamese who are already 
there . This scenario will raise eyebrows in Pek- 
ing and Hanoi. 

Cfina and the Superpowers cannot be pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union, but only because bf 
who the authoris. In the current atmosphere of 
Sino-Soviet ditente nothing in it will annoy the 
censor, nor do any "slanders" touch sacred 
personalities. Where Medvedev goes wrong is 
in his views on Western and Soviet Sinologists. 
Germans and Americans do not, as he sug- 
gests, routinely advocate that the “China card” 
should be played against the Soviet Union. 

, More seriously, he underestimates tlie value of > 
Rusrian, scholarship, which; he dismisses, as . 
ideologically biased. But as. Gilbert Rozman 
has shown: in his perceptive : A Mirror fpr 
Socialism: Soviet criticisms, of China, the “xe- 
formlst" school of Soviet Sipology inquires Into 
- Chinese .freatpient- of intellectuals; minorities 
: '. and peasants, and examines tht blile nature of 
the Party and its record on human rights. What 
these scholars create is a forum fora- perforce 
oblique - discussion of how socialism can fail. 
Snch an enquiry, when applied to the Soviet 
Union, is dismissed in Moscow as typical of 
Western bourgeois scholarship, so the China 
; specialists must tread very carefuUy'indced. It 
L is disappointing that Medvedev stays away 
from these inflammatory matters. 


Announcing a new series of M^roduchr^ crit* 
ical guides. . f -v 1 ' \ 

★THE AMERICAN NOVEL* ; 


The first three titles: 

New E»f ays on The Great Gataby 

Edited. bpj^TTHEW J. BRUCCOLi 

128pp. 0 82126589 4 Hard covers £20.00 a«t 
0521 3im 3 P#f>erb«clc £6.95 net 
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The end of a tyranny 
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Gordon K. Lewis 

DAVID NICHOLLS 

Hafll In Caribbcnn Context: Ethnicity, 
economy an d revolt 
282pp. Macmillan. £30. 

0 333290836 
ROD PRINCE 

Haiti: Family business , 

85pp. Latin America Bureau, 1 AmwellSt, 
London EC1. £3.50 plus £1.50 post and 
packing. 

0 906156 19 X 

It is astonishing that the outside world’s image 
of Haiti remains, still, that of a tropical black 
society, stagnant, impoverished, primitive, 
ignorant, incapable of democratic self-govern- 
ment and terrorized in its popular psychology 
by magical voodoo- an image that does little to 
help one to understand the full meaning of the 
recent sudden collapse of the diivaliirlste 
regime. Both Haiti in Caribbean Context and 
Haiti: Family business, with their knowledge- 
able presentation of Haitian history, culture 
and politics are, however, timely and helpful: 
the first because it is a scholarly appraisal of 
Haitian realities from the period of the French 
Revolution, written with verve and grace, the 
second beenuse, in an extremely brief space, it 
compresses an enormous amount of material 
on practically every aspect of contemporary 
Haitian economics and politics. David Nicholls 
provides the more scholarly analysis; Rod 
Prince has written what is i n effect a substantial 
and informative handbook, with brief sections 
on matters as diverse as religion, women, tour- 
ism and relations between city and country- 
side. 

Nicholls is especially good when, in final 
chaptera, he discusses the possibility of when 
and how the duvaliiriste system might totter 
and fall. He enumerates the factors and the 
protagonists, wilhin the regime, that might 
facilitate the final denouement. These include 
internal tensions (accentuated when Jean- 
Ciaude Duvalier succeeded his father, "Papa 
Doc"), power struggles between Tonton 
Maeoutes (the dictator's personal police force) 
and the more conventionally organized army, 
between the noiriste politicians and the rising 
bureaucratic tdcnlcos , between the middle- 
class black bourgeoisie favoured by Duvalier 
pire and the upper-class mulatto bourgeoisie ' 
preferred by Duvalier fils, who signalled his • 
preference by/ his. marriage.; to a' mulatto; ; 
Michele. Bennett , Qeari-claudisme became 
known as the. Duyalier-Bennett rfgime). By 
shifting the basis of his support, as Nicholls 
Xemaxks, the son placed himself Id a vulnerable 
position; to which he might haveadded that the 
vulnerability was all the more real since Jean- ; 
Claude possessed- neither the intellectual 
power of the father^ who was’ dot a first-class 
Haitian ethnologist for nothing^ ndf the streak 
;of cruelty thatenabled “Papa Doc" to rulewith 
such awful ferocity.* ' V - v 1 
• ■ What is missing hi this prophetic discussion''. 
:of possible sources of opposition to the Duva- 
; Uers is any acknowledgement, of the national •' 
high-sebool student body t» of the qburch, Re- . 

.. cent reports from Port- au- Wince indicate that 
the dictatorship was in effect 1 toppled by the 
spontaneous rebellion of stuejeht* (not unlike 
the last years of the Cuban Batista dfcta- 

tOrship) aided by the Catholic Church Merer* 
chy-s open defence of human rights. Indeed , it 
is possible that 'Papa 'Doc’s R&tianizatton of 
. th? Church, in which the expatriate Ftenph 
Breton clergy were replaced with native clergy 
(of whom many of the youiigdr priests were 


muldtrisme. Is class or ethnicity the clue to the 
Haitian puzzle? Nicholls, on the whole, 
favours ethnicity, and there are times (as in his 
other books) where he betrays a certain 
peevishness when arguing with his Marxist 
critics. Are noirlsme and muldtrisme simply 
ideological defence mechanisms of the two 
highest elements of the Haitian governing 
strata, or are they respectable intellectual 
arguments that have to be discussed seriously? 
As Nicholls knows, there is an extensive body 
of French-language literature on this problem, 
including the work of scholars like Rend 
Depestre, Laennec Hurbon, Leslie Manigat, 
Denise Helly, and Micheline Labelle. But un- 
fortunately he barely touches on this debate, 
nor does he tell what are his own views on it. It 
is not enough to know about particular political 
events- in this case the decline of the Duvaliers 
-we need to know something about the various 
ideological beliefs which control and reflect 
these events. 

Another question is that of how the Carib- 
bean social scientist defines the duvaliiriste 
phenomenon of 1957-86. Rod Prince’s answer 
is that it was a family business, just another 
Caribbean Mafia group raiding the national 
treasury and then decamping with its fortune. 
But things are not as simple as that. A whole 
literature by Haitian exiles has been devoted to 
discussing this question. Thus, Gerard Pierre- 


Charles describes the system as a papa- 
docraterie while Robert Rotberg, an American 
writer, describes it as a "predatory state”, hav- 
ing a life of its own apart from the life of the 
dictator himself. It is even possible to argue 
that the phenomenon was a new kind of creole 
fascism, different qualitatively from the usual 
strong-man regimes which had preceded it, for 
it contained many elements generally regarded 
as fascist: systematized violence as a form of 
state control; an official slate ideology in 
nigritude and noirisme and a violent anti-com- 
munism; and, furthermore, the cult of the 
Fuehrerprinzip, the mystique in which the 
leader of the nation almost attains a status of 
secular sainthood. 

It would be naive to assume that the fall of 
the jean-claudiste dictatorship resolves the 
Haitian problem. The spirit of duvaliirisme 
will survive after its structure has gone, just as 
in the neighbouring Dominican Republic the 
spirit of trujillismo survived the assassination 
of its dictator in 1961. The trauma of the Hai- 
tian exiles may also continue. It is impossible to 
read the accounts of exile, such as that of De- 
pestre, perhaps the best known of them, with- 
out being made aware of the human suffering 
exacted by the tyrannical regime. The historic- 
al foundations of Haitian politics will also con- 
tinue, and one of the things that keep the col- 
our question alive is the extraordinary interest 
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decade* by Felix H. Man (Seeker and Warburg. £17.50. 0 436 TJX 702), ' ■ , . 


EHoetink • 

REBECCA J.SdOTT V 

Slave Emancipation hi Cuba: The transition to 

free labour; 1860-1899 

i 319pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£31.50 (paperback, £10.30). . 

; 0691076677: 


• may have meant that the regime created its 
owrf executioner. These t wo ;e|emenls, often 

: linked with each other, and not at all canoimun* 
1st or. Cuban -inspired, finally persuaded/the 
; Holtum people, to lose thek fear of a Mted 
1 autocracy tihd Jake the final struggle to the 

* streets. 4 •/. v r 

These; of course, are the events of the mo- 
ment. But itis urjclehr yrttat lies ahead bf them, 
what are the underlying .sdda-ecoriotiiic- 
, cultural contfmritfe* Hi Haiti that will remain 
: unchanged afrer apaxilqilarayskm 1 Collapses. 
There is the cjue^toh, of-thb 

struggle between the social gi 
expressed!- ku - 


' Next December, a conference in Havana will • 
i commemorate the centenary of the abolition of 
. ! slavery in Cuba. Slavery came early to the 
. ; Iberian possessions in the Americas and it eh- 
’ ded late. By the time Spain's other remaining 
. . colonyi PuertoRico, had finally abolished Itin 
. '1873, only Cuba and Brazil still had part of : 
' their peoples enslaved. In this timely book, 

. • t Rebecca Scott U not primarily interested in the 
• / reasons why abolition in Cuba took place as 
late as It did. Rather, she examines the auto- 
: nomous, unintended pressures and processes 
' ' which ghvcLtbe evolution towards abolition a 1 
. momentum of Its own - once the first bfficial - 
' steps in that dWectlon had beeh* taken 1 / 1 ' •- . ' 

. The Moret Law (1870) /Which declared new- 
/ born Waves and those over sixty free, Was the 
- initial ;step. It hit. taken by Spaih after the 
t outbreak of what became knoyn fls tho Ten / 
Years Ww. This rebellion against Spanish poil- - 
:!t -.ftesi tbough confined to the eastern provinces ; 
H. *P A therefore not a direct threat to theVretarn 
; sugar zone, tadirectly threataped slayoiy.ln the J 
: frtend. Th 9 'leaders of .the reJbeUfbQ- soon 
K an' abolitionist posltiob:«^nstwhldi : 

)■ J^aJin w^a fprped JO reach A'shc^livad tevoit 
'. in ;87y, again in the 

; mass fiave desertions provoked f^rbf a^na’r- 
al slave uprising andled to thefrj^ijl abblifioii/ : 

;bf slaVerv iri 1801. r- 


monthly stipend, and not to separate families 
or. tend urban servants to work in the fields: 
■While much of the substance of slavery was 
preserved, the Patronato law did establish a 
calendar for Its gradual abolition. From 1884 
on, one quarter of each master's Wards were to 
be freed each year, thus projecting the system’s 
; end by 1888. . In. 1886, however, when' only 
some 54,000 patrodn'ados remained' (as com- 
pared to about 200,000 slaves in 1877), and in 
: the midst of a severe economic "crisis, the 
wardship system was abolished. 

Against this background, Dr Scott, using 
much new .data from Cuban and Spanish 

sources, paints ' a meticulous’ picture of how 
masters and slaves manoeuvred within the 
margins of each newly cfeated legal situation. 
She also shpwjs how the slaves and pofrocf/ia- 

helped by those who had already obtained 

their, freedom, r and by] a . small abolitionist 
movement, learped to/partidpatb actively in 
: the , legal Culture” of complaints :and appeals 
created by the pew rules. The Juntas Protector- 


mo rroiecnon pf . 
FTtedmen); Charged with enfordtig the Motet 
; Law, had to dpal with slaves who claimed that 
; Jcywere not registered (antihehce entitled to 
y freedom) or tjiat they were .oilier than their 
.mastert said they were. The Increasing use of 
i.frie.pw. right. Jo coartacidn (reif-purchase 'of 
freedom) led <p many legal #rate^. Finally, ' 
overa fiun^red Juntas de Pafropatb handled 
-complaints: against mastenaccuted of notre-- 

in- 

! ; to be bji^edjn frvour of 

ards^ but; they providedOn' 
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that Haitians take in their past 
tics, indeed, is, and will remain afi 

remembrance of things past. 

External connections will also ^ 
ably those with France and the *2^ 
The francophile spirit infects both 2 
mulatto and noir. It is curious 
. h a.both,h= H aitia „ pat J ffi 7^ 
saint L Ouverture and the youag S 
aime to rest in the Ftench iffi! 
Brst as a prisoner of Napoleen/nSS! 
as an unwelcome guest of the MtemST 
eminent. As for the continuity of (be Asa. 
lean connection, things are sUghtl ym0Tea - 
plicated. American administrations, to} 
Democrat and Republican, hive thrown 
supported repressive govenunenls aj 
Americas because they have been ota 1 
with the dangers of radical change, and fa 
observes that survivors such as theDuvda 
have owed their hold on power to US bad 
innovation. That fear will persist, vita 
doubt. It is clear that the American nriedn 
recent events in Haiti was hardly heroic; &n 
the rebellious temper of the Haitiu ptft 
rather than the timid pressure ontbeparlcfte 
US Embassy that finally persuaded J» 
Claude Duvalier that he had to leave. If, fa 
as in Cuba before it, the Haitian pop&nctd 
lion turns, qualitatively, into a Mankl-LcM 
revolution, it’s likely that it will hmi 
contend with the enmity of the Unilcd SUb 
There are two other pleasing feataetj* 
sent in Nicholls’s Haiti in Caribbean P aw, 
as well as in bis other books. The first bit 
knowing Haiti intimately, he has an itfq 
affection for the Haitian people, alltagk 
does not glamorize them, as does Robert fin 
Thompson in his Flash of the Spirit, or utir 
them, as does Graham Greene in Hu Oat 
dians. The second is that his Interest ■ 
European pluralist political theory lelh Mi 
that freedom, everywhere, means tbs 4i 
sovereign state must be restrained bycocss- 
vailing intermediate bodies, of every wtf* 
to be hoped that the forces shaping the x» 
Haitian order will accept the pluralist aeaf 
As Aim6 Cdsaire puts it in one of M 
remarkable poems on nigritudei ‘‘il tttpta 
pour tous au rendez-vous de la conqnte*. 


. pending technological change would beuw* 
patible with the continuation of slavey Ss? 
believes that there was no such “qbjettiwj* 
tradiction” between slavery and _ 
and her disagreement with the Cuban bWc» ! 
Manuel Moreno Fraginals on this poW > ' 
leitmotiv, in her work. Throughout 
she argues, slavery became incrwWlJ.i 
centrated in the major arid 

most advanced sugar.zones. Altbqdp.Wg : 

tinued expansion pf sugar productijjj^ ; 
tated the recruitment of jxide.qtuteP W* ■) 
Chinese) and free workeri. the plsn|^J^ 
report to repudiate slivety as W 
• system nor did they face its intera^.JJjP 
But Scott concedes: that the.lncressroljjg . 

of kinds of labour did astute 

‘ tradiction”: it lessened thesl^es 
,led to both tensions and new alu* 1 #* *■ 

' the workforce- .1 . !- . ^ . 

. . With slavery^ -and' patronato, a ♦ 

, strongly in Cuba’s western 
.can hardly blame.Scott for Jg. ug ■ 

>; tier argipbents with data froth -die 
; plantations. Yet, ' as .■te'ii'ftjn* J 
.. over50 per Centofall slaves 
on cattle ranches, Coffee 
•! and other small fanns* 

, ■ holding were concentrated tij ; \ 

of, the jWatid, where ■* free,cofo^ 
fal class termed a \ 
tipn. J^eri?, botti ”racial" 

Rations bad traditionally, been i 
. those fo the main -sugar 
• - might well speak of two Cubas. »®J- ^ 
v . intriguing fact that; it was watioof 
eastern hatf that triggered 
. first tendemned slavery 
-• ed to the island’s indeMndente)^y^ 
r \ y.-iti the econontittitiy '.FSSSmk 1 
/' family 'mqre pplari''^ ; ’* agtem * 
l| . : ,'alnu» find fotrifeftte P! 
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Self on selves 

Tom Phillips 

PETER FULLER 

Marches Past 

189pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95. 

07 01130377 

In his function as critic Peter Fuller serves us 
veil and I often enjoy his art commentaries, 
but I do not want details of his daily and domes- 
tic life unless he can transmute that material 
into ait, or at least into entertainment. Unfor- 
tunately, in Marches Past , the grey and lumpy 
porridge of his humourless prose defeats -the 
search for literature. 

Those who keep diaries like to look up what 
they were doing on the same day last year or 
ten years ago, with often amusing or chasten- 
ing results. This game, a notion rather than an 
Idea, provides the structure of Fuller’s book, in 
which he cross-cuts between four years (1975 
to 1978) and two days (March 28 and 29, hence 
the title). The Fuller of 1986 is not present as a 
commentator except in a foreword where he 
disclaims the very material he now gives us: 

Some things in this journal make me wince every 
time I read them. Of course the comments about art 
ire all wrong: readers of my more recent books on 
irtrrilldsm and aesthetics should have no difficulty 
In spotting how I have changed. 

Rarely has a writer promised so little. Evid- 
ently there is some editing going on, yet the 
absence of a present perspective in a text bar- 
ren of wit or irony makes it seem so much 
nental and emotional small change. Written in 
u unconvincing mix of present and continuous 
time (how can one be opening and eating oys- 
ters with one hand and writing a journal with 
,lhe other?), it has fragments which are mani- 
festly not diary entries, for we must presume 


Expert incompetence 


that Fuller does not need to tell himself that 
Borges is a "famous Argentinian author” or 
that Jasper Johns is “the famous pioneer of 
American Pop Art” or that Schiele is “an Au- 
strian painter bom in 1890". 

All of which poses the question; who are the 
imagined readers of this book? Evidently not 
Fuller's usual art-world following. Those who 
have had problems with their fathers? In my 
own case only my commitment to review the 
work forced me past page 56, at which point 
Fuller writes: 

But I . . . pick up Michael Crichton's book about 
Jasper Johns again. I have got to finish this research 
because soon I will be going to interview Johns. 
Crichton writes: “The pictures suggest . . . more and 
more some set of relationships within their own 
boundaries. Barbara Rose put it nicely: ‘Theirmeon- 
ings, if decipherable, are entirely within the world 
created on canvas or paper . . .’ ”. 

Should one be asked to read a critic quoting a 
critic quoting a critic? And about a minor artist 
whom Fuller himself describes as basing his 
work on “weak" and “feeble" ideas? This is 
anorexia of the intellect. 

Perhaps, had Fuller dealt with a longer time- 
span, a more interesting mosaic of a human life 
could have been built up, with present selves 
-continually revising, envying or chastising 
selves of the past. A meagre postscript tells us 
that the patient wife described in these pages 
left soon after the period dealt with. Of the 
daughter Sylvia, whose fine child’s face lights 
up the back of the dust-jacket, we are given no 
recent news. Her spirit in the latter parts of the 
diary seems to promise possible rescue of the 
author from the duller reaches of Marxism. 
The front rover is (bafflingty) illuminated by 
Hockney’s lively 1963 portrait of the an dealer 
Kasmin. Between, all is dull myopic self- 
importance. 


The crowd and the mask 


Roger Cardinal 

MANELESKO 

Junes Ensor: The creative years 

I74pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

' £34.10. 

0691 040303 

.Tie life and art of James Ensor are so multi- 
feceted that the critic is hard put to focus on 
.toy ibifcle unifying principle. Ensor was by 
koperaraent-a recluse and a political agnostic, 
yst be moved at one time in anarchist circles in 
Brussels, and many of his works undeniably 
pbe themes of social unrest, as witness his 
J«ter drawing of the $tate police firing on 
w™ 360 dur “g the Belgian General Strike of 
J886-S. Ensor never married, yet kept up some 
: 9^ litison with Augusta Boogaerts for 

years; his depictions of women vary be- 
tween Affectionate portraits of his sister or his 
to mocking caricatures. 

..Cited by many historians as a precursor of. 
! j^rossionism, Ensor did cultivate p memor- 

■ tow idiom of crude strokes and garish colours, 

. stiffened figures, gaping or leering, as 

Jfttks.tocj Deaffi" (1897). Yet he was 
;: gy capable of gender concern for effecti cif 
. I'toibeciby aqd light filtering through space', and 
seascapes and interiors fit squarely. into 
’■ *®Ptesrionist: tradition. An accomplished 
: .gjWPter, Ensor was most at home in Uti 
1 of drawing aqd engraving, where jiis 
• : 5?r ^ satirical lipe spawns a , wriggling 

■ and sardonic freaks, many of. 
.j^^tteririverepresentationsof himself. Even 

^ PP ririgie style. Ensor may invest 
S^^Pfjqstling brOwdsWith a tragic rhythm 
?'EW! ®™egel pr Call6t; he may twist 


jHCtibns of skeletal and masked figures. Some 
sort of panicky impulse to press beyond satire 
and caricature, to touch something deeper, 
more macabre and disturbing, makes these lat- 
ter images transcend their benign sources in 
the Belgian carnival tradition. 

Grappling with such, diversity, Diane Lesko 
has done some things well, others less so, and 
some not at ail. Her study does make available 
some fascinating unpublished documents. 
Including letters illustrated with scurrilous 
sketches; these she elucidates rather solemnly, 
not always responsive to their wit, She also 
exemplifies the literary sources on which Eli- 
sor’s imagination fed - Balzac, Poe, Flaubert, 
De Coster - though the scope of her book 
prevents systematic comparisons. An inven- 
tory of Ensor’s pictorial sources is presented, 
with competent discussion of immediate fore- 
bears like Wiertz and Rops, and more distant 
ones like Bosch and Rembrandt. 

Jn the course of her survey, Lesko offers 
commentaries onsuch masterpieces aa “Entry 
of Christ into Bruisel$” (1888), with its ming- 
ling of religiosity and aobfal concern, and its 
■ eerie conjunction of twdof Ensor's favourite 
motifs, the crowd and the mask. However, she . 
tends too much to treat the pictures in superfi- 
• dal anecdotal term?, leaving the reader with a . 
: sense of tilings well presented but insufficiently 
• explained: (tie insistent masks, for example, are. 

never property examined, whether In spdo-cul- 
.! .foral,. monographic or psychpanalylical terms. 

’ Here' anti there; Lesko: hazards some 
psyctiolo^cal.readini, stressing Ensor's mis- 
ogyhy ifi later life pad rtetiing some faintly 
aggressive intentions into the family portraits, 
Her account peters put With' the tentative, bint 
that the white fiabbineB» :bf '‘The Rayfish:’ - 
(189$) may be a representation of the artist’s 


Geraldine Norman 

ELIOCH1NOL 

Falsi nell'arte: 11 caso Martini 
132pp. Rome: Laterza. L16.00. 

8842026794 

In Falsi nell'arte: II caso Martini Elio Chinol 
recounts how over one hundred sculptures 
were marketed as the work of Arturo Martini, 
an early twentieth-century Italian sculptor of 
distinction, challenged as fakes, argued over 
for almost twenty years and finally confirmed 
as false by the widow of the forger. He tells the 
story in racy style, interspersing facts with 
bright, colloquial dialogue. Even so, 80 per 
cent of the book is dedicated to arguments 
between various art experts whose names and 
opinions it is hard to keep in mind, as both are 
constantly changing. The human interest is 
limited to the last three chapters, which con- 
cern Elizabeth Amato's revelation that the 
sculptures were the work of her late husbnnd 
and her insights into his motivation and men- 
tality. 

The story is, nevertheless, astonishing. Back 
in 1966 a Roman antique dealer called Michele 
Amato produced the first of his series of fakes. 
He claimed that he had a cellar full of sculp- 
tures by Martini in the little village of Anticoll 
Carrado In the hills outside Rome. Martini had 
lived and worked there in the 1920s when 
Amato's father kept the chemist's shop; the 
father had supposedly taken charge of the 
contents of Martini’s studio when the sculp- 
tor left. And they had lain in the cellar ever 
since. 

The Marlborough Gallery in Rome bought 
no less than fifty-six of them and planned an 
international touring exliibition. Some of the 
first - including two belonging to Chinol him- 
self - were included in the Martini catalogue 
raisonni published by Guido Perocco in 1966. 
Then a Milanese dealer, Ettore Gian Ferrari, 
, pronounced them fakes and fought the issue 
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through the courts. In 1971 a single sculpture 
was dubbed a fake by a Milanese court; in 1972 
the Marlborough's fifty-six sculptures were 
found genuine in a Roman court; in 1976 the 
same group were found to be fakes in Milan, as 
they were at a second hearing in 1979 - though 
a Roman court found two terracottas genuine 
in the same year. The verdicts were based 
solely on the opinions of “experts”. 

The press had a field day denouncing the 
fakes In 1979, but opinion swung back again in 
1980, when the Marlborough exhibited the 
sculptures and the majority of connoisseurs 
and critics came out in their favour. In 1982, 
Michele Amato died of cancer and Gian Fer- 
rari, who had fought against the fakes for so 
long, died in a car accident. 

Chinol, a professor of English Literature at 
Rome University, had been keeping a dossier 
on the case, but assumed that it would be 
terminated by these two deaths. He was 
wrong. In April 1983 he found himself sum- 
moned by the Roman police to defend the 
authenticity of the two sculptures he owned. 
Then Guido Perocco, the scholar who had de- 
fended the authenticity of these sculptures 
since 1966, announced that he had changed his 
mind. Chinol decided to turn investigator. He 
rang up Amato’s widow and made a date to see 
her. She told him that there had never been 
anything but wine in her husband's cellar and 
strongly hinted that he had created the sculp- 
tures as well us sold them. But she begged him 
to publish nothing. Two years later, in Febru- 
ary 1985, she contacted Chinol again and con- 
fessed the whole story with the aim, she said, of 
gaining posthumous recognition for her hus- 
band’s artistic genius. 

That it should have taken five court cases 
and the threat of a sixth before anyone 
bothered to go to Anticoll and investigate the 
truth of Amato's story seems incredible, and 
represents a breathtaking waste of time and 
effort. It only required one phone-call and one 
visit for Chinol to elicit the truth. 
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Christopher Hill has twice before collected his 
essays and addresses, but none of the thirty 
pieces in these two latest volumes appeared in 
those earlier collections. Most of them date 
from the past eight years, and Dearly all those 
of an earlier origin have been more or less 
extensively rewritten. They are nil a splendid 
testimony that their author's "retirement” is 
really nothing of the kind - and there is a third 
volume to come. 

The first volume is mainly concerned with 
literature and the second with religious history, 
but both constantly cross the frontiers between 
the disciplines. Two new and substantial essays 
introduce the former, one on "the pre-revolu- 
tionary decades” in general, the other on the 
effects of censorship on their literature. Hill 
restates his convictions that what England ex- 
perienced was Indeed a revolution, that it in- 
volved literature as well as economics, politics, 
law and sodety, that there was a three-handed 
class struggle between the privileged land- 
owners, the urban bourgeoisie and the lower 
orders of peasants and artisans, that each class 
had its distinctive culture, and that Jacobean 
and Caroline literature reflected this frag- 
mented world and prophesied revolution. But 
readers who do not share these assumptions 
can still enjoy the closely focused particular 
studies which follow, because Hill has such an 
acute and sympathetic ear for what his writers 
are actually saying. His specific perceptions are 
often subtler than his generalizations, and as 
a historian he makes a crushing case against 
. those who ywtld stultify the study of seven? . 
teen th-centiiry jiteratu re by having.ua consider 
only the words on the page. Such practitioners 


ary studies is the lasting influence of radical 
ideas which first gained wide currency during 
the interregnum. A closely argued comparison 
between George Wither and Milton, for inst- 
ance, makes no inflated claims for the lesser 
poet, but by exploring the many parallels in 
their careers and attitudes it shows that Milton 
was “no unique and lonely genius". An even 
more fascinating piece on Milton and Marvell 
argues persuasively that the two were more 
closely associated both before and after the 
Restoration, and retained more in common, 
than has generally been allowed. Papers on 
Quarles, Benlowes, Vaughan and Traherne, 
poets traditionally pigeonholed as royalists and 
Anglicans, show how far distanced they were 
from the culture of the Caroline court or the 
Laudian church, and what they had in common 
with interregnum radicals. Into the latter’s 
orbit even Rochester is drawn, though less con- 
vincingly; nor is this reviewer persuaded that 
“the aristocrats who regained their privileged 
position after 1660 had no significant role to 
play in the reconstructed social order”. But an 
essay on Robinson Crusoe sheds real light on 
Defoe by taking his Puritan background 
seriously, and Hill also has fresh things to say 
about Pepys, Evelyn and Samuel Butler. 

The first six pieces in the second volume, five 
of them based on lectures given in the 1960s, 
contain much that will be familiar to Hill’s 
regular readers. They argue that in religion, as 
in society and politics, “the roots of the Civil 
War are to be found in Elizabeth's reign”. This 
is surely to underestimate the extent to which 
religious conflict in England died down be- 


tween 1610 and the late 1620s; there really was 
a fresh chance of a comprehensive national 
Church before Laud and the arminians, with 
Charles I's encouragement, destroyed it. But 
Hill takes courteous account of views that dif- 
fer from his own, and one senses a continuous 
underlying dialogue with Patrick CoUinson, to 
whom he pays warm tribute. That two such 
different and distinguished historians can com- 
municate fruitfully, and with high mutual re- 
spect, says much for both; the manners of his- 
torical controversy in this period really have 
improved since the dog-fights of thirty years 
ago, though Hill’s own have always been im- 
peccable. 

The most interesting of the previously un- 
published papers here are on “Sin and soci- 
ety”, on antinomiaoi&m, and on miUenarian 
beliefs concerning the conversion of the Jews. 
But war there “a tacit assumption . . . that the 
elect roughly coincide with the ruling class”? 
And did antinomians in general believe that 
“all men can be saved, God is in all men . . . 
consequently all men can be above the law”? 

This volume also contains one of Hill's finest 
longer essays, on the religion of Gerrard Win- 
stanley, which is slightly expanded to include 
some rejoinders to its critics. Another em- 
bodies his main attempt to document his 
hypothesis that a sceptical, heretical and sub- 
versive vein of radicalism had a continuous 
underground existence from before the Re- 
formation to the 1640s. The evidence for con- 
tinuity is tenuous, but here as elsewhere Hill’s 
reading is so prodigiously wide and his feeling 
for the submerged orders so sensitive that one ' 
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are entering into unwitting conspiracy with the 
Laudian censors, (of- his lists of writers who fell, 
foul of these oppressors, and of the !works that ' 
had to wait until after 1640 for publication, are 
very striking. '• , ■ , .. ■ ■ 

. : The pervading theme of the individual tttet- 
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Keith Wright^oh : f 

< A, L» BEIER ’ * • . . 

M^i^esaMra- .Tbe Vagrant problem in • . 
Englaqd 156Q-1640 s . ■ 1 ’ ' • 5. ■' . 

2Mpp. Mcthueh-iW.^y, '' --r.'V.-'S 
0.4 16 3^0102 ' :;V 

Judor England, iii Tawney’s phrase, .‘Hived in . 
terror of the tramp” Vor soi oho might think . 
given the savagery df the punUsbmepts. meted ■> 
Out to thosle “masterless men” (and woniieh and.-, 
children) yrhp :. whnderpd the toads : qnder^ 
Elizabeth and tBe^ariyStuaVts andwhoseyery ; 
existence whjs deeded to copstltute a thteaf to : : 
the established soclatorder. Yet 
time , the ; age was fascinated by the’ world . o| 
vagabondage; suffidentlyso to ‘ is i 

popular geriro of "rogue literature” which piir r . 
ported, to desetibo the picaresque Wpfld of th^ !■ 
’‘fraternity’' of. beggars with. Its complex, 
division of criniloal labour, alternmivd social 1 ' 


neW sdcial problem . . * a jargi landless ele- 
ment with no firm roots and few prospects”. Its 
, immediate Context was formed by the demo- 
graphlc growth arid 1 economic change, which 
swelled England's paUper population ahd the 
, phenomenon of ^robdstehce migration”* dspe-^ ; 
, to : the towns, which Ied for|somp not to 
iesottleinent but to permanent footlesshess.; 
Responds to the problem, were shaped .fcy-fcV 
tedeflnidon qf |®p,vorty - Wtiicftg . eptatMded the 
■wandering; . su|d the 1 ' 

gnawlriganxiety abotit ind jpOUdcgl sta-^. 

‘ • bljity which underlay the jnirface oopfidence of': 
the\Tudor an,d Stu art regimes . That anxiety 
1 wasst|ffldentlyContpel|ingto pefmit.ccinstder- 
; able exteUaiorii Of the power.of thq State in the 1 
measures adopted to suppress andObutain vftg- 
ranby, un{fl in thelater Mveflteenth century the' 

: WWbm itself -eased, :hr jbspoiise to . 
demogfaphib ^ jstablllzation hnd economic lm- : 
; pro^ert«nt, p^rtly p •avcdwbqudijpd' ot the; 1 

more beneficial: provisions vfarfc 1 ;.' ^v'iimcfc 

•' maliDnedsfirtlAmimttjixirti '-'.l ! - 


irawrmiy ot. oeggare ;wua. us cpmpwx. • maligned settlement, laws. < . ; s f V : , 
division of criminal labour, alterntujvd social If thlsWre thc sum df EeJer’s coritfibutioh - 
hierarchy argot. ’ y \{ his ^ book might bfe rbkhil W- 

;A. L. Beler s purpose is tbat pf reidilog the. thesis of-orguments whichafe largdy familiar v- 
wanderingpoor from fiOth thehystwicailycp^; ; . hotleastiromJiisownearUdrwOr^ ^fiaVglv^ 
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appreciated by historians who have either 
accepted the statutory arid literary stereotypes 
of “the deal's poor* 1 , or equated vagrancy with 
mere “subsistence migration’'. Vggrpnts, he 
; argues, sprang often enough from’ the migrant 
P°°r» bid they ; were , hot simply ; migrants^ 

; Tneira, was' a, distinctive way of Ufe^ one of 
, ‘'almost pferfietuaTmotion”/ withes o^ri ebar- 
. acteristic8 and patterns. . /- • > . . • • . -■ 

; iDrawirtgon .the detailed interrogations of 
tomeljbtWvagrantsiarfci supplenrentlngtheir 
' accounts ofthefr lives, motives and movements 
’ th^ mpre' laconic -nscords of aiTests and 
pnoishmeufs; he is bble to, reconstruct more 
■V i than cvef, before I the actualities of yag^ 

- mb cy . He explbres geographical ahd seasonal 
■ : .Pjttef|ispf movement; the haphts and habitats 
;■ -Of Vagrants j. jheir age and abx strudfures; the 1 
; fragroentatidhof their family thy j their profes- 
, ^^^“|° r ^fi'deringj; fire cbmbinatibm.bf 
•: Wmcaticy and petty crime which en- 

610 ' t ?; 8U bdst;' the distihbHvo ^ulH 
v; PfiJ^ssidnal criminals, 
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leams more from him than from many . 
Msent 056 SafCr conclusions command ^re!^ 

The authentic voice of the London ini* 
speaks through the subject of Paul S w 
book. Nehemiah Wallington’s lifewSl 
co-tenninous with Oliver Cromwell's ZI 
spent the whole of it in the same db 

plying the modest craft of a turner BrouS 

in strict puritan piety, he was racked by kZ 
temptation as a young man and tried seven) 
times to kill himself. His sympathetic fa J 
whose tenth child he was, used his power*! 
master of the Turners' Company to set him® 
on his own at twenty-two with a wife, J 
apprentice and a journeyman, but Nehemiife 
never prospered. He let his journeyman cb« 
him of about £100 in two years, and thought 
toiled long and hard his heart and besleoeru 
went into his devotions and writings, 
he would rise at any hour from 1 am omrd 
He found relief from his constant amfetyon 
his election to grace and his recurrent h&W 
depressions in keeping a spiritual journal isi 
writing devotional tracts. He roust have » 
vered at least 20,000 pages between 1611 ml 
1654, mostly from 1640 onward, tboughoriy 
six of his fifty notebooks survive. Theymipi 
sound like treasure-trove, but his respoaMU 
the events of his time, which he viewed partly 
as the judgments or mercies of provided, 
kept relentessly to the tramlines of conventio*- 
al Puritan sanctimony. 

He was quite unresponsive (o the wired 
heretical and democratic enthusiasm ■ Ik 
1640s that Hill has so lovingly described. He 
stuck firmly to his strict predestination beScfc, 
went on worshipping in hia parish church, od 
became in due course a Presbyterian etict mi 
a delegate to the Fourth London Clajsb. Sob 
from illustrating any rift between an orthods 
bourgeois culture and a heretical plebeian*, 
he exemplifies, according to Seaver, "antiiof- 
ity religious culture that for a brief qwmi 
joined artisan and husbandman, minister id 
gentleman”. One would dearly like to kn» 
more of how he reacted to the prolifemipg 
sects, to the Levellers, to the army’s suppr* 
ion of counter-revolution in London, to tk 
Rump and Barebones Parliaments sad tte 
Protectorate, but his gaze was turned inwut 

Still, there are signs in stray quotatiokui 
in the footnotes that there Is mote to k 
gleaned. Seaver is thorough to the pou)l« 
prolixity in examining WalHngton’i beife&P 
ethics, his family and friends, but he &** 
little aware of the questions raised by wx* 
studies of the period of Wellington's graW* 
writing activity. This is a scholarly ano*IJ 
pathetic book as far as it goes, but It onlypsj 
satisfies the hope that it would illimnaej 
mentality of one of London's "mJddfagkf 
who, though disappointed with the outcoasr.. 
the Civil War, proved resistant to sfl 
rents of radicalism that flowed In Its wf-; ■ 


the disbanded, the deserted, the 
wasnot, however, an organized ! 

an alternative society, WhJtever tiie tcars _ 
authorities arid the fantasies of. twjW£ 
phleteers. If it is to be uridersto6d« U ova. .. 1 
be. disaggregated. . j 

. . '. Beieffs at his best in 

the vagrants: He is persuasive >*\ 

■ inteipretationsdf frenejs lii vagrancy ow . ; ; 

/ thbdgh one wishes that behadOT^jS " 
. ' ; his bw^ibnai 

, in its patterns. He is wieaker in • 

• Attitudes : arid pbHcy.i The,:PfeW^_v 
■ . etission; dfthe redefinition 
. efgence and development - 
vagrancy and the vagabond •; 

spry and unsatisfying, espcdslly 
the -meiUeval antecedents $ : 

Again, hia chapter on state policy » w . 
ulatirig, W more a catalogue of pw I 

' punishments tean a thbrougb.ioy^^ ii ^ 

the rwponse to vagrancy. This woul d «p ; 
ter bobk had such issues been 
freatiherit. they deserve. It -j 

. less, a qotable contribution - ^ , 

reinvigbrated study of the poor 

■ ;',:juS^ ■ ^i^has^done, 
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Love and betrayal in the mist 
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John le Carre’s new novel opens on a blustery 
October morning in the early 1980s as Magnus 
pym, the "perfect spy” of the title, steps from 
hii iaxl into the church square of a South 
Devon coastal resort. The solidity of detail in 
the book’s first paragraph is what we’ve come 
to expect of le Carrd: Pym’s brief-case and 
peon Harrods bag; his body “forward-sloping 
in the best tradition of the Anglo-Saxon ad- 
ministrative class"; even his Devon surname, 
which suggests that this is the return of a na- 
tive. The contemporary reader can feel as con- 
fident of the setting, and of the author’s touch, 
u readers of Hardy's The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge must have been in 1886 with the arrival 
of the Henchards in Weydon-Priors: le Carrd 
has learnt much -from the nineteenth-century 
realist tradition. But be is also a modern spy 
■ovelist, and part of the reassurance lies in our 
knowing that things cannot be as they seem - 
that, despite the “warmth and truth” in Pym’s 
peeling of Ms landlady, some darker business 
is afoot. By the end of the first chapter, we 
hive learnt that Pym’s landlady knows him as 
"Mr Canterbury”; that he has gone to lengths 
to ensure that neither his wife in Vienna nor his 
ion in an English boarding school nor his boss 
Jack Brotherhood have any idea of his where- 
abouts; and that be has come here straight 

• from his father's funeral to set down his own 
Efe history, a last testament for the enlighten- 
Bent of his intimates and himself. 

. le Carry's novels are always like this, giving 
» ground to go on then removing that ground 

■ from under our feet. Smiley is his best Known 
’l ud btet loved character because he is a still 

! point in the turn-around world, a figure of 
lability amid so much that is confused and 
Provisional. Dated but loyal, doubting but 
committed, “an oak of [bis] generation”, he is 
ow guide through the labyrinth. We know 

i. ’ w Mb we are with him, even without Alec 
Guinness's support, because generations of 
*pi*S and detectives in fiction have belped to 
crate that donnish bearing, shy scepticism and 
patriotic nostalgia: when he refuses to exult in 

■ ***** triumphs as the exposure of Bill Haydon 
°r the defection of Karla, we’re grateful for bis: 

; • /plet wisdom. But le Carrd is right to have 
Juried about his predominance, and to have 

j. . >' Jro PP«i him for 77ie Little Drummer. Girl and 

Spy. Smiley is a good spy but too 
l fo be a perfect one: his clear- 

1 “Twd, Holmes-like solvings are. alien to a 

which is unstable, intangible, amoi;-! 

I Pboiti. ’ ••• • ; :• . • , r ■ -• _ 

• by Contrast, takes his colours from that 
. .y 1 ' ™ Ua chameleon,“a greatimitator” , “a 

*Kman every day”, “put together frorii bits of 
people”. Rribnds can’t agree on a picture 
; JtJti since hegives ‘‘to, Cachman trie charao- 
, [rjy?®ompd to be in search of”. He can’t be 
: y^cd through hia 'mistresses,: since ‘‘he 
r. g' ^ye- affairs.; He. haf Uyes”. "He’s a 
•J*! 1 * orie woman decides. “All you have to 
L • yj* ®rt«l > the hermit crab that climbed into , 
: l0ok f o r the truth about him. The 

* hat we.give Wm of ourselves.” And' 
^ P leada “Why don’t you just tell 
, 'S«. he receives thp suggestipn with' 
•; ’fenJJS Hr®*'* 1 ! indulgence. Pym is a creature 
; ^t, and mist is a recurrent image in 

; • iiSW* thp Weather of spies and moral ambit 
: • Whcter in A Small Town iti Ger- 

:• ‘‘There are do absolutes here; 


r ' ™ omatt sum * vt uh; 
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metaphysically, is not unconnected with the 
state of the nation. The Britain that Pym 
“serves" has lost its way, and the fault lies 
largely with Us aimless, demoralized, shamb- 
lingly unprofessional" ruling class. The black 
market Britain in which Pym’s father operates, 
however, with its spivs, sharks, lovelies and 
tick-tack men, is all-too flourishing. Both these 
Britains, the administrative and the sub- 
capitalistic, are beautifully caught by le Carr6. 
He is a laureate of the nation’s “post-imperial 
sleepwalk", and his popularity stems partly 
from his knack - “luck” he himself has called it 

- of anticipating and then analysing the Issues 
of our time. Genre novelists can’t normally 
expect to become keepers of the nation's con- 
science, but people have begun -to turn to le 
Carte for hard documentary information ab- 
out, and even moral guidance on, such matters 
as national security, political defection, East- 
West relations and even (in his last novel) the 
Israeli-Palestine problem. 

Sometimes it is hard to tell where history 
stops and le Carre begins. “Mole", a word he 
rescued from the obscurity of KGB slang, has 
gone into the language; George Smiley’s re- 
turn from retirement is confused in many 
minds with the return of Sir Maurice Oldfield, 
Bill Haydon with Philby, Blunt, Hollis and so 
on; and when Anatoly Shcharansky walked 
across the GUenicke Bridge earlier this year it 
was impossible for commentators - never mind 
that Shcharansky had come with the full know- 
ledge of the Soviets and was in any case no spy 

- not to invoke le Carre. The new novel has its 
topicality too, given the recent defection of a 
high-ranking West German, but le Carre 
doesn’t appear over-concerned with authentic- 
ity. There is nothing remotely realistic, for ex- 
ample, about Brotherhood’s interrogation of 
Pym’s wife, Mary, whose miraculous powers of 
recall are a creaking plot device. 

If we don’t much mind, this is because, as 
Tom Paulin points out in his book of essays 
Ireland and the English Crisis, le Carre is more 
a myth-maker than a naturalistic novelist: 
Paulin compares Smiley to Spenser's Red 
Cross Knight and thinks le Carre’s subject “the 
betrayed consciousness of Albion”. There is 
more imagery of the Fall in A Perfect Spy , 
describing the boy Pym's expulsion from a 
Paradise of “polished tangerines in silver pap- 
er, and pink chandeliers in the dining-room 
and roaring visits to distant racetracks” into the 
Purgatory of wartime Englahd. And tMs novel, 
like its predecessors, has a fascination with the 
charming serpents - the Haydons and Pyms - 
in our midst. The names of the characters, here 
belong to Bunyanesque allegory: Brother- 
hood, Conger, Cudlove, Carver, Watchman, 
Merryman, Sir Makepeace Water-master. The 
operation on which Pym’s life turns is called 
“Greensleeves”. 

•- It’s necessary to point to this allegorical ele- 
ment in le Carre, which springs from his ex- 
amination of the national psyche, since a pre- 
judice persists - patronizing to author and au- 
dience alike - that be panders to a vulgar Brit- 
ish craving for “sub-fletion about spies’^. Tom 
Stoppard brilliantly parodies such fiction in r A 
Dog It Was That Died ,, where a suicidal secret 
agent confesses that he has so completely ldst 
track of the bluffs arid double bluffer, the fram- 
ing and counter-fraroinjjs, that hie can no longer 
remember whoso side he is supposed to be on. 

* But not all le Carre’s novels ire to bp enjoyed 
at the level of puzzle-soivirig; his digressions 
and long-windednoss- offend purists of tire 
genre; ' and .he shows, little of, -say, L®n 
Delghton’s fascinatiori with gadgetiy or |an 
Fleming’s 'confidence that Brits cart, do no 
wrong. Spies, moreover, have a long .and re-, 
spectable literary herijage, reaching back tp : 
Judas. Brin Jopscu tsVrote: V I. ' * ■: ; . 

:Spti, you are lights In' stpl'o, but o? bare Stuff , . 

- WhC. when you have bum! yourselves down lo the 

• • .. * : - i ' '-.SQUu, 

^tinlc, and are thrown away. End fidr enougb. , 

Le Cbit 6 agrees that inost spies are ;pf base 
awff, hut they are «tltejnfrntry of Wr JdetH 
.fogyVfutfiUirig Jt* dirtfost wishes, iN [as auch; 
'deterVi examination, They ate also a bMi» for 
talking' abodt the espionage of the spirit, the 

■ strttawms arid conccalrrients and betrayals Of 

SSiSSssS'fllS' 

:«^aass-»* 

onreMession ^SiiUio|4»r 


Dare in their Secrets in the Family, where they Tl 
distinguish between the “real” secret s wc keep ar 
from others and the inner fantasies - arising 
from “jealousy, rivalry, love and hate" - which U 
become secrets “because they cannot be ex- re 
pressed”. Pym has made his career out of the sc 
former but is now, at his writing-desk, forcing ju 
himself to get out the latter: “No evasions, no m 
fictions, no devices. Just my over-promised self ei 
set free. ” To say that A Perfect Spy is about the gi 
intelligence service is like saying that 77ie L 
Mayor of Casterbrldge is about the Corn Laws, tc 

Both are pretexts for analysis of human mo- C 
tive. And both, as it happens, show that “char- ai 
acter is fate” and that grown men arc slaves to P 
their pasts. vi 

Pym has so long lived a life of concealment S 
and role-playing - “Everything must wear a b 
disguise in order to he real” - that when he ir 
begins to set down his autobiography he speaks h 
of himself in both the first and third person . It’s ji 
an odd and dislocating device which expresses S 
something of his multiple personality, and use- h 
fully delays the reader from merely bolting 0 
down the narrative. Pym’s habit of living “on tt 
several planes at once” is traced back to the 
childhood traumas of his father Rick’s “tem- c 
porary liquidity problems” and imprison- i 
ments, his mother’s madness and the suicide of e 
his surrogate mother, Lippsic. The last leads i 
directly to Pym’s first act of treachery , against a < 
schoolfricnd. Later he composes a series of I 
epigrams about betrayal (“Betrayal as hope 
and compensation. . . . Betrayal as love. ... : 

Betrayal as escape”), the most satlsfyingly pa- 
radoxical of which is: “We betray to be loyal. 
Betrayal is like imagining when the reality isn’t 
good enough.” This links Pym to his father, 
whose luxurious criminality and Jonsonian 
coney-catching are an attempt to transcend the 
privations of an England in which he lias never 
felt fully at home. Pym, though a mode! school- 
hay, connives in his father’s frauds, and even- 
tually fetches up in Switzerland, “the spiritual 
home of natural spies”, a nowhere to be no- 
body in, where he begins , bis career in 
espionage.- 1 . . 

The thesis lurking here Is- that the father 
makes the son, that Rick’s Crooked inventive- 
ness creates Magnus’s hollow shell, that the 
larcenous entrepreneur begets the perfect spy. 
But this is a partial and simplistic account of 
Magnus, as unsatisfactory in its way as Smiley’s 
explanation of Bill Haydon (“he imagined 
Bill’s Marxism making up for his inadequacy as 
an artist, and for his Loveless childhood”) and 
le Carrd’s of Kim Philby, Which so annoyed ; ■ 
Graham Greene and Hugh Trevor-Roper, To 1 
offset it we have a second ‘'explanatory ” lao- \ 
tor, Magnus’s friendship with Axel; a Czech ! 
fellow-lodger in Bern, which he has entered 
illegally. Axel, iri keeping with Mb riame; took? . . 
the part of a Symbolist poet -black beret, pale- 
face, wasted body aad walking-stick. He intro^ ■ 
duces Pym to German art and (literally) to 
Thomas Mann, Pym, recruited by. Brother- 
hood on a vague, semi-official baas (“he spit of ’ 
half knows what he’s sort of doing and Spit of 1 ; 
why"), betrays Axel to the Swiss authorities, 
Later they are happily reunited arid Pym , after : 
years of guilt, has bis burden lifted. But the 
reprieve has its price: Jn! a subtle win subtly 
imparted by 1© Cand, Axis! turns the screws on 
and, faced with Forster’s; Choice - to be loyal 
efther to.hls friends or his country 7 -Pyiti tikes 
Forster’s Option Deciding not to sell hfr trie pd . 

■ a second time is the most important 1 perhaps . 
only! moral stond he ever piakes:. “Life Is • 
Seeing people sight if itjdfls ydtt.” , 

- Knowing le Can*, we guriss that it will kill 
pym, just as ft killed Uafnaa in Tht Spy. Who ; 
Came in from th* Cold and Jerry Westerby in, •> 

; The Honourable Schoolboy , and just df It 
'■ Brought Over Km la in Smiley^ People: tfte $ogr 
gy' moral cehtre of such, fiction is that pepplri •' 

' vriU ripanythingfor love* as Pyrin putsit, ”Love 1 
. ji whatever youcan still betray.*' What people y, 

■ will do. for love is to be distinguished from, rind .. . 1 
Is often at odds with; what they s»y they’re j 

'doing “for the' Country?; a much repeated ■: 
phrase i: in le CqiTft's work, risually prefadng ;* 
rorri* pious ;'titterarice about (he nation now 
being able to sleep safely.in its bed. Whrit pyip. .. 
'dqis tor fti* country heiV; comes under .the • 
'susjrirtopvoC’thri 1 Americaji^y a^./thorigh' = 
Brotherhood ridicules theatpiospherepf iais-'j ; 
trust slush, pinitiny -begeta^r iriah' tab’t re- 

meniber where- he ; wai oji ^he ; night of the v 
tenth? : ’rten' •’ 


Then he's loo damn flip with his alibi” - they 
aren’t easily discouraged. 

In spite of raptures on the “freedom” of the 
United States, “so open-hearted with its sec- 
rets” and (as Auden might have wanted to add) 
so rich, some warmly anti- American pre- 
judices are aired in the novel, focused in the 
main on the absurd but tenacious Grant Leder- 
er, who, albeit unwittingly, comes nearest to 
guessing where Pym is and what he is up to. 
Lederer is later punished for his hubris. He is 
too dogged and mathematical to prosper, lc 
Carr£ having a Romantic preference for the 
artistic imagination. This is a quality which 
Pym shares with Smiley (both of them well 
versed in German literature), though unlike 
Smiley he abuses it . It's also a quality exhibited 
by le Carre himself, not just in the marvellous 
intricacy of his narrative structure but through 
his allusions to other writers and self-referring 
jokes. Pym’s code-book Is Grimmelshausen's 
Sfmplicissiinits, another copy of which Smiley 
leaves behind at his club in Tinker Tailor Sol- 
dier Spy. Wc can be sme it is also a code-book 
to le Carre’s fiction. 

A Perfect Spy is a rich work, with all the 
discursive strengths of lc Carre's recent writ- 
ing: the long stretches of dialogue - or more 
accurately interroga lion , since only one person 
is asking the questions; the identic significance 
of certain objects, in this case Rick's green 
filing cabinet (in A Small Town in Germany it 
was a green file); the unerringly suggestive 
social detail. It also brings something new, a 
twinned narrative, the spy thriller overlapping 
with a B lid tmgs roman which, even if we hadn't 
been told, we could have guessed from its very 
different texture is heavily autobiographical. 
The two are in ironic juxtaposition: while MIS 
and the Americans fret that Pym has gone over 
to the Russians and try to close the stable door 
after the horse has bolted, Pym sits there writ- 
ing like Proust. The characterization of his 
father - charming, profligate, generous, vi- 
cious, deluding and self-deluding - is superbly 
handled, and the accounts of his entourage of 
crooks, “mothers", sponsors and “neverwoz- 
' . zeis*. (race-horses), or of his Ill-starred attempt 
to become a Liberal MP, reveal an unexpected 
comic talent in le Cand, who has always been a 
fine mimic but never, previously, a wit: there is 
a good moment, for instance, when a now 
prosperous Pym treats his father to an expen- 
sive meal “in order to savour Rick’s disapprov- 
al at seeing his own boy put down good, money 
where a signature would have done the trick 11 . . 

It is apitvthat some of the writing, notably 
• :abputsM r '.is altogether less happy - ^Her 
breasts In sutiimef or winter were high and very 
I strong", “he was taking me up and down the 
Scale and I was weeping and. thanking him”. 

. But there is enough here to silence those who 
have urged ie Carre to abandon spy fiction and 
write a conventional .novel, a plria which 
ignores (he feet that he has already beaten the 
genre trap - 1 not, though, by ^ venturing outside, 

’ as in The. Naive and. Sentimental Lover , but by 
■; finding unexpected room within, as in The Per - 
feet Spy. 

That academics now dissect fe Carr6 in semi- 
nars as well as read him on trains is indicated by 
the appearance, of three full-length studies of 
his work. Of these, Peter Lewis’sis the longest, 
.. most commonsensical and informative, with 
die fullest bibliography and the most to say 
. about the life of David Cornwell. If much of 
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Rational capers 


the book consists of plot summary and fairly 
elementary critical analysis, few will resent this 
kind of recapping (the plots are easily forgot- 
ten or misunderstood), and Lewis has interest- 
ing things to say about, for example, the text- 
ual variants between the British and American 
editions of the novels. (The crude anti-Soviet 
motif on the American-produced jacket of 
Lewis's book is itself symptomatic of the trans- 
atlantic divide: where we look to le Carte 
for insights into the English malaise, the 
Americans have enlisted him as an anti- 
communist.) 

Tony Barley's is n more thoughtful and 
ambitious book but tortuously written, it 
addresses itself primarily to the New Left, 
seeking to rescue le Carte from the Marxist 
stricture that “his novels promote a knowing, 
yet cynical quietism” and are “an ideological 
evacuation of the political": Barley argues that 
the “le Carteaii" method is to “problematize" 
the matter of liberalism, individualism and 
East-West relations and thus to offer, in spite 
of its consciously held views, a radical critique 
of liberal humanism and of the British estab- 
lishment. Barley's recruitment of le Carte en- 
tails some perverse arguments and compari- 
sons (with Brecht, for instance), but he is right 
to see le Corrfi as a serious political writer and 
has interesting material on his treatment of 
women. The title of his book, as with much 
inside it, is less perverse than it seems: it is not. 
Barley shows, that le Carte himself takes sides 
but that he forces his characters to do so. 

David Monaghan's study, the weakest and 
most stubbornly literary-critical of the three, 
begins from the assumption that the case for le 
Carrd has already been made and that plot 
summaries and character sketches can be dis- 
pensed with: it examines instead his “use of 
light imagery”, his “dualistic vision", his rela- 
tionship with Greene and Conrad, and his un- 
changing presentation of George Smiley, 
Whose failure to develop is adjudged “an ex- 
p redskin of le Carry's faith In tho persistence of 
the human urge towards completeness”. As 
that suggests, Monaghan seems to be stuck in 
some Anglican-Leavisian time-warp, talking 
about “life-affirming gestures” and “the empti- 
ness of the modem spirit”, and presenting 
le Carrd as a rather monk-like seeker after 
enlightenment rather than as someone pre- 
pared to get his hands dirty in the issues of our . 
time. 


Neville Shack 

AMITAV GHOSH 

The Circle of Reason 

423pp. Hamish Hamilton. £19.95. 

0241 11726 7 

Alu is a boy with a potato-shaped head and a 
persona fitting him for picaresque fiction; 
things happen to him, but he retains a certain 
innocence in a world marked by guile. Bal- 
aram, his cranky uncle, adopts him as a young 
orphan. Their village in Bengal then becomes 
the starting-point for a series of capers, chases 
and mysteries which take Alu westwards to the 
Arab world. His companions are never less 
than the rummest types, doing their extrava- 
gant best to bedevil the plot with a tangent 
here, a conspiracy there, and a scattering of 
energies everywhere else. Alu enters this mad- 
cap Indian diaspora, eventually joining up 
again with the beloved book of his life, a 
biography of Louis Pasteur. Just when you 
suspect that randomness is all, an old thread 
reappears, to weave a motif out of a contin- 
gency. 

Appropriately enough, this Indian tale sets 
great store by the act of weaving on a loom, 
although Alu's aunt is no slouch with a Singer 
sewing machine. Balaram, a schoolmaster, 
amazes people when he apprentices Alu to the 
weaving trade. Mechanical man is a fine exam- 
ple indeed, using his mind to create a unified 
world; reason should inform everything. 
Balaram’s ridiculous delusions, strange ideas 
and experiments with the free use of carbolic 
acid certainly make for incident. He lashes out 
at a friend for allowing his mind to become a 
dumping-ground for the West. Balaram might 
as well be indicting himself. The Pasteurized 
cosmos, and character assessments of the hu- 
man skull in the pseudo-science of phrenology, 
are particular obsessions of hia; the Indian 
mind chafes at its European chains while it 
tightens the links. The Rationalist motto 
“Reason rescues Man from Barbarity” becom- 
es a pretext for Balaram’s absurd brand of 
village terrorism. He establishes a Pasteur 
School of Reason, dedicated to the French 
conqueror of evil mitrobes, but the project is 
predictably doodled. ! , 

.After the close of that truly wacky chapter, 
the action moyes across the Arabian Sea, with 


more angles thrown in along the way. A dis- 
placed teacher-cum-charlatan, a salesman of 
laxatives, and Zindi, madam-extraordinary, 
meet up with Alu on the boat journey. Zindi 
turns out to be a vital catalyst in the town of 
al-Ghazira, a jerry-built jumble of a place. One 
of the many expatriate Indian merchants there, 
Jeevanbhai Patel, owner of the Durban Tailor- 
ing House, involves himself with Zindi and 
even more shady business. Another curious 
character. Nuri, sells eggs and trades stories, a 
living reject from the Arabian Nights. Every 
egg is an epic for him, a thousand-page song of 
love, death and betrayal. So (over the course of 
420 pages here) one story leads inexorably to 
another, in a dyslexic game of consequences, 
always colourful, but giving a slipshod feel to 
the narrative as a whole. 

Alu meanwhile fades out, apparently 
crushed to death by a collapsing building. But 
he survives, as if by a miracle, to preach against 
the horrors of the cash-nexus. This formerly 
silent, inscrutable figure must be taking on his 
uncle’s mantle. Pasteur got it right, obviously. 
The old microbiologist wanted purity but had 
foiled finally to track down the definitive germ, 
money, and eradicate it. Now, perhaps, it is all 
a question of metaphors, a picaresque farrago 
alive with phantoms of morality. If events be- 
come too flighty and crazed for a level-headed 
kind of reader, Zindi will offer some counter- 
poise. What would happen, she asks, if we all 
spent our time chasing every new madness that 
sweeps over us? Never underestimate the task 
of staying alive and keeping the house 
together, even if it is a thoroughly disreputable 
establishment. This particular fictional world, 
though, crawls with shysters; it does not know 
such a thing as domestic stability. 

Onwards, to Algeria, with some reflections 
on that country provided by the most serious 
deracinated Indian so far, Dr Mishra. The tone 
in this final phase of the novel becomes 
poignant and thoughtful. Knowledge, whether 
of microbiology or anything mechanical, has a 
human value: no small relief after such a 
roistering trail, on which pedagogy served to 
confuse the issue, whatever that was. This free- 
wheeling juggernaut of a story, the making of 
Alu, inevitably generates more heat than light. 

A very lively style has it going in aU directions, 
oil escapades and wheezes, letting rip until 
some kind of rationiale is added at the end to 
convey sobriety. 




Gulled, lulled and de-hoodwinked 


Patricia Craig . 

WILLIAM TRBVOR ; : . 

The News from Ireland 
285pp. Bodley Head. £9.95. 

037P306953 . . 

T'“l " ■!■ •* . ■-* - i '■ - .. 

; In his novel Fftils of. Fortune (1983), WUliam ' 
1. Trevor .looks back to a past condition of, Ire?; i 
■: fend as i t affected ah Anglo-Irish family: the 
pamcof toebpbk nbt set in the present are 
. wncerned with a Black and Tan at rocky arid its 
* aftertnat hr |lt- also alludes to the b^haViour of ' , 
i Oae ^mpunctlous : Anglo : J?ishwomart at, an 
, Mrliej date'r-_ (he 1840s, famine years , when 
;-^e, ; t|ie \^p of avUpdoWnei^ ^ttoyclledthe 
neighbourhood » « doing what she cauld for 

111* itqrving and .the dying, : her carriage 1 59 : 

' heavy. v^th, grain ah# flour, that once’ U* axle; 

] brdkd in half* i Trevor, who demonstrated his' 

: flairfor historical evocation in this novels does: 

, so aj&airt in tlw masterly title story froin his new 
: cbllectfoti the year is 1847, when the news 
tfom Reldnd was no krtqre heartening than it Is 
, atjnrpscnt -iWr<itchedne$s and starvation iq jha 
i countrysldc^and Inadequate expedients such ' 

, ai| soup kttdfeds aqd fntilq wotk, provided for 
the needy (those ‘whose legs held ' (hem uh)< 
'Ttelief Work* - io this instance, a road going 
; found in a circle - corned Ihto the back^round - 
<rf the Tfevor MOcy. ' ", 7 j.;,; -t 

\ In tb ‘6 afpryi thePitlvertaft^oflpswfidi, JiaV- 
' ing iriherited’an Irish [’toighduiq.V ahd bhp'dsr ■ 
log to live ip it* are a wlbnaifehig thCoiaelves td ; 
■tfje customs of, the'Muntry.^’Tb, 

; eyo|encej Without looking for grdtiftudeVis drib' :■■■ 
: such Custopt: The pirate; rt^hhibing' to;]; 
edgine^s. ahd .wprsfef at anh.pOi.trt^ hews'Bf- a i 
so-caUed“mirade”intheh>^Uty^th^ 


stigmatized child,’ is brought to the well-placed 
- family, who utter conventional expressions of 
outrage' and disbelief. . 

The unexceptionable activities of the Pujver- 
tafts are- observed by two people attached to 
their household: , a' poor Protestant butler 
; called Fogarty, and a young English governess, 
Anna Maria Heddoe. Fogarty , who would' like 
; to see the Pulvertafts pulverized, has nothing 
against them -only that they did not stay where 
j they belonged. With their arrival, it seems to 
• hi™) ‘ some 1 obscure restorative ■ process has 
been vitlated., Left to itself, the house would 
haVegone back into the clay, Attended unemo- 
; tionally by him feid his sister. As itls.he says, 
instead of the past, it’s tlje future that’s wither- 
ing. Fdgfeiy, Spqke^an for no one; ieiflibr 
the stricken without nOr the sheltered within, 
inflicts, Ws thoughts about the plight of all pf . 
i them bn poor , 1 well-tneaqing Anna Marla, who ' 













; to de-hoodwink those gulled, or lulled, Into a' 
wrong opinion fe ffroftg Ip Certain characters 
created by thls authbr. , v . 

Batlle^ In the ttoiy; Fogarty hft* planned a 
1 similarly divulging role for Anna Maria: telling 
Her abOut thp/mutHated child, hb «q>ects b - 
pippef horror to pariy her fo her employers, 
c will stand id r the drayring*room or the hap 

iflrtaclflrtg qut ihc' triith ati them, putting Hr a 
nutiheli all that -ttuist;;be sal*’! Smacking outi 
; the imthat thefrj, in opeWaVor another 
; - the.'^iraiqtlb fictfonJ 

mbtf erafe 

netstectivtf mi Trhb 


kindness and reason. 

Trevor arranges things, in this story, so that 
the emphasis falls oddly but tellingly, allowing 
an ironic viewpoint to go hand-in-hand with 
the depiction of malaise. Elsewhere in the col- 
lection,, we have the story M Virgins”, in which a 
splendid young man; riot destined to live long, 

' upsets a frfendahip between two romantic girls 
by persuading each of his exclusive interest in 
her; “Bpdjly Secrets” concerns a fete marriage 
between two people, one a widow, and both 
With Imperfections they’d rather not reveal. In 
■The Wodc|ing in the Garden* 1 , a girl in ari 
inferior position in a hotel. forms an ajlia o cc 
with, the son of her enijployers; U Dusted from 
It, and retaliates - unusually for a Trevor stoiy 
by npi blurting out the truth; rit the young 
tiMn s wedding. Ke'cplpg mum, while she goes 
.about her humble business, will constitute a 
mofe subtle revenge. JTwo More Gallants” - 
aq exercise in deftness and brevity - has the 
Dubliners story behind it. We remember Cor- 
fey. who took himself off to lay a Dublin sldwy 
amt to touch the willing girl for a sovereign,’ 
.while bis crony Lenehan wandered the streets: . 

the outcome of the trans- 
artitMi. Suppose tifeTsidvvy bajli real-life mod- 

■SipiSSS!! 

intfie grip ■ 

expound* 

sufo mvqiVed)^4meMjsor ' 

ri..>0ckfora,y<? 








"Samuel Beckett Seated, Full Length ", 
AvigdorArikha, 1971 ; from Atikha, ebook of 
reproductions, most In colour, from tkefutlrsaM; f 
the artist’s work, with texts by. Beckett, RkheM - ' 
Channtn, Andri Fermigier, Robert Hughe, . 

Livingston and Barbara Rose (223pp. Vmaae., 
Hudson. £40.0500091714). Samuel Becktttw^ 
Arikha, in 1982: "I have not ceased to admin , . .. 
throughout his development, his acuity of 
sureness of execution and Incomparable 

past and of the problems that besefcond/ut^- ' 

perhaps in this double a wareness, at once ttwd"* 
atld bnplicUln his work, thathelslnastpstW^ 
alone." Beckett, eighty onApHUX, tyuwrwy. : 
many to be himself heroically alone, end no!*?* ■■ 

of the problems that beset continuance, comm. 

wHteflcdon and plays. His Complete Draw*, 
Works, running to a surprising 476 pages, • • 
published this. week by Faber (112.30. OSfllj^. 
and will be reviewed in aforthcombtg Issue ojm 
TLS; 

•Two novels by Penelope Mortimcf!’®*. 
cently Men reissued by HutcfemW* ^ 
Pumpkin Eater ( 222 pp, £8.95 . 0 09 
.first published in 1902, and The K&* I 7 J 
&; 95 . 0 09 163730 9 ), first pubUsbed^ 

Reviewing the former, toe 

• “Were the juggling of fi. me ^ 
detail of day-to-day impressions ^ 

' tidns/qot so purigenfly 
^ described, one ntightisa^: 

ribvel about a likeable neurotic 

unlikeablb husband, tfeeir murnagf “ 

ibject not 

: i ; r,- 
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For love and money 


B enedict Nightingale 

JAMES HARDING 

Alda 

238pp. Methuen. £12.95. 

041 3580903 

The James Agate that emerges from this short 
biography was a paradoxical fellow. He was a 
workaholic Falstaff, an industrious drone. 
Even before the obituarists started to flannel 
his ghost, he was being favourably compared to 
Hiditt; but his formal education ended early 
and he was, by his own admission, always 
aware of concealing “the meagreness of the 
academic stock within"; and Arnold Bennett 
vent so far as to call him “fundamentally unin- 
telligent''. He was a theatre critic who rose to 
be President of the Hackney Horse Society, an 
arbiter of taste who, again in his own words, 
"looked tike a fanner and dressed like a book- 
maker". It is somehow appropriate that he 
shodd have been the British drama’s most in- 
fluential judge in a period, roughly 1920 to 
1945, when the British drama itself seemed 
only very occasionally worth judging at alt. 

One wonders how long some of his profes- 
sorial behaviour would have been tolerated In 
our more severe era. “He sometimes reviewed 
1 book without reading it, or a play or film 
without seeing it,” admits James Harding, 
adding forgivingly and let’s hope incorrectly, 
"bat so do most journalists.” He seems to have 
kk no great qualms about sleeping in the 


theatre, or leaving half-way through a per- 
formance (“an experienced taster doesn’t have 
to swallow barrels of bilge to know what he’s 
drinking"), or even asking friends or factotums 
to write the odd review under his name. He 
violently attacked Beverley Nichols’s pacifist 
play Avalanche as James Agate of The Sunday 
Times, then praised it as interesting and 
stimulating under the pseudonym of George 
Warrington in Country Life. Harding manages 
to find some consistency in this, and defends 
the critic’s right to second thoughts; but he is 
hardly very convincing. 

His strength as a biographer lies in evoking a 
casually Babylonian life-style that now seems 
as remote to us as the Restoration must have 
seemed to Agate: the regular lunches at the 
Ivy, the long suppers at the Cafe Royal, the 
widely reported interchanges with fellow- 
celebrities. To Lilian Braithwaite: “I have long 
wanted to tell you that you are the second most 
beautiful woman in London.” Back from 
Braithwaite: “I shall long cherish that, coming 
from our second-best theafre critic.” Unluck- 
ily, it all took its toll, on both purse and pen. 
Since Agate expected champagne almost daily, 
was apt to hire a taxi to cross the street and kept 
more than one retainer at the London house he 
rechristened the Villa Volpone, he was almost 
permanently In debt. And debt combined with 
inner compulsion to keep him writing and wri- 
ting, if not criticism then essays, if not essays 
then tne long-running diary he called Ego. In 
1935 he wrote a grand total of 550,000 words 
and, since he sometimes spent days on his Sun - 


Innocents at home 


Charles Causley 

DENYS YAL BAKER 
Cirafah Prelude 
207pp. Kimber. £7.95. 

011830585 X 

Denys Vai Baker’s posthumous Cornish Pre - 
fefe, the twenty-first of his autobiographical 
books based on his life as a freelance writer in 
Cornwall, takes us back to toe beginnings of his 
forty-ycar-Iong love-affair with the county. 
Following the break-up of his first marriage, 
Vil Baker -Welsh by origin, incurably roman- 
fe. perhaps the last of the bohemians, and 
jwennined at all costs to be a writer - sets out 
“Mb Buckinghamshire for the far west in an 
Asiin Seven with his son aged three and 
publishes himself in a converted cowshed 
Wtb ft stunriing view of most of Penwith from 
Zttmor to Godrevey, Cornish Prelude is the 
jtaynf his second marriage and the raising of a 
of six children in a variety of homes 
. a cottage above Seniten Cove, a 
jtiken-roomed house opening on to the St 
7 s * * 5€a to of Porthmeor, where on one ocea- 
** the sea actually roared Into the kitchen, 
J* a “Venteenth-century dwelling with ad- 
)°“big abandoned sawmill on the wooded 
°f the River Fowey. 

• surface of the book is light and pnler- 
; “^g.andyal Baker aqd his wifeemerge as 

and resourceful characters In the kinds 
otuatlon that would drive most parents pf 
r * 6 fellies to madness, despair and an early 
dtfEcqlt to convey the foil seqse 
wnat |t meaqs to live In this fashion, always 
‘J^cedon a tight-rope above disaster - a life 
. J^ great strain”, he writes. In fact, be ? 
; U extraordinarily well. It never seems 

ctJ*f °cciirred to him to abandon writing, a* 
ft, be; Weis' dedicated, for one less. 

; afduoiks. " ;• . . . ■. . •> 

k * 01 tti Cornwall, and kept him 
iSuii c ^ e * rI i r Wa lifelong fascination with the 
L felationshtp between the marty 
- Sr^tosts Writ lq the county, and their 

of, tend and. sem Val Baker 
yj^ lo taake^tlnxe .to analyse this rela- 

• icuff’ p^fe*# fast of the painter and 
‘ K. got qo farther with It' than his 


great good humour, we are offered the memor- 
able portrait of a family and an unusually hon- 
est and convincing account of a strong and 
loving marriage. 

If the family was often short of money, it 
does not seem to have been short on affection, 
■ and Val Baker writes of the children involved 
quite without sentimentality and with a sym- 
pathetic understanding and tolerance that time 
and again remind me of the best of A. S. Neill . 
This unpretentious narrative has much more in 
it for parents, teachers and social workers than 
many a professional textbook on the rearing 
and education of young children. And what a 
family! After years of financial crisis, Val 
Baker receives a legacy on the death of his 
mother and at once spends it on buying a large 
converted motor fishing vessel ip which th 6 y 
cheerfully take to the sea.. Their adventures, 
including a trip up the Seine to Paris during an 
Easter of rain and snow and culminating in a 
performance of Jacques Tati’s Jour de Fife in a 
Montparnasse cinema with a real brass band 
and free balloons, produce a saga of Innoc- 
ents abroad that inspires a belief in divine 
providence. 

From the succession of family dramas and 
comedies, the reader is left wondering how Val 
Baiter managed to produce, in addition to toe 
many non-fiction books, the fifteen novels and 
collections of short stories, as Well as the two 
historib series he so perceptively edited of his 
arts magazine, Cornish Review (a harvest here 
! for the future: anthologist). Sadly, he died Id 
July 19 M. Despite his difficulties and trials, my 

; impression of him always was as a happy man . 

• Patently, to the end; Erom.the evidenci.of his 

• life and works, Denys Val Baker and Audpn V 
: “Master and Boatswain " 1 spoke With toe same. 
*• voice: "I was not looking for a cage / Ip which 
: . to mqj>e in toy old age”. But I wish hit probf* 

redder Here had served him with mpre carts: 

1 Jess Val Baker deserves bettor 1 W 
; described one : point as retiring, albeit 
1 magnificently, ’’In high dungeon". ji 

.■ _ r~ • ' r; 

‘ Marjorie Seldon's ^ Popples andjiosis: A.stafy. 

Of. courage (i99pp, with sixtyttwo half-tMe 
,ph 9 tbgraphsand 

flhkiteraryBaok^POBMl93,S«v«r<dato 

. K<intTNi5W.p M8I15 OOdJJs » mematrttf 
.‘j rtitaim Willett. whole 


day Times column, by no means all were slap- 
dash words. In 1938 he earned the equivalent 
of £96,000 now, and spent still more. 

Agate's more private tastes tended towards 
the Proustian. He regularly visited the HOtel 
Marigny in search of rough trade, whose rancid 
socks he apparently liked to sniff and whose 
urine, spiced with whisky , he would quaff; and 
once he saw the great Marcel there, followed 
on the way upstairs by an acolyte with a cage 
full of white rats. Such predilections proved 
dangerous, coming (as they eventually did) to 
the eBrs of his proprietor. Lord Kemsley, and 
leading (as they may indirectly have done) to 
his replacement by his more respectable de- 
puty, Harold Hobson. This is an old story , held 
by Harding as by most people to be discreditable 
to Agate. The version repeated here is that in 
his terror of losing his job he courted Hobson, 
flattered him, even recommended him as his 
successor, thus betraying his friend, cx- 
secretary and promised heir, AInn Dent; yet 
there is something about it that doesn't quite 
add up. Is that really the way a falling king 
treats a dreaded rival? Is it treacherous to 
avoid nepotism? Might Agate not have con- 
vinced himself that Ilobson was the better 
critic, as he probably was? 

“No great shakes as n man,” summed up 
Dent himself, “but very great shnkes as a witty 
and Influential critic." Subtract the “very", and 
the verdict seems just, though one wouldn't 
altogether know it from Harding’s book. Its 
breezy, fluent, readable style seems better 
suited to chronicling its subject’s personal 
shakes than to anatomizing the shakes of his 
criticism. Nor does it adequately deal with the 
slippery and possibly rather silly question 
posed in its foreword: was Agate “the Hazlitt 
of lus age"? 

For what It's worth, the answer is no. He 
hadn't Huzlitt's breadth and depth oE mind, 
any more than he had Shaw’s crusading 
humour or Beerbohm's sophistication or, to 
invoke a later talent he himself encouraged, 
Tynan’s incisive wit. Nor did he think it a duty. 


as our own Irving Wardle would think it, to 
suppress his own personality and carefully 
analyse the work in hand. He was an opinion- 
ated middlebrow wilh an irrepressible gift 
of the gab and a theory of drama more epi- 
grammatic than enlightening: “a play which 
doesn't make you yawn or fidget is a good play 
relative to you. A play at which only a numb- 
skull would yawn or fidget is a good play ab- 
solutely." No wonder he couldn’t make head 
or tall of Pirandello, one of the principal 
challenges with which his age presented him. 

Yet as early as 1925 he could proclaim 
Chekhov's Cherry Orchard “one of the great 
plays of the world”, and always, and more 
importantly, he was a marvellously articulate 
enthusiast for acting. While still a boy in his 
native Salford or a clerk in his father’s cloth- 
business, he saw Irving, Bernhardt, R€janc, 
Duse; as a critic, he wrote a biography of 
Rnchel, collected anthologies of reviews of 
past performances and thought it an 
elementary duty to discover from their con- 
temporaries how Betterton, Garrick, Mrs 
Siddons, Kemble, Kean, Macready and many 
another conducted themselves on stage. That 
meant that when he came to a Gielgud or an 
Edith Evans, both of whom he hugely 
admired, he could compare, constructively 
contrast, and place their quirks and quiddities 
in a continuing truditiun - and do so, more- 
over, with shrewdness, spirit and style. 

This is an example little followed nowadays, 
thanks partly to shortage of space on nrts 
pages, partly to a vague feeling that film and 
video have made description less important, 
partly to idleness and ignorance. And that is 
surely a loss and a pity. Perhaps it is too much 
to claim that Agate's responsiveness to per- 
formance made him a great critic. But it meant 
that lus talents were well suited to the particu- 
lar strengths of his period, which were less to 
be found in new drama, more in classical re- 
vival. Anyone wanting anything approaching a 
complete picture of the theatrical 1920s, 30s 
and 40s will always have to read James Agate . 




“A prodigious accomplishment. 
This book should bedotne the standard 
I reference for anyone Interested in the. 
subject, and l do not Imagine that It will be 
superseded for many genera lions. ’ 

: • —j. Thomas Rimer 

The Princeton Companion 
to Classical Japanese 
Literature 

■ . Earl Miner, Hiroko Odaglri, iand , 

. ' ■ RobeH £. bfprrdit , 

S r biiih spqctallst- and- beginner here Is a single 
ine (hat cunioliu the general and Specific Infor- 
mation necessary to :jn understanding of Japanese 
tirurjiiure from Us btglin pings iu UUiH. Marring with a 
tit entry his lory, including an essay on 'Japanese 
aesthetics, the CriHipnutnii Includes a section tihe- 
InnfeeAt bf the hook) on ma|or authors. and works. . 
with miih: than .*25 entricp by panit* tpid. more than , 
lilt! hy. iltle. amliiiniither limB seLnloni iin literacy 
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Sales of books 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

Sotheby’s two-part sale on April 15 and April 
29 is mixed, but the first part in particular 
contains some interesting and unusual items. 
The first section of the first day’s sale compris- 
es books given to the library of Trinity College, 
Glasgow, by the theological scholar John 
Eadie, who died in 1876. Among these are two 
early examples of provincial Scottish printing: 
William Thomson's A Treatise on the Atone- 
ment of Christ, Ayr 1797, and the anonymous 
Mene Tekel or Separation weighed in the Balt- 
ance of the Sanctuary and found wanting , which 
was issued at Dumfries in 1717, within two or 
three years of the beginning of printing there. 
Two belter-known works in the next section , of 
Continental Literature, are both expected to 
fetch between £200 and £300. On the one hand 
there is a re-backed copy in contemporary calf 
of whRt may actually be the first edition of 
Voltaire’s Candide , (Amsterdam?] 1759-61, 
(the priority of editions is stiii uncertain), on 
the other, Flaubert's Salammbd is for sale in its 
first edition of 1863 with a letter from the au- 
thor dated September 22, 1877, “to an un- 
named correspondent as the catalogue puts 
it, “referring to another friend, to whom he has 
sent a copy of the book and whom he expects to 
come and see him to discuss a scenario”. 

Some Russian books mainly of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries fol- 
low, and then a fine collection of books on the 
occult. Many of the items here are very rare 
and include a first edition in a contemporary 
binding of the notorious Malleus Maleficarum , 
[Speier, before April 15, 1487], which is ex- 
pected to fetch £3 ,000-£5,000. As well as more 
familiar treatises by Bodin (Venice 1592, in 
Italian), Caspar Pcucer, John Cotta and Reg- 
inald Scott there are a few surprises, notably 
the very rare first edition of Pierre Dampmar- 
tin’s intriguing De la connoissance el mervellles 
■ du monde et de I'komme, Paris 1585 (estimate 
£3OO-£40O), and a manuscript ArsArtium stve 
Ars magtta Cabalistica got up as a printed book 
issued aE Frankfurt 1564-9, and rather surpri- 
singly attributed to Hartmann Schopper (esti- 
mate £800-£l ,200) . Books on magic and witch- 
craft have long been valued by collectors: re- 
cent academic interest in the historical and 
sociological Study ' of the subjects has made 
them even more sought after. 

The second part of Sotheby's sale a fortnight 
later is pot quite as exciting but contains a few 
helps' worth noting. The most attractive is . 
probably a set of Bartolozzi’s coloured stipple 
engravings of' , Holbein’s portraits of Henry . 
VHPk court; those were issued between 1792 
and 1800, bearing witness to a renewed Interest 
, in the study of the eariy Tudor court and its art. 
.The set qf eighty-three plates is estimated to 
fetch. £1,500-£2,000. The reputation Of .Sir 
Edwin Lutyens has also been the subject of '• 
much revision arid reconsideration. Two clasV . 
to works op Wih publishfcd by Counfry Lifeiq 
l$5u - A. S.- CL : Butler’s- three- volume mono- • ‘ 
graph on his archi tecture and C, Hulsey’s four - • 
,* volumes pik hiS fife-are expected to reflect this ■ 
juid gd forbetweeri £),Q00 and £1,500. Among • 
th© : atlas^ and. t ravel 1 bpolw ^there j? a Wall i : 
^^h-Of bcmks oOiCreecp), are no less than , 


three copies of J. Scheffer’s The History of 
Lapland, Oxford 1674, of which the complete 
copy in original calf is estimated at £300-£350. 
The medical books include a presentation copy 
by Edward Jenner to William Woodville of his 
A Continuation of Facts and Observations rela- 
tive to the Variolae Vaccinaeor Cow Pox, 1800; 
it is estimated at £20Q-£300. 

Christie’s first sale of the year, beginning on 
April 16, consists of colour-plate and illus- 
trated books largely about travel, natural his- 
tory and architecture. There are some very 
beautiful and very expensive books for sale, 
some of which, despite their rarity, seem to 
appear fairly regularly in the auction rooms. A 
set of David Roberts’s The Holy Land , 1842— 
49, bound in dark green crushed morocco in 
the Egyptian style with hieroglyphics and 
mythological figures, is estimated at £55,000- 
£60,000. The French Army’s Description de 
1'Egypte, 1813-30 (“elephant folio”), has a 
high estimate of £20,000. 


Hie most remarkable item in this part of the 
sale is undoubtedly an almost ludicrously ex- 
travagant copy of the early nineteenth-century 
publication of the Magna Carta issued by John 
Whittaker. This copy is mostly printed on vel- 
lum in gold ink, with five full-page miniatures 
and much other decoration and illumination. It 
comes complete with a brass lock and key and 
is expected to fetch £3,000-£4 I 000. In compari- 
son with this, an album of 122 watercolour 
drawings of Turkish costume by Thomas 
Stothard made between 1808 and 1814 seems 
positively modest. At the sale of his books after 
his death in 1835 the album was bought by 
Henry William Pickersgill, who added another 
five illustrations to the collection. He paid £2 
15s for it: Christie’s, who sold it then, now 
estimate it will go for £l,500-£2,000. 

In the second day’s sale there is a good 
spread of some of the better-known colour- 
plate books - Beriese’s Iconographle du genre 
Camilla, 1839-43, Gould’s amusing toucans as 


Portrait of a bibliomane 
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'Slit: conkin' i dream n awav, 
nor walk it away, nor read it 
away, nor think it awav... She 
couldn't have lost it if she had 
tried thru was what it was to 
he real l v rich...' 

henry JAMES 

THE WINGS OF 
THE DOVE 


John Sutherland 

ROBERT LEE WOLFF 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction: A bibliographical 

catalogue in five volumes 

Volume Four: R-Z 

298pp. New York: Garland. $100. 

0824093364 

This fourth volume concludes the alphabetic 
catalogue of principal works in the late Robert 
Lee Wolffs collection. The fifth and final 
volume will append odds and ends such as 
journals and library series. With this instal- 
ment, then, the portrait of Wolff as book-lover 
is virtually complete. Like many collectors, he 
emerges as a man possessed by something mid- 
day between a'scholarly dream and compul- 
sive mania. The driving obsession, expressed 
constantly in the accompanying notes, is rival- 
ry with Michael Sadleir, on whose previously 
monumental (but now triumphantly dwarfed) 
XIX Century Fiction (1951), Wolff’s 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction is modelled. 
Otherwise Wolffs massive enterprise ' was 
directed by two ambitious but somewhat con- 
tradictory motives. The first was to collect 
every single Victorian novel (Wolff estimated 
there were 42,000). His othtr aim was to find 
and buy what jie called “the copy” of every 
major work} that is to say, books with notable 
association value. Thus Wolff particularly 
prizes bis principal edition of Robert Els mere, 
because it was the copy presented by the au- 
thor to her . husband, Humphry Ward. More 
interesting are those instances where Wolff has 
gathered relevant correspondence. His copy of 
Trollope’s Rachel Ray, for example, is accom- 
panied by a long and hitherto unpublished let- 
ter by Norman MacLeod; throwing tisAfiil light 
on thearpuinstances in which the npvel was 
^turned doifcn by 'Good Words as. a! serial. !\ M 
• • Given a single lifetime and sensible spending 
habits .(he was si rich, but evidently not a foolish 
bbqk-buyer),. Wolffs twin, i»im^ were quixotic. 
Nevertheless, overfemr ^decades he amassed 
What, must be the mast comprehensive library 
crf nineteqmh-century fidtion Outsider copy-, 
right deposit library. Was it worth it? FOr Wolff 
personally, with his love of the bibliographic 
.chare god capture , clearly it was . Buf fef schol- . . 
ariy posterity, the valfie of thty catalogaeand of 
the . collection it describe* is Iqss ofiyibuS. Most 
yiqtprita’ novels, Uk<? most qfeverythlrtg a are 
junk and derervepbUvioh.-Andifbire'wflhts an 1 
overall sense of the field, one Mhigeffi froth 
publisherskhsts and adyertiremonts. : , '. 

NC^oguw.of bourse, can I do more than 
TOfcreiy. catalqgiiej Sadleir’a XlX Cenfur} jfc- . 
/fortv Srealier jn mass though it WOs, >.cjife need 
•iwholafly attitude and' pradteeijt sut^sfelly 

9*. ri? a 53«sihgft''Wfbol6range ■ 
had ' 

-'bpU^iatani- 

Ahffilini hr MirfMflu j ■ 


aperture as did Sadleir, simply because Wolff 
strikes one as the kind of literary critic whose 
discrimination is always at the mercy of his 
collecting passion. 

As part of a catalogue which will be used by 
students and the book-trade, this volume suf- 
fers from the same faults as its predecessors in 
the series. Wolff died before he could revise 
more than the A—D segment. Subsequent en- 
tries suffer from inaccuracies for which he can- 
not be held accountable, though someone at 
Garland Press can. For example, Trollope’s 
The Way We Live Now (2 vols. Chapman and 
Hall, 1875) is here said to be illustrated by 
Luke Fildes. The illustrator, in fact, was Lionel 
Fawkes. This error, originated by Sadleir, was 
corrected by him almost fifty years ago in the 


well as his Birds of Great Britain, 1862 ,*/ 
mate £30,000^35,000), RedoutfW * 
mate £50,000-£60,000) and Robert S 
magnificent Temple of Flora 1807 2i. 
£40 ,000-£45,000) . ’ m ^ak 

There are also a few more unuim] fo* 
most notably a watercolour still-life of 
Redout* this was last seen at auctIon«5 
cently as 1970 and is now expeddt to 
between £ 20,000 and £30,000. Pierre 
Buchoz’s hand-coloured engraved phS 
Chinese flowers, published In 17 ? " 
perhaps even more exotic; some of the 
reproduce Chinese inscriptions and in « 
against oriental backgrounds. The tarn m 
offer here consists only of the fim wrtL 
still estimated at £9,000-£12,000. u 
copy of Thomas Lord’s Entire new Wtf 
Ornithology , 1791-6, while it has onlyab 
dred of its fell complement of 114 plate « 
estimated at £4,000-£6,000: no comply™, 
has ever appeared at auction. ^ 


TLS, but will be given a new lease of lihfyt 
reappearance in Nineteenth-Century Tfc**, 
The incompleteness of Wolffs later ba 
sets up intriguing puzzles. Sometoei&b 
answer than others. Wolff, for instance, &■ 
covers he has completely different fonts a! 
imprints of Robert Elsmere for 1888 aodsh 
“Why a two-volume Macmillan edition in fe 
same year as the variously bound three- vote 
Smith, Elder editions?” The reason isthatMn 
Humphry Ward signed an agreement itt 
Smith for the English rights, and MactniStah 
the “Empire” edition (printed In London ai 
exported). It is a tribute to Wolffs InfecMf 
omnivorous curiosity that he can Contis#* 
such questions are matters of overridfcigofr 
al urgency. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS—^——— 

Noel Annan was Provost of University College London from 1966 to 1978, and Vice-Ch ancdlor of the 
University of London from 1978 to 1981 . 

GlDlmi Avery’s novel for children, A Likely Lad, 1971 , has just been reissued in paperback, 

DavldBdlos Is Professor of French Studies at the University of Manchester. His translation of Georgs 
Ferec 8 Great Novel Compendium is due to appear later this year. 

Brlgld Brophy's novels include Hackenfeller’sApe, 1953. 

Roger Cardinal Ib the author of Expressionism , 1984. 

DavMCaritoo is tte author of Anthony Eden: A biography, 1981, He is the editor, wi th Herbert*!. Lewe.rf 
■ The Nuclear Arms Rtice Debated, which has just been published. 

Ian Carr ia a jazz trumpeter and the author otMUes Davis: A critical biography, 1982.HeIscompDin*o 
encyclopaedia of jazz, The Jazz Companion, which will be published in the autumn. ' .• 

Brian Case Is the author, with Stan Brill, of The Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Jazz, 1978. : 

■ thfr^M C * U8,eyS ColIection of poemsSecret Destinations was published In 1984; his2/ porwwiilippeUiiiB 

KngwMofZ. Cleailcowrid Is Curator of the Library at the Tate Gallery. . 

D.J. coUection of essays A Mania for Sentences was published I n 1 983 . He is the editor of 1 

■. s Peec»: The uses ofeupherydsm Which was published last year. - w : . " 

jranwGeorga is tbeauthbr of Biologist Philosopher: A study of the Ufe and writings of Alfred 
1?64. Her Darwin in the Fontana Modem Masters series was published in 1982. 

° njaZZ f ° rthc Vllla 8 e Voice - most rac cnt book, Rhythm-a-NlngtJazztt*^* 

innovation In the 80s, was published last year. . . s . • 

• * 0xford ' m raoat recent booki9 P^nalBdngiAth^ • 

*• W. S. Hammings is the author of The Life and Ttmes of Emile Zolh, 1977. . 1 

, H. Hoetlnk is Professor of Caribbenn unH t Aftn A marina n a! V iHlaiawlhiAf T 1 -j . . 


[ l»l [ I l;\M I ri .» ■ 
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Hans Knmkis the authorbfWyaerta, 1975 . . ' ■■■" j 

; j Pro^rpf P^cai Science at the UnlVeraityof Puerto Rico. Hh'te&tiioflki^ ‘ 

•' ' ^fif^^nsdfnn English Opium-Eater and Other Wrlti^bldi^ 
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CHILDREN'S BOCK. 

The essence of Little Boy 



Alan Jenkins 

ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 
jjflnlngs Goes to School 
189pp. 086391 0157 

Jennings’ Little Hut 

209pp.O8639lO513 
Jennings and Darbishire 
206pp. 086391 071 8 
Jennings’ Diary 

191pp. 086391 076 9 
John Good chi Id. £6.95 each. 

J.C.T. Jennings made his first appearance at 
Linbury Court Preparatory School, which 
sprang fully formed into existence with him, in 
1950, a schoolboy-hero whose adventures any 
well-brought-up child might be encouraged to 
identify with. Jennings is a natural leader, hon- 
est, truthful, loyal, respectful towards his 
elder*; his preoccupations, with sport and tuck, 
and his lack of academic zeal, are presented 
benignly and shared by all his pre-pubescent 
tribe. The trouble he attracts is consequent on 
well-meaning misreadings of the world and 
Irrepressible high spirits. His less spirited 
(“Why do these frantic boo-hahs always have 
to pick on us to happen to?”) but seldom 
daunted ally, the clergyman’s son Darbishire, 
bespectacled like a boffin or a swot but as silly 
end excitable as himself, lends a whiff of coun- 
tiy-parsonage, C-of-E primness to proceedings 
which are already quintessential^ English, and 
innocent. Jennings’s exploits suggest no im- 
perial model, no patriotic subtext or racial 
stereotype. Instead they distil, from pur- 
posefully limited and unvarying materials, the 
comic essence of Little Boy. 

In Jennings Goes to School the duo, in their 
Erst term at Linbury Court, attempt to deal 
with a stowaway discovered in a crate of 
bananas: 

With Infinite caution, Jennings opened the lid of the 
pencil box half an inch and peered in. The spider was 
wuing moodily in the middle of the box with its legs 
tacked In. The dejected droop of its body seemed to 
ttggttt that II was not happy. 

■ Tie’S got a sort of worried look, hasn't he?” Dar- 
«Wie whispered softly, as though afraid that his 
■Oftafll voice would be too much for the creature to 

in Its present state of woe. . 

Tie's suffocating, that’s why”, Jennings explained, 
J* maybe he’s got cramp.” Quickly he opened the 
•a wide and clamped the inverted glass over the 
mpuve.Then he turned the glass right way up so that 
w pendl box stopped doing duly as a floor and 
became a ceiling. 

^e spider righted itself and stood up. With its legs 
Stowed; it stretched the width of the tumbler, and 
“attitude was fierce and hostile. It stood on seven 
“fl aod waved the eighth ih a manner that boded 
TO. 

ta * 1 ' 1 he a beauty I” gasped Jennings, wonder- 

■ jW- "Massive hairy legs. I say, he’s in a frantic 
.we: look, he’s gnashing his fangs. Oughtn't we to 
JH mm something to eat?" 

Haanna^?*’ suggested Darbishire. . 

^■tension and excitement here are insinu- 
antl economically; both the grown- 
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Two of Maurice Sendak’s illustrations In Grandpa's House, which is reviewed on page 389. 


up precision (“sitting moodily”) and childish 
hyperbole (“gnashing his fangs”) arc typical of 
Buckeridge's comic tone and method. 

The resulting books have given unfailing and 
unalloyed pleasure, to both boys and girls, in 
England and far beyond it, ever since their first 
publication; they now reappear In a uniform 
edition, “updated” and edited by the author, 
for consumption by a generation of children 
less given, on the whole, to innocence. 

The author’s deletions and emendations for 
the new editions are mostly in the Interests of a 
more egalitarian spirit, or (almost the same 
thing) modernity; and they are mostly slight 
(though Jennings' Little Hut has suffered fairly 
drastic pruning, some of which tightens the 
book up , some of which is to be regretted) . As 
far as the first is concerned (Linbury Court 
School has lost, though inconsistently, Its “Pre- 
paratory", a quadrangle has become a play- 
ground and so on, though there is still talk of 
scholarships to Marlborough and Winchester), 
the changes seem innocuous - and Irrelevant. 
For most children, signs of imaginative life - 
the quickenings of confusion and cross-purr ■ 
pose, responses heightened sometimes to near- 
hysteria - will count for much more than ques- 
tions of origin 'or an unfamiliar ambience. 

A mixture of observation and opportunism 
provides the circumstances for one scrape after 
another; alarms and excursions which “con- 
stantly ruffle the surface. of school life" take 
place against a firmly sketched background of 
order and routine and rootedness in larger sta- 
bilities beyond the schoo| gatcs - the Sussex 
Downs, jthe sea, the village, "Chefs. Lumley, 
Home-made Cakes arid Bicycles Repaired"'. 


Jennings himself supplies a self-igniting, self- 
fuelling imagination, quick, resourceful but 
flawed thinking, wheezes and rash acts whose 
logical consequences, rigorously pursued, are 
havoc, more flawed thinking, more wheezes, 
more rash acts. Plot is seldom very important, 
though its necessarily episodic momentum can 
accommodate delay, suspense and complica- 
tion, and its most improbable and subversive 
elements can be subdued to an overall design, 
with surprising elegance. It is crucial that mis- 
understandings and injustices should only ever 
be temporary, but apart from that, whaj mat- 
ters is fidelity to the working of an eleven-year- 
old's mind, and this Buckeridge sustains with 
virtuoso aplomb, descending only rarely, in 
third-person narration, and never in direct 
speech, to schoolmasterliness. The highly com- 
bustible Old Wilkie (“ l-J-Corwumph ! " sig- 
nalling a frantic boo-hah wherever it is heard) 
is there to provide the moments of feree; the 
kindly, shrewd and tolerant Mr Carter, to mako 
sure it all comes right in the end, wrongs re? 
dressed, punishments commuted and bottles of 
pop going off like Gatling guns- In the rnean- 



' Inextricable from all this is tyfe question 6f 
language, and here the editorial changes 'made 
in the interests of modernity are more marked. 
In some ways these are harmless enough -^ 
shillings ■ have become pounds and pence, 
rain-coats anoraks^ "suits" uniforms ; 1 etc ; only 
a textual purist would Object. But the boys' 
verbal %-pfey, catch-phrases and slang are a 
more sensitive krea. Some of the niephsequen- 
tiai chatter that Buckeridge gives tfie boys is- 
faintly Wodehousian - metaphors and wise old 




saws taken and acted on literally, figures of 
speech elaborated ad absurdum ; some is pure 
schoolboy. All Buckeridge's own arc the 
endearments and insults his boys exchange -at 
least in their first incarnations. “Crumbling 
ruin", "prehistoric remains", “bazooka" are 
vivid and funny; they are no more or less 
“realistic" than the “dodpoll" or “twit" which 
have in places supplanted them, and they have 
the advantage of sounding like the kind of 
Ihing a schoolboy would say. Egalitarianism 
and modernity give us “Wow” for “Gosh”, 
"blokes" for “chaps", “really great" for “jolly 
decent"; but what possible reason can there be 
for “We definitely will” instead of “We wizard 
well will", or “How terrific" instead of “Super- 
cracking-sonlc”? “Bish" and “bate" seem to 
have survived, like their accompanying “fran- 
tic”, unlike Bromwich's major or Binns’s 
minor. References to pipe-smoking and atom- 
bombs have gone, as has “ozard" - presum- 
ably, from context, the opposite of “wizard"; 
“fish-hooks" (as in “Oh — *) has not. 

Assuming a new generation of readers for 
the new edition, the original locutions will not 
be missed; but colour and inventiveness have 
been lost. And, given the essentially unreal 
nature of the Jennings world, “updatings" of 
this kind seem misguided. In a recent review of 
William Boyd's Sc/100/ Ties, Anthony Buck- 
eridge confessed to a conviction that “board- 
ing-school does not provide a nourishing 
environment for the young", and remarked, of 
the apparent contradiction in his having cre- 
ated affectionate comedy out of Ufe in one: 

In writing about my characters' pre-pubertal certain- 
ty of right and wrong, 3 have been able to juggle with 
the unfortunate entanglements of the essentially 
good Intentions which are so often misunderstood In 
the adult world; and in so doing 1 have been able to 
come to terms with the damaging effects of an 
environment which 1 have always felt exerted abllghl 
t/iat had to be fought off. 

There would be no room, In- this consoling 
fantasy, for the unredeemed bully, for the 
misery of homesickness, for the tribal persecu- 
tion of the outcast, for.the unfeeling sadism of 
the bad master or for recurring petty tortures. 
The certainties of the pre-pubertal may not be 
as certain as they were in X 95 D; “essentially 
good intentions”. are almost certainly thinner 
on the ground- But everyone, of every age, still 
seeds consoling fantasies, and what else are., 
the train, of events beginning with Jennings’s 
beautiful leg-drive into, the Archbeako's 
cucumber-frame;' the. editorial trail-blazing; 
that gives The Form Three Times. Its unique' 
; character) the ;.boys’ attempt to make their 
permanent contribution to local archaeology? 
Sad to think that the ravages of thirty-odd 
years may have put the hilarity surrounding 
■ these hoo-bahs arid bishes beyopd the reach of 
all but a few, the few for whom long summer 
evenings in the cricket nets and underwater 
breath-holding competitions are either a daily 
occurrence or part, already, of tfae.only true 
1 paradise, the lost one, the one that never Was. 


'•/ 1 Covering die Vital early school years* Five tb Eight takes over 
where Bebies Need Books I&ft off* Dorothy Butler devotes a chapter 
to each ofthe four crucial yea?* in a child’s, reading development 
aod prOvidWreasdu^ advice and lists hundreds of ' 

•. tried”tihd« tested books. . V vir- V‘ 
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BOOKS FOR 
BOLOGNA 

A Lion in the Meadow 

MARGARET MAHY 

Illustrated by 
JENNY WILLIAMS 

A charming new edition of 
Margaret Mahy*s highly successful 
first picture book now completely 
re-illustrated by the original artist. 
£5.95 Ages 2+ May 

Seasons on the Farm 
JANE MILLER 

Marvellous full-colour photographs 
capture perfectly a variety of 
animals and farm machinery as 
well as farm activities seen 
throughout the year, 
about £4.50 Ages 2+ June 

The Lonely, Only Mouse 
WENDY SMITH 

A wittily illustrated story about an 
only mouse who discovers, when 
his cousin Charlie comes to stay, 
that there are distinct advantages 
in having no sibling rivals. 

£5.50 Ages 3-6 

The Birthday Party 
FIONA PRAGOFF 

A photographic celebration of the 
fifth birthday party of a pair of 
.-.twins. The brilliant photographs 
will delight all children. 

about £4.95 Ages 2-6 September 

The Downhill Crocodile 
Whizz and Other Stories 
MARGARET MAHY 
Illustrated by 
IAN NEWSHAM 

A roller-skating crocodile, General 
\ Confusion and a girl with a 
magical green ear Who understands 
,the language of plants pre just 
/ three characters from MahyV . 
brand riew collection of bewitching 
: : r . tiles for 5-9 year olds, 

£6.95 

Smbkeitreeri V ,V 
; ELSIE 

The.story ofeleven-year-old 
Chrissje learning to cope with the 
. complexities of adult life -at trie ; - 
. * beginning of thls teptuiy/ ; j ‘ 

• ,i‘ *Thfe jaunty tale has anicejy , 

\ ' jhdged mixtiir-e of pedpd cjefaiL $nd 
i wayward personalities to .enliven It* ■ 

, :■ • Suqdhy Times v'Jri '• V =; 

■%. ‘ The 'Tricksters , - 

\ MARCJARET MAHY i '. -.7. • 

A - new ho yel= for teenagers, in the ’ 1 
■sMpef natural! tradition ofMahy’S,. 
two Carnegie >yihriing ndyeis -. The • 

: . . Hauntfrig i.. ; ; 

| 1 Ages i'44* Y-'May. 

Tr- 1 : vty- 

‘ tondpO ' ‘‘ 


New realists for old 


Gillian Avery 

JOSEPH M. HAWES and N. RAY HINER (Editors) 
American Childhood 
711pp. Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 
distributed by Westport Publications, 3 
Henrietta Street, London WC2. £65. 
0313233373 


“But how was I to discover, in the documents 
of the past”, wrote Philippe Ariis in I960, 
“references to things which were too ordinary, 
too commonplace, too far removed from the 
memorable incident for contemporary writers 
to mention them? Our experience of the mod- 
ern demographic revolution has revealed to us 
the importance of the child’s role in this silent 
history.” In the quarter-century that has 
elapsed since the publication of Centuries of 
Childhood child studies have become very 
fashionable. Joseph Hawes and Ray Hiner, 
who have already edited an anthology of wri- 
tings about American childhood ( Growing up 
in America ) in American Childhood have com- 
piled fifteen surveys of various aspects of child- 
hood in America, from Plymouth Colony fam- 
ilies to single parenthood in the 1980s, from 
Cotton Mather to post-Spock; black children, 
white children, immigrants, ethnic minorities. 
All are followed by extensive bibliographies of 
the source material available. Among the lon- 
ger articles are two on the history of children’s 
books, and since there is so far no proper sur- 
vey of the full span of American children's 
books these, covering the books of 1646-1880, 
and those from 1880 to the present, presum- 
ably will be much consulted. 

It Is a pity therefore that an unwary reader is 
going to derive so much wrong information 
from the first. Elizabeth Francis has written a 
laboured and heavy-handed survey that moves 
from Cotton Mather to Little Women. The 


Educational aspects 


underlying trouble seems to be that she has 
read few of the books of the period, and an 
attempt to link up early New England cate- 
chisms, Hawthorne’s The Wonder Book and 
Little Women with information taken from 
secondary sources leads to some desperate 
floundering in which there are many factual 
errors as well as fundamental misconceptions. 
To compare a Cotton Mather homily with The 
Wonder Book, for instance, without mention- 
ing the Puritan attitude towards tales of im- 
agination, is to miss possibly the most impor- 
tant factor in the early years of American 
children’s books. Cotton Mather had said that 
“Play-Books and Jest-Books and Novels and 
Romances” were Satan’s library. Abhorrence 
of fairy-tales and their like was still being ex- 
pressed in nineteenth-century America - not 
always now on religious grounds but because 
they were not genteel, or stood in the way of 
progress. Facts were so much more fun. 

But facts have to be correct, and Francis's 
frequently are not. In addition she is apt to 
make large and baffling pronouncements such 
as “[Jonathan] Edwards was as much a writer 
about the sublime as Joshua Reynolds or 
Joseph Turner". And what are we to make of 
the assertion that the translations of Grimm 
and Hans Andersen yielded “John Ruskin’s 
King of the Golden River in 1842, Charles 
Dickens's structural use of the fairy tale in 
Bleak House in 1852-1853, and, in 1864, 
Charles Dodgson’s Alice In Wonderland "? The 
dates of the first and the last are wrong (so Is 
the proper title of Alice if one is pedantic), and , 
though she has hit on the right year for Bleak 
House, are we to understand that she supposes 
It to be a children’s book? (Certainly she 
groups Charlotte Bront« with Nesbit and 
Alcott as a children's writer.) 

Sally Allen McNall's sequel Is as different as 
one could possibly wish. Indeed it is the best 
summary yet written of the period from 1880 
onwards. Adroitly she manipulates a huge 



A, L, Le Ques ne 

P.W.MUSGRAVE 

From Brown to Boater; The life and death of 
the school story 

275pp. Routledge. £12.95. * 1 > 

071020529's • =‘ , ; ; : / 1 1 , 

It is fc. W. Musgrave’s bad luck that his study 
of “the hfc and death of thd school story" com- 
es hard on the heels of Isabel Quigly’s Heirs of 
Tpm Brown and inevitably Invites a compari- ■ 
.son which can only be unflattering to him. The 
■ ficId °f ^tudy of the two books is identical; and 1 
although Professor Muggrave would cer tainl y 
want to claim that his purpose is different from 
hers ahd that his concern is with the sociology 
of litcrature rather than its criticism, the differ- 
ence doesqot in practice amount to v^ry much, 
aj^ frbm a top-dressing of phrases (ike “the 
.relations of expectations”. The book setaout to 
; be a cas^tudy in the theory of literary genres, 
but since MusgraVe's own subject is education, 
jtis not surprising that his interest turns out to 
be ainiudi in content as in form, 1 and we soon 
. find, ourselves trending a familiar road past 
well-known milestones: Tom Brown'll School . , 
dRJWr The Ffth Fpm at St Dominic % 

: 

i T****^&SW Wiu'touoi. a 

standard pattern: a biogfojphical sketch 0 f ^ . 
; author; a lengthy, flatfooted, and hmrrourleas 
: ; sumpiarypf the plot; and B brief and neetori- ^ 
1 i .^pf facial shlhuttlng of the book’s critical' . ' 
reception, There is a lack of the clarity of focus . 
that might have bjeen' avoided by an attempt' v 
i either at a critical assessment or at using these 
books (hs they have been used mott IhtereS v 1 
, ■ - notably by Ei C’. Mack) to illustrafel I 

changing notions of the role ' c*Jf tbb- pilblio 
’ changin^ fashions tolfee criticism 

1 of them. There isfi pjsrv^djng vagueness abou 
- both; the central qiemes pf the: hook aiid!it 
- j«tol|fled paHiwlhrSiy' 

IbtpWiHSblj 


by the fact that books are not necessarily read 
by those for whom the author intended them. 
Is Stalky and Co , for Instance, a book for adults 
or for children? Still, the distinction is essen- 
tial, especially when dealing with the twentieth 
century: it is obvious that The Loom of Youth 
(say) is a book with adult pretensions, whoever 
reads it; that put It in a wholly different class 
from the public school stories of P. G. Wode- 
house, Frank Richards, or Gunby Hadath, 
most of which were aimed at the boys’ maga- 
zine market. 

Professor Musgrave is aware of the import-* 
ance of the distinction, but he never succeeds In 
defining it or its consequences with sufficient 
clarity, and by attempting to cover both sub- 

Hamlyu’$ff/ittfr«/e4 Treasury of Modern Liter- 
ature for Children (4I5pp. Hainlyn. £7.95. 0 
60Q 30911 8) consists of twenty-six excerpts; all 
but three of them from prose fiction, and the 

femaming three from “adventure stories” like 

The Kon-TVd Expedition or Bom Free. The 
point of the collection remains, at least to an 
adult reader, obscure. No child Is going to read 
tWs book and then demand the fell versions of . 
an the excerpts. Some children might leaf 

^ de * biGYi toes they . 
feq look of, and then send their parents 
estopping list- but they would need to * 
be strikingly Well-organized children.- A good 

SL m % Fcad excer P l 0r to, but then 
Mutiny qt the very strongRendqn^ to get the 

H to toting moment and 

y5h f«S' : {Gumhle^ k 

hy , J fhn . Rowe TownSbnd) or^Thch he :‘f. 

to6k a de^pbreathj and ' ■ 


are allowed to be as wilful as thevffiZ.™ 
they inevitably lean. »bm£t£? 
chapter; the bad boys of the sjl^ 
(“basically middle class conformists ilSt 
■ven it all up a bit”); the 
town and rural life. This is 

iSi 1 , ew a ih ° w ° rid ° f «>• j: 

19«s, when readers were givtn 
that most of the problems of 
could be solved with ease by boys Mil t 
common sense and goodwill. In tbeoS^ 
period the world is safe but limited; SSL 
closely knit and conformist. “You cant Stock 
America today and be quietly differed fc 
nero is told in Jean George’s My Sidtolb 
Mountain, and in The Lonely Crowd, arta? 
for young children, a young engine tuns a 
stop at a red flag and "always stay onthstrut 
no matter what”. 

The formula was to change dramaticilh ■ 
the 1960s. Since then fiction has thrived os fc 
theme of conflict between the genertita. 
“Parents, in sharp contrast to those portrajed 
in the preceding years, may be drawn ask- 
sensitive, bigoted, ineffectual, and selfish, u( 
to speak of mentally 111, alcoholic, orcriaiui.' 
In book after book, racial prejudice, safe, 
sexual hypocrisy, war, and the empty nffltiii 
ism of the middle class threaten the pottniiM 
the young. The central characters In this “w 
realism" are not innocent any more, btflkj 
are always able to detect hypocrisy, self-deccp- 
tion, and the other weaknesses atnongaduh 
We are in fact back with the young Puriln 
with whom the history of American chOdrai'i 
reading begins. “As well as he could", Jekwjj 
wrote in 1672 in a book that was aspopuhrii 
New England as in Old, “he would beputtini 
Children, Play-fellows, Servants, Nejgjibosn, 
upon minding their souls." The Puritan ethic 
has always played a large part In America 
children's books. 


species, he in feet fails to provide adeqak 
coverage of either. Nor is his account oife 
reasons for the decline of both (a decline dm 
more marked in the case of the school story fa 
boys than of the school novel for adults) tiT , 
thing more than perfunctory. Tte nost »■ 
teresting and satisfactory part of tl»boo£a fc . 
discussion of the evolution of thc schodtfaj 
before the distinction had been clearly Rtifr 
lished, in the decades before and affr ® 
appearance of Tom Brown's Schoo&P* ■ 
1857 and Eric in 1858: here he genuinely^ . 
something to our knowledge and : 

perspective. It is possible/ and tempd^J j 
think that he might have writteh a betterfo* 1 
if he had confined it entirely to this p^noo-j 


"WUsstsstm»x 


another six. There is only one sdeoce-nw* 

story, John Christopher’s, recently le^J • 
The White Mountains, afld a quite W. : 
absence of material from, fee United^®* • 

there, are only four recognizably Anw : 

excerpts, and two are from My ; Ww-J®]'--. 
and The Little House on the Prairie, bo« «9. 
distanced and traditional indeed. X < 
. - . Tradition further shows ItsV hc^ 

dedsion to include the shooting *7 "vS 
tiger from Cofohel Corbettfs fatohWJ 
Eaters Of Kumaot\. What 9, ^ J- 

going to- make of Kumaoh, b r 
Colonel Corbett, Is a v 

-more deliberate w^y the 
the past is 'stroiig to 8evera]jtit|j a -^; 
repr^ehted here: after. ; llenry 
Jomaviidngs and Joan' Aen t od 
riah child-labour factories, ■ 

shdutd be- able to : fltoh :obt 

projecfeqtofeconvtodn^y.Whkt.t^ 

have learnt is to follow ft 
stfetch, r Rot tbeir^ imagtoatioos. 
attebtion-spans. There ik-somefejtij^g^ 
I^arBbbiit the disajpprpto 
firopt of- this voldme • to lA^ O^toW. , 

book^ are full of ;fexclterneht ahd 

a good deal fron^ feere^W^ 
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Post-Imperial impulses 


V .. J.r • r 1 • ' 1 ' 


1, K. L. Walker 

JAMES WATSON 
I* Freedom Tree 

160pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0575 037792 

pie Freedom Tree, which provides James 
Watson with the title for his novel about the 
Spanish Civil War, is, we learn, the name given 
lu ancient oak growing in Guernica under 
riiose branches the one-time rulers of the 
Basque kingdom annually confirmed the liber- 
foof their subjects. For young Will Viljoen, 
standing amid the ruins of the town after the 
aotorious air attack of April 1937, the oak 
symbolizes fee freedom that the German bom- 
ben have failed to crush. He determines to 
pUnt an acorn from the tree in his native Jar- 
ioff on his return from the war; Tyneside, too, 
is the victim of those same inhuman forces that 
hive devastated the Spanish town. 

Jarrow and the Spanish Civil War: two 
powerful left-wing symbols - clichds, even - of 
the 1930s, a period as remote from today’s 
ywng reader as the British campaign in 
Afghanistan was for children in those pre-war 
days. Then, titles such as “With Roberts to 
Kandahar" still maintained - just - a neglected 
existence on library shelves, for they were part 
of the Imperial Story. The Freedom Tree - 
which was first published in 1976 and is now 
reissued to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War (a very 
GoUanczian enterprise) - must evidently form 
, part of another Story, one with a more radical 
tinge, reflecting perhaps a similar shift in fee 
writing of history for grown-ups. That yester- 
dqs heroes should turn into today's villains 
: should startle only yesterday's children today. 

Not that Watson’s villains - the Spanish 
branch, that Is - have ever been other than 
mpectably villainous, at least in British popu- 
hrestimation: Franco still awaits a good press. 
So that Watson's tale of the adventures of a 
| group of young Englishmen setting out to fight 
i br the Republicans in the opening months of 
1 die Civil War, passionately left-wing In tone 
udlntent though it may be, will not appear too 
Hackly revisionist (where an account of a simi- 
hr group of young Rhinelanders setting out to 


help Franco defend Catholic Spain would have 
been. If more interesting, totally unaccept- 
able). 

Watson, in any case, is too good a writer to 
let his politics take control; his theme may be 
the fight for freedom and justice, but when 
Will and his companions cross the Pyrenees in 
their van, after some rather Tintinesque epi- 
sodes on their way through France, the story 
takes on a power and realism lacking in the 
earlier chapters. Finding their way to the Ara- 
g6n front, the members of the parly deliver 
their small cache of arms and share in the dan- 
gers, privation and (to their eyes) self-induced 
squalor of an Anarchist unit, Watson, to his 
great credit, deglamorizes war very quickly: 
Will's trust in his friend Griff, a tough little 
Welshman, is damaged when the latter kills a 
rat that Will is trying to tame (shades of Rosen- 
berg?) and later, in a nocturnal encounter in no 
man’s land, similarly shoots dead a helpless 
enemy soldier. Griffs pride in the exploit sick- 
ens Will, who gives up his own revolver and 
henceforth serves only as a stretcher-bearer. Is 
there, he asks himself despairingly, no other 
way to achieve freedom and justice than by 
war? 

This important question remains in the end 
unanswered. Despite the mounting toll that 
the conflict takes of the party - Roland the 
bearded boffin machine-gunned by a low-flying 
Italian aircraft; others killed during the ill-fated 
action by the British battalion at Jarama 
against Franco’s feared Moroccan troops 
(vividly described); the party’s leader, fee 
artist Sam Hannington, executed by a 
Nationalist firing-squad - Will’s belief in the 
rightness of his cause (sustained by letters from 
his father killed early on in the war) remains 
strong. Why? Perhaps a Spanish hate has en- 
tered his soul, aroused by the deaths of his 
friends and the final carnage and destruction of 
Guernica, which sees him hurling defiance at 
the German Heinkels and Junkers swooping 
over the town. But for hate instantly to assume 
fee form of a idealistic tirade on the Ups of a 
seventeen-year-old seems absurd; rhetoric and 
realism encounter each other uneasily in these 
closing pages. Nevermind: fee boy buglers had 
some pretty shame-making things to say about 
the Empire while their life-blood was running 
out. 


Edwardian interests 
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■■ Oaljanf is a tough and resilient eleven- 

Jtold. and needs to be; a harsh world of 
i unsympathetic or simply toscrut- 

tots confronts her with challenges at , 
froy font. Father has abandoned Chrissie and 
■ ? ^ younger brothers, the motor-mad Har- 
. fee ttpfciy “Chip" , to go. off jn search of 

- . f^VQfen is. strait-laced; and scathing about • 
‘♦w.So the children will no t go to her. Chris-. , 
rcsplyes Instead that the thjrte of them 'shall 
'2 ? lhcir to, earning the mpriey for rent • 
S- d by writing (conveniently this is the 
^■ner holicjays)! She lands' a well-paid job 
2 ® Wt afeateitf film-maker, Mr Sheiipgham, 

. daughter Vicky. and his house- 

.fteahjyet even jlete her hbpes.are . 
udulf turns out to be .not ail 
v^^u at^eaia : . ; l .\ :i . ' \ • / • ' , . i V , u . 

: gtols ,1907. and the Edwaidiah sum- 

ekcdlpnt' feif. filming Mr Sher- , 
' ^^jjftfetfe^ 'of adventures,: In Which Chris- : 
i. : pari ofFfed . Qncp again Blsie , 
. ^^bcon gatches the atmosphere qf her 
cngagtogaccuracy: the Cot- 
' atic * picture houses of her; 

town, the accents 6f the people 



fito.itie ttoe 
S^eringhaitns when it is disclosed,; 
enciing. And yet 4 for all the. 


vividness of its setting and the broad range of 
convincing characters who populate Fenbury, 
from the affluent Sheringhams to the slum- 
dwellers of Eldorado Cottages, Smokescreen 
does not wholly fulfil its promise. There is 

finally an odd lack of credibflity and substance, 

and some of the questions its readers will be 

asking are not answered. - 

It is not unfair to wonder why father really 
disappears; who was right about pis character; . 
arid why he never cpmes back. And We want to. 
know more about the way in which the land- 
lady, Miss Chitiock, was vanquished sq quickly 
when she was made out to be so fearsome; or 
why the shady Sidney won Vicky's heart so • 
thoroughly, leading her into actions which ram . 
Christie’s faith in her heroine. There arefooM . ■ 
strands which could have been tidied up with 
' more concern fot; the reader’s curiosity. But 
the larger faults of fee hovel are.the less avoid- . • 
able consequence of Its vay ambition; more 
. worrying* though perhaps easier fo excuse. : 
Is it possible to write an updated version of ; 
. . theYlctorian, orEd\vardlan,children snoveU 

In all its richness of dptail arid moral pmppse? , 

. McCutcheon’s skilful and appe^tog. fictioos 
seem to yearn, by no means d^honourably. m 
that direction -.and yet they deriy themselves. ; 
’ the length to achieve it. She her ■ • . 

r finely presented past which req^fes a speefoj , 
felines? of- detail to be- convincing; and foe , 
canvas is filfed tpo rapidly. As P«s«h. Jrge , 
issues (to Smokescreen,\ht truth 1 

Mst and the.tnte relation pf the cWldfon jpfop ■ 
tightly knit conimuu(ty) receive ajanty treat . 

nfentjt fo a tribote.to thisauthOT Jtovenrtve- 

ne5s feat she has crammed into fee book so ( 
' • much that is origlnaf. nuthentic apd tombing. 
"The problem iLfeat fee cpnveotton^y sho^ 

‘ . childrens noyel ^j^y^h^bmo ,say! 
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THE DANCER - THE NOVICE 

Two gripping new adventure 
novels packed with 
gymnastic action, ages 8-12 
ILLUSTRATED £4.95 EACH HARDBACK 


WILKES THE WIZARD WS F 
Jackie Webb 

An utterly zany, unpredictable novel In jH 
which Mr Wilkes gives Dtddlesdorf what w jHMr 
it lacks. .. AAAGIC1 ages 8-12 

ILLUSTRATED £1.50 DRAGON PAPERBACK 

WILKES THE WIZARD AND THE S.P.A JW. 

Wilkes faces awful threats from the dreaded 
S.P.A.M. (Sensible People Against Magic). ^ 

AGES 8-12 ILLUSTRATED £4.95 MAY HARDBACK jFj&Sr 

EDWARD LEAR'S 
LITTLE BOOKS OF NONSENSE 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT 
THE JUMBLIES 

THE QUANGLE WANGLE'S HAT 
THE POBBLE WHO HAS NO TOES 

Illustrated in colour by Emma Crosby 

AGES 3 AND UP £1.96 EACH HARDBACK 

THE TIMEKEEPER TRILOGY Barbara Bartholomew 
THE TIMEKEEPER • CHILD OF TOMORROW 
WHEN DREAMERS CEASE TO DREAM 

An exciting new time-travel adventure trilogy set In thfe f 
enchanted past and the far future. AGES 

£4.95 EACH MAY HARDBACK^^f^9ffSI^^^0^V 

^ ■' Paul B. Janeczko *'■ 

! 'A splendid mixture of anecdote qnd practical experiment.' 
The Guard/an ages 8 and up. £i.«o drAGonpaperback ; 

(B, C LEVER TREVOR Alan Rogers 

' Pourdellghtful books In which toddlers learn 
about dni mals/co lours; h umbers and shapes, 

. with help from Trevor. !^ AGES 2*4 . 
idWSTRAT»IN«3LOUR £2.95 EACH HARDBACK. 


Robin Kerrod 

MICROCHIP MAGIC • MESSAGES ON THE MOVE 
: SPACE TALK - SOUND AND VISION 

four fact-packed guides to the technology of modern 
: , . communications, ages 8-11 £3.95 each hardback ■ 

B is B.H B n B H B'S H H BflB 

SCIENTIFIC SURPRISES Sally Kindbarg 
'-mmw SCIENTIFIC SURPRISES • RIDICULOUS RIDDLES 

: PURFFtEXINTO RliziLES • FASCINATING FACTS 

Four beqyll'fullyUlwsifOtodactJylly/pIclgre books, 

• offering children Qn,drnUsing viroy into the pu«lei 
i’U-I;. , ' of sclence/ndlure and wordplav. AoB m •' 

- i ILLUifntATEO IN 0OLOU|t ^.60;*AdH 'jWtt-MAWMCK. , 

~ '-‘h- -H Division of lire Cofljnt Publishing Group : 
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Eric Korn 

Here we are in the final century, perhaps the 
final decade of typography, the Word under 
attack as never before from every kind of 
squeaker, squawker and bleeper, and what are 
its custodians doing? Librarians are getting 
ready to become Keepers of Printed Bygones; 
publishers are not so much selling the pass as 
building a motorway to it. By a sort of reverse 
sciomorphism they are disguising the technolo- 
gy of the past in the imagined dress of tomor- 
row’s gimmickeiy. This collection of movables 
- flap books, flip books, scratch V sniff, pick 
’n’ mix, shake rattle V roll books, - which 
might in the past have seemed harmless and 
delightful, now looms full of sombre menace. 

And has there been any technical progress? 
Cape’s The Genius of Lothar Meggendorfer 
suggests that paper-lever technology reached 
its zenith in the late nineteenth century. Here 
are six (seven with the skipping, juggling clown 
on the cover) of Meggendorfer's classic tab- 
leaux: the tailor, ironing a jacket, nodding with 
concentration, smoothing out the cloth with 
one hand, while at each stroke his cat snatches 
its tail out of the iron's path; the servant 
polishing a great mirror industriously, while 
her mistress tries in vain to find a reflection to 
her liking; the horn-player who does a knees- 
bend at each tootle, while the local cats and 
dogs protest. Does the dandy, responding with 
an elaborate salute to a discreet wave from a 
passing carriage, move more woodenly, or at 
least more cardboard-like, than I reraember7 
The last image gives the game away in more 
ways than one; ingeniously they have given the 
billiard-player a transparent backing, so we 
can see the piny of levers and joints; and Ing- 
enuously they explain that it is "adapted" from 
the original .design, using six plastic rivets in- 
stead of Meggendorfer’s nine wire coils - “far 


too costly to produce nowadays”. 

Can't the 1980s do better? There are plans 
for a singing, dancing phonobiography of Pres- 
ley: open it at the right page and it plays “Jail- 
house Rock”, while an Elvis iconette 
pelviflects in holography. The most advanced 
thing here, however, is Little Choo Choo’s 
Runaway Adventure, one of the mere handful 
of books to contain an actual locomotive. A 
tiny Tomy engine chunters satisfactorily 
around three different track layouts, figure-of- 
eight around Snowy Mountain, in and out of 
the tali timber of Jungleland, round and round 
the old curved track at TootleviUe. There is 
some pop-up d£cor, and a story of sorts: dis- 
affected train runs away because folks don't 
appreciate him, but discovers through onoma- 
topoeia (“twook tweek" he croaks with cold, 
“twoof tweef 1 when the monkeys stuff coco- 
nuts up his funnel) that home's best. But this 
isn’t a book; it belongs to the history of litera- 
ture as much as a crying doll belongs to opera. 
This is not an edifying plaything designed to 
smooth the rocky road to learning, but an In- 
tercity Express, dashing from Bath to Beds 
with no stop at Reading, a sad evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

The technology of The Amazing Journey of 
Spaceship H-20 is positively Mousterian. 
Tucked into the cover is a cardboard cut-out of 
a portly, old-style rocket ship (Kellogg’s, 1951 
vintage); the vapidly jokey adventure (wicked 
aliens sabotage Galactic food-store, are frus- 
trated by frozen peas in the exhaust) is not 
enhanced by pushing this object about the 
page: nor will the pun-loving sub-sophisticates 
it seems to be aimed at be breathless at the 
discovery that if you push the spaceship 
through the slot on page x, it will emerge on 
page x+1. Ted and Daily's Magic Carpet Ride 
targets the same dull device at younger, 
perhaps more impressionable readers; and 
here is an eerie little omen: when Ted and 
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Series editor: Amy Gibbs 

” rl “ “ °4 r hlQNy successful, humorous Crackers books 
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Dolly find themselves in a library, the books, 
uniquely in juvenile literature, have blank 
spines instead of the joke titles we anticipate. 
(Ben Dover and I. C. Toh, Jeny Attrick and 
Oliver Nudder, all gone into the dark.) 

The very young are well served by 
Methuen’s attractive Peep and Play Concertina 
Books. In Little Wheels two sets of concentric 
holes make wheels for an interesting variety of 
vehicles: small fingers can poke through in a 
pleasing manner. In Baby Birds one oval ori- 
fice makes a clutch of eggs, spoilt by verses that 
soar like a dodo: “Mother says: ‘It's time to 
fly.’ / Little toucan says: ‘No, no’. / ‘You can 
do it,’ says his mummy. / ‘Spread your wings 
and off you go.”’ Joanna Troughton’s shape 
book opens out into a frieze of animal shapes 
with a bumpy outline. The fronts ask, the backs 
answer, questions about colour: we are back at 
the traditional learning process. 

John Wood’s Nature Hide and Seek is also 
didactic in a reassuringly old-fashioned way. 
The reader turns flaps of seaweed or coral or 
jellyfish to search for curious marine life. 
The rules are a bit arbitrary (“Many 
creatures ... do not form part of the game of 
Nature Hide and Seek. Don’t be fooled!") and 
you may grow fatigued hunting seven chame- 
leon prawns on various backgrounds; but I was 
pleased to meet the Toado, the Swallower and 


he Deep Sea Squid orWonderUml.j^ 

A ?“? “f" lon 8' ““We the glS? 
And what about the Picasso fish W 

the artist because of his bizarre bSSS 
appearance. When he is frightened iTS 
escapes amongst rocks." (Or RoonaiT! 
finally there is the Pearl Fish "looE ht 
its odd butsafe home", the a ?S 
cucumber. The fish remains concealed at 
its animated and intelligent eyes, and Z 
occasional darting forays: no bad bbj! 
the modern publisher. " 

David Pelham (designer): The GetdmcfLoimiu 
gendorfer. With an appreciation by MraiaW* 
Cape. £20. 0 224 03845 6. ** d 

Peter Seymour: Utile Choo Choo’s Runner, 
lure. Illustrated by Keith Moseiy andsSftl 

0 00 C 138?27 l 5 ned by J ° hn Strejan ’ 

5" rkrs Journey ojSuu* 

BtjO" 59450 6. Ted and Dolly's MotkCna 
Ride. Methuen. £5.95 each. 0 416 594603. ^ 
Nella Bosnia: Little Wheels. Methuen. £ 1 , 55 . 
61960 6. 

P,?™n T n 0rrijm,: Bab y Birds. MeihMn.ll*! 
416 61950 9. 

Joanna Trimghton: Animal Shapes. B|ackie.tl JJ ! 
416 91824 3. 

John Norris Wood: Nature Hide and Seek: 0cm 
Illustrated by Mark Harrison. Methuen, R9J.0W 
51410 3. 


Ordeal and celebration 


David Profiimo 
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, Suggesting to small children that it is the done 
. thing to share their possessions with others is a 
task which frequently exasperates the reserves 
[ of patience and logic in both parties. Books can 

[ sometimes help in this traumatic educational 
development if they promote their moral gent- 
ly and do not simply portray sickly anthropo- 
morphic creatures eagerly doing each other 
good turns. Two recent books from the 
Andersen Press strike this right balance. It’s 
Mine / is a strong little fable concerning three 
quarrelsome frogs on an idyllic Island, each of 
which lays proprietorial claim to one of the 
elements. A large toad tells them to stop bick- 
ering, but to no avail, and one day there Is a 
deluge which throws them together on to the 

tip of the one remaining rock. When the waters 

subside, they discover it to be the back of the 
sagacious toad, and thereafter they share the 
land; and quite right too. 

Leo Lionni’s illustrations are bold and full 
and have the advantage oflooklng as if they 
could almost have been done by children. A 
companion volume, Wolf s Favour, is a com- 
pilation of Aesop-like encounters; an unusual 
act oflsrgeSs on the part of a wolf has a knocks 
\ on effect throughout the rest of the animal 
world, a formula which could be extended ad 
nmeatn bxA is nicely judged here to suggest a 
spectrum without courting tedium . Fulvio.Tes- 
(a’s full-page illustrations are framed like 
handsome, paintings, with rich, deep colour 
and a, facing page of about seventy words, 
mostly comprising dialogue between normally ' 
uncooperative animals. If no individual en- 
counter is especially, exciting, it qqne the less 
■ makes a successful sequence. !■... .. ... 

. Capable of ari altogether more sophisticated 

■ reading,(if required) i« WilUam Steig’s distinc- 
tiye Yellow afid Pink,m existential fable with . 

■ echoea of Pinocchio which might well baffle 
Wultsratherthan children t (One Wouldnot be : 

' to see a discreet'© S. Beck* 

vett.JT^smalJWooden Jpanikihs wakeiip6n a 
? ^Jjeot ^neWspaper and.begjn tO'Speculftte oh . 
‘•^ir origlijs; ;Yellq#, thc thln philosopher 
^Uteijds^th6y are (he -prddi^ts natural 

• 1 ^ random 1 accidents, to two branches , 

• ^ CDinddence^as: perfectly: dimed- while : 


shop. “ ‘Who is this guy?' Yellow whispered! 
Pink’s ear. Pink didn’t kaow." 

As well as stimulating the emerged out 
lect, picture-books should begin . to famte 
a child with certain words and images il At 
pre-reading stage, and Yellow and Pink ,* h 
words like “preposterous" or "eoffl" l inlglal)t 
a little much. More accessible territory fe* 
plored in stories which treat that pewd 
theme of homelessness and rehabffilatioa, 
something that naturally fascinates i did 
when in the comfort of familiar sunoahdiip 
Hie happy ending is here de rlgueurMto 
journey must hold its surprises, Oscar Moot 
Finds Home is a story of domestic exphniiai 
set within the cycle of one week; Oswufe 
eldest of a large family living in an attic, rixrt 
conditions are so crowded that he can't £<4 
sleep. Every evening he seeks outapffV* 
for his bed, but each promising place b*i. 
drawback. ' ■* 

Oscar finally settles for a cpmforiabfc & 
and Invites all the others do^n for a in- 
complete with balloons. This Is a sati#l 
narrative shape - common in both stiff 
edy and Air Canada televirion cbinfoe^; 
in which ordeal is resolved in a celebration M 
shared by Ted Funs Away From 
Mogensen’s books abput Ted the prif^. 
bear rely on quirky . pqsteUfrfidcd 111^5. 
as opposed to Maria Majewska's rather Wf 
and huddled pages in 
a more wayward creation, 
tendency towards iconocl a^m , 1 Ai-W®! 68 ^ 
more likely to pppeaf to a child’s ifldi»ti4 
escape parental dutdies, eapedaUyaS Peg 
sent story opens with Ted feeling ^*£2 
ignored by Jack and Maty* ^ j * 
heels arid dainbets mound the l hou<e ■ 
the uttic he encounters 


soldier and a doji) living with' that # 
; clockwork mouse, 1 and they all tw W. 
the nursery world and ; get.Jots - . ■ 
attention.'. V 

• -Thoughratherthin onex^tenientiWj^. 
i^ are usually' reassuring fo youhg ® 1 ^ 
.and the mdtif.pf the 


useful bobks to! takeontripsawayf^ ^ 
or’ontraWrides,: if thp.irfeatlon 5 w ^ 
.Charles AwdryhaVefintdlybbK^BP^jpt 

. age^bld idea of the inatdma^ (ay h|W^| 

ret.life of its oWi) is perhaps; 
phraerving, no^ that so many 1 w 




r ;ridtioris, i^th YeUpw’a heari-felt butimpreb- 
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Other underworlds 


Ge orge Szirtes 

pgQJPSENDAK 
InGnuidpa’s House 

Translated and adapted by Seymour Baro&ky 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak 
flpp.Bodley Head. £6.95. 

0370307445 

RUDOLF TESNOHLIDEK 

The Cunning Little Vixen 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak 
185pp. Bodley Head. £12.95 

0370306031 


Maurice Sendak’s illustrative work has always 
been on the edge of “outside over there”. That 
is why when he made the “outside" world ex- 
plicit in the book of that title it made us uneasy 
in the wrong way. Had the self-consriouB artist, 
the quoter, the paraphraser taken over? Was 
(here in foot anything outside over there but a 
technique and a will to make poetry? To adapt 
Emily Dickinson, he had built a house so over- 
whelmingly designed to entice ghosts that a 
real ghost might well have decided it was de 
trop. Right down to the slightly off-beam Opal 
Whiteley-lsh prose it seemed a little too calcu- 
lated. Yet the images individually were haunt- 
ing: the ice-baby in the cradle who dissolves 
under the gaze of the sunflowers, the troupe of 
goblinesque babies romping in the cave, the 
sumptuous textural richness of each tableau 
with the evocation of Mozart in one, conjuring 
a world of order In the midst of dreamlike 
chaos. 

The true realm of Sendak’s imagination is 
that Central European underworld of golem 
and dybbuk that animates the events of a close , 
familial Jewish community - specifically of the 
lonely child within that community. And this is 
that In Grandpa’s House is about. Philip 
Sendak, the artist's father, died in 1970, having 
been prevailed on by his son to produce some 
stories on which they might collaborate. In the 
event the old man wrote a series of fragments 
and a partial autobiography in Yiddish, selec- 


tions from which have been translated and 
stitched together by Seymour Barofsky and 
illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 

The story tells of the miraculous adventures 
of a child separated from, then reunited with 
his parents. Hie individual adventures are 
naively told versions of stories that Sendak 
senior must have heard In his childhood and 
adapted to his own circumstances. The narra- 
tive thread is incomplete and so the transition 
from one scene to another is often arbitrary, 
but each particular episode has a strong emo- 
tional, vaguely tragic centre, and the move- 
ment therefore is as dreamlike as In Outside 
Over There. In symbolic form we understand 
the anxieties of an immigrant childhood (the 
Sendaks had arrived in Philadelphia in 1913) 
and witness the conflict between a stubbornly 
traditional way of life and a newer, brasher 
society. 

The simplicity of the style lends the text 
pathos and a sort of naked power. A child can 
derive pleasure from it while at the same time 
noticing the jerky, naive sequence of events. It 
is, after all, the way he himself might write. For 
the illustrations Sendak has adopted a soft 
monochrome pencil which he handles to claus- 
trophobic effect. Oranges of scale dominate: 
gigantic birds and fish, tiny bearded peasants, 
and here and there, the august stony faces of 
Jewish elders peering from alcoves, trees and 
clouds. The large-headed and clumsy-footed 
central character is more dlsquietingly wooden 
than Sendak’s earlier boys from the world of 
wild thinfp or night kitchens. He has a half- 
idiotic look of helplessness. 

Having said all this, the book is a minor if 
intense piece of Sendakiana, more for estab- 
lished fans than for the unconverted, but the 
faith shown by the son in the father's rough and 
ready story-telling is in itself touching, and, in 
the end, justified. 

In illustrating Rudolf Tesnohlidek’s The 
Cunning Little Vixen, Sendak returns to the fold 
of journeymen, though the pictures in t£us case 
are derived from his designs for the New York 
City Opera's production of Janfidek’s opera 
based on the book. Jand&k himself had fol- 


Fantasy and fulfilment 


Roy Foster 

Thefentastiaelement in children’s books stems 
jjtiwst invariably from adult wish-fulfilment! • 
ms is no bad thing; it Is what confers enduring 
•Ppeal on the work of writers such as Kenneth 
yfchame or Edith Nesbit. But it is a line that 
needs wary walking, especially in books for 
£*°ger children* Edith Schrieber-Wicke sets 
story in Venice;, the setting for many adult 
a small bpy , excluded' from the real 
magicked by a friendly cat into an 
5“ern&tive entertainment, (He becomes a 
I the cat turns into his Columbine escort 

- “®ugh Marco “likes cats better than girls".) 
«.# a version of Cinderella, given a special 
“Jtorby the daniing illustrations which show 
wryday Venice as a backdrop, to the . riot of 
tojwdfo dell.' arte costume: the fog' seeps in, 
.’•JjJJk ?ross bridges to work and : buy; veget- 
JWn the market,' while a transfigured world 
round them i This rnay be more poignant , 
than children, but it isa poUshcd and. 

' ection, which identifies bath its 

• to‘*P CM * ri lh sophistication Hndcharm. : 
jj JR frtth can said for Victor G.; 

of Dractda , only worth attention 
hf sophdmbric self- 
‘ ^^pe seekirig ta pass Itself . off as child' 

: a * m ^ 6n t- TWatory-line, freq dpritly 

■ toocenis-a Trarisylvapian school 

. ’ is adapted to the. Whole flao 

: hbntlwiioyie cliqhds; If is fes- >. 

: ' Intricate and; self-congratulatory 

; • JJtons, making dated jpkes about Barbara 
^ - 1 .haircuts 7 , and Mrs 
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One of Charles Keeping's drawings for an illustrated edition of Tennyson's poem The Lady of Shalott, which 
has recently been published by Oxford University Press fJ2pp. £4.95. 0 192760572). 


cally established by-Roger Bollen’s inventive 
illustrations. Alistair's final trip, to prehistory, 
brings back the usual hangover. “Alistair was 
not in the mood to teach the cave people hdw 
to atari a fire’’, but when he leaves (having 
been immortalized in their wall paintings) he 
has unintentionally transported two sabre- 
toothed mammoths back to the prim suburbia 
in which he lives. As with the other two Alistair 
book*, Alistair’s Elephant and Alistair in Outer 
Space, the fantastic adventure ends on an open 
question, looming above the imperturbable 
hero’s bespectacled head. It is a winning for- 
mula, balancing irony< and excitement with a 
: very, nice wit/;.. 

•’ Fantasy alsb surrounds Stanley Bagshaw,. 
another serious small boyi but this time firmly 
located “up, North, where : it’s Boring 
slow". ‘In yet another Onderella-variant. Stari- 
' ley cannot attend the great Gup Final; but he 
wanders info the changing-rooms, holds thd 
apaliefs gloves and hat, and, naturally, is sent 
• on as’ substitute to face the wonderfully 
: harctistitie Spins. striker, Wayne Packet. The, 

• piece is delivered in reCitrifiOp Yorkshire, With : 
’attractive comlo-cut illustrations* tiiawtifld of 


lowed Tcsnohlidek fairly closely although he 
departed in one crucial aspect, and thus suc- 
ceeded in liberating the myth within the tale. 
The vixen In question is Sharp-Ears, who after 
an early life of human captivity turns into a 
splendidly independent creature capable of 
both lyricism and crudeness. Tcsnohlidek sets 
the fox in the context of a small village com- 
munity beside a forest with its own community 
of animals. He describes them with equal sym- 
pathy while never letting us forget the cruelty 
and bestiality of both. Lurking beneath the 
savage comedy of the surface 1s a strong tragic 
sense and a pantheistic feeling for nature that 
intensifies as the story progresses, reminding 
us a little of moments in Richard Jefferies and 
Kenneth Grahame, but with a sharper, more 
bitter edge than either of .them offers. The 
telling of the story Is, as one would expect from 
its-origfil as a series of newspaper articles, 
accompanying ready-made pictures, episodic, 
and the village Is specifically Central European 


the deservedly successful Meg and Mog; 
Emma continues a repetitive saga of competi- 
tive skulduggery among the sisterhood (ex- 
pressed in ballooii captions which make read- 
ing aloud a jerky experience). These predict? 

; able set-ups expect the established range of ; 
references to do. all; the entertainment neces- 
sary; the attention paid, to 'plot and preaenta- . 
tipn is oddly perfunctory. The same is true- of > 
The PriHcessand Bungle, a tale of abduction by 
a wizard and rescue by a faithful cat that owes 
-much; to sanitized .versions of -the Brothers 
Grimm. Odd nice Gothicky fonches in the . 
illustrations are not Sufficient cqmjiedsatron 
for an authorial vo|ce; which comes through 
fitrangely muted. ‘ 

- Where the fantasies Worki i( is because the 
transfiguring happenings are closely integrated 
Into the character and expectations of the pro- 
.- {agonist *- as true for CafsCarnlypI add Alistair 
as for : Bossyboots Stanley '-Bagshaw. Tha : , 

others simply impore' ©me 'Bdolt^recOnccp- 
; ■ tions-T often jairingly facetipus - bn a second- 
hand rhise-en-sedne, and lei ft go at that. Such 
books .aeem fo be writiten by people uncoh- 


- which may explain why ihisis the first irnnsla- 
tion of the book into a foreign language. 
JanfiCek’s masterstroke was to bring the 
heroine to a tragic end within the opera. Tes- 
nohlidek - whose own life was haunted by 
tragedy - left her death implicit. 

While Sendak nowadays may be treading a 
thin line between soul-seaxcliing and self-in- 
dulgence, his contribution here is surprisingly 
low-key, even a little perfunctory. Some of the 
drawings look like costume studies, others are 
vague landscapes without his usual evocative 
power. The best are the animals who are pre- 
sented as people dressed up - the result of a 
direct adaptation from working designs for the 
opera. Nevertheless the whole makes on 
attractive , even opulent book , in which the text 
reigns supreme. Perhaps it is fitting that Sen- 
dak's designs for Jonfitek should lead us back 
. to the opera’s source, which has its own quite 
remarkable life, and which, despite the diffi- 
culties of translation, makes enticing reading. 


WALKER BOOKS 

The Qiildr^’sBookXHiblish^f 

: Aro^BWEbUuifcs 

MfyvrmmA hamjihon ■; 

, ifo-Ktxdh Lm^i/DtASJE OHIiON . 



•• on riostalgty .but spits the mOOd. Ddvld Cox.l 
; Bossyboots also brings in a Nta$tlc dimensi6n . 
■ ■ fo ‘more-orrlM^ardhiary lifej but locates the 
scenario iri : hIneteenthH»ritury AO^rallA — = 
; beautifully Sketebed ln dusty Outback; cdlpurs. 
,Bo8sy Abigail Inforiatesherstagecoach Mm-. 
■, paploju, but wben;tb$y are held ,up fy JJttfh 
Ffcdhermanagarial tiOtnc tojbeftjfo, 

bbnthdbusnesi-b teyrerded tf-she PHtjWra fo 
'■'rdufciftft-gW. fo M 

• Instead of beihg Spayed iiiiq anodyne gbod ■: 


fode is as Important a fictlonai bMs for chll- 
, : dren'as foradnlts; and very pTobubiy more so. ,. 

bv Monlkx Laimgrubor^ MetbuCn, £5.95; 0:416 
.: 61430 L ; !‘- ■' ■ > ■ * ' 



^ wbb ; ir d ^ryedjy bBcOndhE cult. i 


■ by Roger Bbllen. Hatnlsh'Ilartittlon. KJ0. D 241 ■' 

rifs5fST; : ":>V. • 

' I)«b Wtisoai Stanley Bagshaw &d the SkdrtsMued ; , 
■ FpotbdU. Wr^r: Hathlkh. HBnuUon» £6.50. 0 241' 
<11783 6. '•‘■•'Jt-vV-'-v, ; V:' 

Mrid Cox: Bc^ybwMy. Bodtfty rfeatl. £5:95. 0 370 

■ * f t*' : ■'v.V'AV ;.-v 
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, "je:'.®: 1 sk^ffix.Pritu^y^ Bungle: flluttrated 
v ■ iw Peiif Sldveiifon. Hoddcr add Stoughton. '£$,$&’ 


j. THE PE0PLE COULD FLY 
: Trickste r ta les,. ghost tales; devil 
: tales, ' tales of cscope and’ tales of 
j freedom. Tills marvellous volume 
■ pnhtairisi the full fascinating range 
| of. American b|atk folktales, told 
, by distingtiislicd autlior Virginia 
Hamilton and stunningly 1 •; 

: iiliistiated by C^aldecotl Medal 
j winners X?W> and Diane Dillon, 

. 0524 6 Published in Febniairy 
; ati£9,95;: /:'■;>/ ' -- 

(SDNpttilllM^TntkinfBnhi 

L| taiunlhUIUUmlti HnkV'l. MlmltfibWSt 
^ WalLti BoAi Lid. lSf-IWt>iuninnlSiiKi.nn&nHWi VHP 
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Fiction for first readers Traditional transformations 
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A lively new series of junior reading books. 
'Well presented, attractive to look at, pleasing 
to handle and reasonably priced . . . Their 
very variety is an asset/ 

Times Educational Supplement 

Published 27 March: 

Humphrey Carpenter 

MR MAJEIKA AND THE MUSIC TEACHER 

Illustrated by Frank Rodgers 

0 670 80754 0 Ages 7-10 £3.95 

David Wiseman 
PUDDING AND PIE 

Illustrated by Liz Roberts 

0 670 80672 2 Ages 7-10 £3.95 
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Fiction for teenage readers 
— — Trade Paperbacks — — 
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A series of contemporary, accessible 
fiction with a particular emphasis on the 
work of British writere. Publication, in 
softback, with attractive full colbur covers, 
increases' the- appeal, to their intended- • 
readers while keeping .costs • - 

considerably below the v : 

prices of original 
hardback fiction. 
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: Published 27 March:/ ■ 

: Jari Mark / 
FRANKIE'S HAT : 

V, 0 67081004 5 ’I Agee 1 3+ • 
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/•June Oldham >. 
GROW VP, CUPID 

‘b;6?Q 81 3003.#: Ages .li.lV 
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Gerald Mangan 

ANN LAWRENCE 
There and Back Again 
144pp. Oxford. £6.95. 

0192781146 
JUDITH GOROG 
When Flesh Begins to Creep 
128pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0575037970 

Young readers’ terms of reference have been 
broadened so much by the other media in re- 
cent years - and the options for writers opened 
correspondingly — that it is surprising to find a 
collection of stories as faithfully traditional as 
There and Back Again. The green-cloaked girl 
on the cover, the eponymous heroine of 
“Mossycoat", who sets out from a woodland 
cottage to seek her fortune in the wide world, is 
typical of Ann Lawrence's innocent heroes and 
heroines. They are sons and daughters of kings 
and paupers, farmers and merchants, whose 
quests for love or gold generally begin from 
home, lead through daunting vicissitudes, and 
end up happily back where they started. 

Themes from classic fairy-tales emerge 
everywhere along the way. Mossycoat is a 
Cinderella figure employed as a palace ser- 
vant, whose magic cloak enables her to gate- 
crash the royal balls and inspire the love of the 
handsome prince. In order to make good a rash 
boast, the Shakespearean heroine of "Emilia" 
disguises herself as a boy and insinuates herself 
similarly into royal favour. In "The Golden 
Apples", a prince outwits an ogre and wakes a 
sleeping beauty with a kiss; and in "The Three 
Feathers" , a dispute over a royal succession is 
settled by the transformation of a frog into a 
princess. 

The motifs are as reassuringly familiar as the 
plots. Witches and giants set impossible tasks 
for the young adventurers, who enlist the aid of 


talking ponies and changeling swans Hons- 
shoes and feathers, fans and walkiiwJw 
work as charms to ward off evil or breakaaxf 
to settle a choice of route or expose a cC 
ter’s wickedness. Lawrence handles fact®, 
ponents inventively, with a light touch the 
makes up for the lack of originality, sod u 
occasional stiffness in the dialogue. Henna®, 
al atmospheres are nicely maintalned/aS 
there is a fine comic idea in "What’* the 
Shivers?”, the tale of a famplshladinumneto 
terror, who frustrates every effort to educate 
him in horripilation. 

When Flesh Begins to Creep comes in aland 
cover that overstates the actual goose-fed 
quotient in Judith Gorog's twelve stories. It hi 
less predictable but more uneven collectka, 
whose target audience varies in age from Men 
tale, and whose narrative tones are sometiaei 
rather uncertain. The settings range widetybe* 
tween present-day America, where (heaatkr 
lives, and that nebulous land of FoftuBt, 
where witches and talking beasts hardly roe 
an eyebrow. In this latter territory, where the 
conventions are familiar and the ados is to- 
impeded by the laws of gravity, thechanctm 
and the morals stand out in the clearest tight 

There is an authentic folk-flavour to “Qaea 
Pig", in which a good farmer prospers after 
sparing an enchanted sow, and aa envioas 
neighbour comes to grief after stealing tk 
bones. “Critch" plays entertainingly with tk 
notion of a feckless witch, whose speili won't 
come out right; and there is a nice symbolic 
weight in “A Story About Death”, where a 
anxious mother stuffs the hooded spectre M 
of home-baking to distract him from his ghastly 
purpose. I found a dustier, more literuyodov 
in "Odd Jobs”, in which Nerdds are disguise! 
as little old ladies; a loud creaking of cod* 
vance in her tale of a future dystopia dewidcf 
children; and a little too muchintrospectiopia 
“Low Hurdles”, where a budding sutbof 
negotiates with an unreliable Muse. 


Playing the game 


James Campbell 

MICHAEL HARDCASTLE 
One Kick 

l?2pp. Faber. £6.S>5. . 

0571 13775X 

AlDAN CHAMBERS (Editor) 

A Sporting Chance 

139pp. Bodley Head. Paperback, £3.95. 
0370306686 


Some hackneyed stories retain their charm 
even after numerous tellings. Perhaps the fact 
. ' that a last-minute .winning goal is scored every 
* Saturday afternoon, in some, football match 
• . somewhere, helps to;conserve' the potency of 
the dream; Ip Michael, Hardcastle’s version, •• 

; One Kick, j&mie Austerby-is first dropped 
, from his youth team, Denholm Avengers, 
then, when he gets a 'game, is sent off and; 
tiannedj for retaliatory violence ("Jamie and 
. thte full-back weren't the only ones who heard 
the sound of a bone break"); When he Is substi- 
tuted for unsportsmanlike conduct in a school 
• match and the name "Bonebrcakef” begins to 
; circulate, Jatnieris io upset that he. takes up , 
hockey in a: mixed, team : r where an: unsmiling 


assumption that his readership is out to ape tte 
bigger game - lies behind the fault. •; • 
There is only one football story In Aiw 
Chambers’s compilation, 
but I suspect Its unnamed team could 
boots off Denholm Avengers in# 
Gordon’s "A Captain's Game" ; there 
heroism, no Bobsy-Twin sister' 


the sidelines, no team spirit, own; wg 
Hardcastle’s boys are traditionally (aadjJF 
lievably) "not interested" in girls, 0^® - 

teenagers have long since discovered - 
sense of “scoring”, Gordon's dvtti 
would have stood out in any collecpoa^ - 
ies, for adults or children* and fas anUWj; ■ 
mm* cvmnathetlo character than fay,!®! 1 *?; 


chance to become a Jamie, butha^ 
tion in front of goal: • 


Suddenly,! didn't want to be a hero, - 

anyway. I just didn't want to pleas* th« 

Not them,. Not their head 

Qt anyihtng. I Stopped and pkVedup . ... . 
walked towards them. ;• 

Expectations rise Steeply ^ ^ 

opebing. story, only 

malnlng; seven, thp overall . id 
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y |; - .’t honey-blohde ha?, a. decent try at breaking one - yvbiqh 1? hot helped by thq fa^™ v . 
bjWMki.'njtog?' are ^ing-so badly 'that we only obliquely about, sport. 

m***'--'-*. be • • • writes a. quaint ghost story 
-F'- -rl - , 1 # to score that- last-minute ... training shoes, Chris Hawes 

-V-'iv -: . / Wlhqer, but a little girl after jai pliff-top ^ maWklah, ivoraioq of the fftrtuUar w ^ 
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: V /undJearria; a. lesson 
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Personal experience and practical aims 


P hilippa Pearce 

ELAINE MOSS 

Put of I ho Pattern: A personal journey 
Itunugh the world of children’s books 1960- 
1985 

224pp. Bodley Head. £8.95. 

0170308603 

His is not just another useful survey: in Part of 
iht Pattern Elaine Moss records her first-hand 
experiences as a promoter of and commentator 
on children’s books. Her work over roughly 
twenty-five years into the 1980s has steadily 
grown in scope and gained in recognition - a 
development reflected in this chronological 
selection other writings. The book begins with 
ber reviews and interviews and other occasion- 
al pieces published in British periodicals, parti- 
cularly in the specialist Signal', it ends with the 
texts of prestigious public lectures, including 
ok delivered at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, in 1979. 

These documentary evidences are given 
perspective and significance by a linking narra- 
tion. The whole effect is of great personal 
authenticity; and - since the time-span is con- 
siderable - the reader becomes aware of the 
maturing of the writer’s mind, the widening of 
bergrasp, the increased flexibility and strength 
other writing. The book gets better as it goes 
on. 

Elaine Moss’s work with children’s books 
began early. Even pre-university - "innocent, 
aakle-socked, and half-way through How 
Green was my Valley ’’ - she was working in a 
children's library. Later she taught Bnglish to 
children, some of whom, in 1945, were from 
ibecoocentration camps. Then came marriage 
«d children, which meant that outside work 
w part-time: reading for a pioneering pub- 
faher of children's books (Grace Hogarth. 
An of Constable's); broadcasting on chil- 
dren's books for Women’s Hour, and then - 
pdually with more time at her disposal - 
awe writing and involvement in all that was 
ffrog on fa contemporary children’s literature. 
And a lot was going on. The post-war period 
w ibe appearance of many new writers and 
ihstratort - writers such qs Rosemary Sutdiff 
gdUon Garfield; illustrators such as Brian 
™fanjtb. Publishing houses began to have 
Wr oro children’s editors, and their books 
given a flattering amount of review space 
■» the optional press. Paperbacks for children 
"Bfaoomed, and made possible the success of 
tawops j n many schools. Specialist 
pouxficals started up, ranging from the 
^Hfaally critical to the friendly and infor- 
■JL such as Anne Wood’s Books for your 
Most recently (1983) The Good 
“JJCuhte to Children’s Books has been insti- 
Particularly for parents (and for child- 
brides the listing of titles in different 
if contains excellent introductory 
the fostering of children’s pleasure in 
_ • The Grey Eminence behind this 
i* % Moss. • 

■luuperioti of apparently Irresistible growth 
tonqred in the writings presented hi Part of 
(Only one 7 a long Signal article on 
wntfes ih British dhildren’s Books”- - 
iMHiig tike, a retrospective survey.) Some 
ittj? B | Car ty especially the interview-; 
■re.rather bland; but Elaine Moss 
her individual voice. Even' 
IW^r of fasdnating examples. Ini 

p '^iW, she "blithely recofav 
S-' l r own ^ds, later) Little Black 
tiiat story so beloved io the pas V so 
^ - v^faed how as riicist in implication. . 

that tp omit the recommenda- 
-?^0s from' a 1986 reprint "would ; 


tical experience." Three of her practical ex- 
periences, from Part of the Pattern, are of 
absorbing interest. 

The first is an episode in the bringing up of 
her own children. Of course, this particular 
mother had nursery shelves full of children’s 
books of the highest quality. So it must have 
been with surprise, even exasperation, that she 
saw her daughter obsessed with a little picture 
book - “cheap in every sense of the word" - 
about a kitten called Peppermint. The poor 
little thing, left without cat-family in the pet- 
shop, is taken home and adopted by a loving 
child, and lives happily ever after. Only much 
later, Elaine Moss says, did she realize that the 
book’s charm probably lay in its theme of 
adoption, because her daughter knew herself 
to have been an adopted baby. This then was 
“The Peppermint Lesson": “The artistically 
worthless book - hack-written and poorly illus- 
trated - may, if its emotional content is sound, 
hold a message of supreme significance for a 
particular child." We should be respectful of 
this particularity of children, never dogmatiz- 
ing about “the child" or even “all children”. 

The second, extended experience was as a 
part-time librarian in a London primary 
school. There is a good deal of humour in her 
account; but also serious observation on the 
interaction of children and books. She was able 
to justify her belief that the new kind of picture 
book by - say - Raymond Briggs (or, my 
choice, Bob Wilson) is both visually and ver- 
bally so witty that it makes good reading for 
children into secondary age. (She might have 
added, into student age.) She was also con- 
firmed in hei belief in the importance of read- 
ing aloud. As early as 1964, she was saying 
carefully: 

It has been my experience that at the stage when a 
child has just learned to read, he is prepared to go 
back two years in subject matter in the books he 
reads to himself, provided that an older person reads 
to him books which are at his own level or preferably 
a tittle in advance of that level, 

By 1979 she is saying simply: "Reading aloud 
to children seems to me to be the key to child- 
ren’s pleasure in books at all ages.” This is the 
habit of pleasure - the pleasure of reading 
shared with an adult of which Margaret Meek 
writes, In her recent Learning to Read (Bodley 
Head 1982). 

The third and most remarkable experience 
was in helping to sell children's books from a 
market stall on Saturday mornings In 
Whitechapel - the only outlet for new books in 
the whole of the large London borough of 
Tower Hamlets: 1 . 

I can honestly say that the most satisfying hours of 
the children's book part of my life arc spent on the 
kerbside. Facing us is a pub. Behind us is the gents. 
(Being midway on the route between one and the 
other may prevent us from having the story-telling 
sessions we plan.) On our left Is a fruit-stall which we 
guard when the owner nips off for a minute. On our 
right a clothing stall run by a Pakistani family with 
whom contact is difficult because they form a self- 
contained excluding unit, Some day file little four- ■ 
year-old girl who crouches under their stall will.be 
giyen a picture-book- but I’m waiting till I find one ■ 
with a Pakistani child in it .... {At . first sales went 
slowly.] A fear of the unknown surrounded us like an • • 
• invisible but impenetrable veil. Ousters of kids,: 
family groups, stood and surveyed us from outside 
the pub as though we or . the books might spring at 
theirl with nasty consequences,; New books, Cfoeed 
books, Books whose prices were discreetly hidden 
bn theirback covers. No wonder some of our poteu-; 
tial customers - who are now actual and regular 
Custo'mere - felt suspWoue. . , • ; > , 

TO provision of books fof children in a 
multi-cultural society (Whitechapel is an ob- r 
vious example) is one of the important issues to 
emerge during the quarter-century coVered bjj , 
Part of the pattern. Should the little Pakistani' 
girl have had to wait so long for a book with a : . 
Pakistani herd or heroine In it? How impdrtsnt 
is that to her? tfai white writer, however 


to be used In the Production of Anti-racist, 
Non-sexist Books 1 ’ (from the first issue of 
Children's Books Bulletin in 1979). On the 
cultural dominance of television established 
during the period, Elaine Moss has interesting 
comments. She makes some appreciative re- 
marks about information programmes, but she 
is much more wary about imaginative ones. 
There is only a passing mention of Grange Hill. 

Meanwhile, the euphoria of the early years 
has vanished. The recession has set in: the 
funding of children's books in public libraries 
and school libraries in Britain has been severe- 
ly cut. This affects - even Intimidates - the 
publishers. Other sad symptoms are observ- 
able: Children’s Literature In Education , a 
periodical originating from the Exeter Confer- 
ences on Children’s Literature, has transferred 
its base to the United States. 

But although this has become a tough time 
for the publication and promotion of children's 
books, the enthusiasms generated years ago - 
and still being generated- will continue. There 
are still interesting new writers, such as Janni 
Howkcr; good picture-books by artists such os 
Helen Oxcnbury and John Burnlngham are 
now being sold in Sainsbury's. 

Part of the Pattern makes these develop- 
ments understandable as well as interesting to 
the general reader. What may seem mystifying 
- and sad - is the guerrilla warfare that breaks 
out periodically among the enthusiasts. Elaine 
Moss will not call herself a critic (as she well 
might) because she distrusts “pure" critics, 
who (she believes) live in ivory towers. As long 
ago as 1969, in Children’s Book News, Brian 
Alderson provocatively entitled an article 1 . 
“The Irrelevance of Children to the Children’s 
Book Reviewer". (But note that in that same 
piece he referred to a previous contribution by 
Elaine Moss as "thoughtful and temperate". 
So ideological opponents can respect each 
other.) Elaine Moss herself writes of that time: 

A split whs developing between the purists in the 
children’s book world , , . and the pragmatists. To 
many of us . . . 'what seemed important was that the 


split should not become anuncrossable ravine. Any- 
one who has worked with children and hooks knows 
that, with time, patience and knowledge of the Add 
and of children, much that is of excellence can reach 
most of the young. There is a huge middle ground to 
be held. 

The middle ground has been held, although the 
confrontation of the child-centred and the 
book-centred (for this handy distinction I am 
indebted to John Rowe Townsend) has not 
disappeared. In their introduction to The Cool 
Web : The pattern of children's reading (Bodley 
Head 1977) the editors balance the elements 
carefully: 

Although it is possible to judge books for children by 
what are called ’adult standards’ and regard them as 
a part of literature, the young reader carries a differ- 
ent world in his head, no less complex than Bn 
adult's but differently organized. He needs his stor- 
ies in b different way , his experience of reading must 
be different. When discussing stories for children, 10 
lose sight of the reader is too dangerous to contem- 
plate. 

Possibly the confrontation of child-centred and 
book-ccntrcd is n useful thing. Committed en- 
thusiasts on cither side patrol that “middle 
ground" like vigilantes, They see to it, on the 
one hand, that children's books are of high 
quality, judged by those "adult standards”, 
and, on the other hand, that these quality 
books are truly for children. 

My only real regret about Part of the Pattern 
is that a book so readable, informative and 
stimulating should be without any kind of bib- 
liography. The reader’s interest could well 
have been extended, 

The eight contributors to Only the Best fs Good 
Enough: The Woodfield lectures on children's 
literature, I978-J985 (edited by Margaret 
Feara. 103pp. Rossendale. £9. 0 946138 07 9), 
all of whom offer a personal view of the 
subject, include Judy Taylor and Shirley 
Hughes, who write about aspects of children's 
publishing and Robert Westall, who reports on 
his pupils' recommendations for “five 
favourite books". 


/6 NEW FICTION 


ES 


Tht.Rnn«rtrpr CYNTHIA VOIGT 

Lila the Edible Frog HELEN MUIR 

: Illustrated by Kim Blundell . ftuthwof Homstiomiiig, Dtety's Sca& A SoHlaryBlut. 

An hilHiioui U]e ab(xif a mhchieVou*. IxTepreskibJe ULttXtudMOP 1858/68 

heroiiie.Bndha-foydfrlwd.Moddj’.'TWjLBifirst ' U&pepviKWomsn MwcV ■ . ■«eil+ 
children’s novel for Collins by . ' M , 
an established sdblt author. 


an established *dnlt author. • ' . OutofStftp JANE CORBETT 

mas AordteJt OQiafUt 4 : 1 ■ . Fleur's Mediterranean holiday b shattered when Fleur 

aM[*pirhKk<B J9SHBB kidnapped by a group of Corsfeaq MtlonilUta 

age 7 — 11 March ■ ’ demanding funds for their cause, An exciting, thought 

• ■ .provoking novel by a new author. 

Charlie Copping • NEVILLE CHINE ■ ■ 

Illustrated by Ian Newsham ■ cssspapn^KiUiisfeoet : March age 12+ 


Illustrated by Ian Newsham ;• 

His frieqds aregBttlng worried sbijut ChylteCoppiM. 
He's been talking about cannibalism all wesk-fctoce . 

. . the science lesson where somo lrornjs ate chopped tip, 

: • bits of ot£er wonw. end aqulted the first tot'*' 
memoiy.i- ; ' •; ; "'’ V . 

. ■' A veryfimny. wsrifr novti by a new author. ;■ : 

, pafytfoM alttwr \ : - March . , ege8-ll 

The Coal House ANDREW TAYLOR 

' Alison in 1 her father hare just moved 300 mil^ oortfef 

•.ihfy motored uberoec^ : 

. . ttreagthn their bend wiihtKhaUwr sod iheirwew ' \ 

; borne. Meeting ifory/^S^^g feadenfrowe 


The Messenger Series 
The Haunting of Bellamy 4 
: MONICA DICKENS : 

PaVour. Tbe Great G ray Horse Lakes Rose, his 
emissary, bad: in time to try and ad ve the mystery 
which leads her to the local hOspiltL She must become 1 
.. a patient herself and confront whatever is htuudng 
. . Room 4. ■ , • . 

. March ; ' ageltHN 
C6oningf tn.Sept^Ribe^- ' - 

The Cry of fit Seagull Sfek j 
; MONICA DlCfcENS<J^K V 


...AND STRIDE 


: t/txtmM&IS&it- ■ ' TlmfMrthMvdabdut'FoM. 1 

Usoptpettmi alMWt '• ii. March-. ' . :e*»ll+ , eodtha Greet Grey Hors e. , 

'■'xWri'a'rflTni!' 



PUBLISHED INMA J' 


.v: DIANE W1LMER 

e fiction from Collins. 




always pr^r' .otifcrs: ^gttideHdef , % ^or 
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BLA ^FW Tmpc!^ Challenging the conventions 


NEW TITLES I 

Flower Fairy Story 
Books 

Flay Martian 

Illustrated In full colour 
For the first time Flower Fairy stories 
based on the enchanting world created 
by Cicely Mary Barker. In these four 
charming stories the Flower F&lrles are 
seen as a gentle force for good, helping 
children and woodland creatures In times 
of distress. 

The Missing Hazelnuts 0216919819 
The Midsum mar Ball 0216919800 
The Almond Blossom Fairy 0 216 91979 7 
A Midwinter lh la 0216919827 

24 pp £3.95 each 






5*3=7 




Song of the Nightingale 

Fiona French 
Illustrated In full colour 

Saint Francis returns to Assisi to find It is 
once again at war with Perugia. But when 
he takes the nightingale to sing to the 
armies the bird’s sweet song speaks more 
effectively than any human words and 
they mate peace. Dramatic illustrations 
start In shades of black, grey and flame- 
red and and in clear bright colours once 
peace Is re-established. 

0 216 91952 2 32pp £6.95 

How Night Came 

Joanna lYoughton 
Illustrated In full cplou r 

A muitl-ethhlc tale from the Amazon ■ 
about the creation of night with stunning 
Illustrations by this popular artist who is 
particularly well-known for her re telling 
of fol ktales from around the world. 

0 216 91864.2 . 32pp £6.95 



1 


' . i.l!: n’r-V-U ■ L l ■ . 

A Celebrbtioh Of Babies 

Complied W Sjiliyfemtaofe:. *:*" }. 
Illustrated lirt full colour and black V : - 
1 and-whitt .;. ; '.V ' : 

' vtyth f^B'col^r : yictoMn.i^rttlftg^.tltts ’ = 
richly Illustrate^ anthology of proie and r ' 
; poetry qbout tb? Joys.’ pleasures and 

bewilderment caused by the arrival of a : - 
, .new baby includes writings from diich -* 
,tplebratee| parents as Queen Victoria. . , 

:> UUne lee. Jarie Fonda and Lauren Bacall, • 

v 0 £f6 91864-2. :72pp fi6.&Q .. • : v 


' ^Corrie art^^.ei) th$5e andfnany,;,: ! 
• : m! : : ; fcft g ris Bijok-Rilr! v ,i : 

: ; P avl»dn Z7' Stand 74 . ■ 

• • ■ ;.'i ; ^ -\ k ' > ’j.i f. : ' ' 


Jan Dailey 

JUDY CORBAL1S 

The Wrestling Princess and other stories 
159pp. Deutsch. £5.95. 

02J3 978526 
p.CAPDEVILA 

Three Naughty Sisters Meet Bluebeard 
0416613209 

Three Naughty Sisters Meet Little Red Riding 
Hood 

0416613306 

Illustrated byM. Company 
Methuen . £2.95 each. 

ROSEMARY STONES (Editor) 

More to Life than Mr Right: Stories for young 
feminists 

104pp. Piccadilly. £5.95. 

0946286617 

The need to scrutinize the assumptions con- 
tained in children's books has been recognized 
for some time, especially in the case of racism - 
hence the banning, amid some derision, of 
Little Black Sambo, Noddy's golliwogs in the 
wood, and so on. Efforts to counteract sexism 
in early reading have to take the form of active 
corrective measures^rather than prohibition of 
the offending texts - otherwise there would 
hardly be any left. These four books all attempt 
in different ways to challenge conventions, 
with differing degrees of success. 

In The Wrestling Princess, Judy Corbalis's 
stories feature a six-foot princess whose 
passion in life is driving fork-lift trucks, 
another who longs to be an astronaut (her 
mother the Queen had run away at the age of 
eighteen to be a racing driver), and a third 
princess who slays the dragon that has defeated 
fifteen suitors, by means of a fire extinguisher, 
some crafty persuasion and a box of matches 
(“Nanny was right! Dragons do have liquid gas 
instead of blood.") 

All seven stories in this collection have the 
fundamental theme of most successful chil- 
dren’s fiction: the conviction that any sensible 
child, with a bit of quick thinking, can circum- 
vent the ridiculous demands of the adult world . 
Sam's beloved metal pafrot, Achilles, has 
made himself inexplicably unp'opular by gob- 
bling iip people's bicycles and the iawnmower; 
Aunt Hilda, Who wouldn't even let Sam keep a . 
hamster or a mouse, is won over to Achilles 
when he eats the bulldozer .which has come tp 
demolish her home. In two verke stories, ojir 
heroine Arsiuaee (“Arsindee was round and 
.fair f Her eyes were small and pink: / She had a 
very clever brain, 7 She switched it on to 
THINK") persuades the villagers to let her 
keep her enormous fire-breathing grabble by 
tricking him into evaporating with his breath 
the flood that threatens their houses. 1 

'HUs combination of fantasy arid psychology 
is entertaining, and its message a positive one: 

. there may be a bit of magiC around, but really 
, you get what; you want by applying the brain to 
the problem;, This makes it seem the. more 
\ strange that the author h8S chosen 1 to perpetu- 
ate, ip several stories, the princess myth, even 
.if told with a difference. Perhaps in a Britain. 
, warming up for a feather bout of real-Ufe prin- 
cess mania, it Is necessary to underline the feet 
that equality, like poverty, is relative - but 
while challenging overt sexism, the stories serim 
remarkably Complacent about other; no less 
, /-objectionable forms of inequality .Ermyqtrude 
' (*h® Pf the fork-lifts) nee^ not confront the 
/prejudices pf HGV instructor » r because she 
. Jiaji three rejd truck&of her pwn> not to mention 
whole squads pf soldier* withwhom to practise 
; / her wfestling (shades of .Catherine' the Great?) 
•.•Anti Georgians^ once the iiUkino^s of. slaying 
the dragon is out pf the 'way, gefe down to 
• discussing her marital contract wiUiHRH the 
, : Pffnce of Right ait follows: ,«»And when we 


the wicked witch transports them to storyland. 
The girls know the score, though: in a tight spot 
in a moat full of crocodiles, one of them just 
takes a rubber out of her pocket and erases the 
encroaching crocs. “‘If it’s a story’, thought 
Molly, 'then anything is possible.”' And just in 
case there is any doubt that we know the score 
about fairy-tales, a rather pompous note on the 
jacket flap describes the original Bluebeard 
myth as a “moralistic story in which curiosity 
was considered worthy of punishment”. 

In its subtitle, “Stories for young feminists”, 
as well as in its title. More to Life than Mr Right 
declares itself as the most explicitly ideological 
of these books. Its eight stories by different 
authors - Michele Roberts and Fay Weldon 
among them - are aimed at the teenager strug- 
gling not only with sex roles but with sex itself. 
In prose that is often a far cry from the fairy- 
tale (“She could feel the hairs on his leg 
brushing against her tee-shirt”), they confront 
the teenagers' own first experiences, as well as 
uncomfortable truths about tbe sexuality of 
others (“[Mum] must be sleeping with Alex. 
That’ll take some getting used to. I must get 
used to it. I will”). They verge from time to 
time on the frankly slushy, but, again, with 
some differences: teenage Inderjeet is in- 
formed by the beautiful blonde in the same 
class that a handsome Indian boy has transfer- 
red his affections from pale skin to dark be- 
cause “He's into multiculturalism." Inderjeet 's 
world-weary Indian girl-friend also claims that 
“Boys are all the same. If you’ve had one, 
white or black, you’ve had them all." When the 
hunk in question gets engaged to somebody 
else, the story ends: “Yes. I am cynical now. 
Wouldn’t you be?" 

The most disappointing thing about this col- 
lection is the way in which it fails to deliver the 
brave promise of its title. Far from spurning Mr 
Right,' 'jt seems to concentrate on him at the 
expense of any suggestion as to what more 
there might be to life. Romantic happy-ever- 
after is the ending to some of the stories; in 
others the message is of cynicism, disappoint- 
ment, guilt, and the gradual realization that 
not only is this Right fellow a thoroughly un- 
reliable sort, but that Mr Right On (the one 
we're really after) is as hard to find as a uni- 
corn’s toe. Even Fay Weldon's fine story "The 
Year of the Green Pudding" ends with a panic- 
stricken rejection of love, but provides no 
alternative to take its place. 


INDEX OF CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS REVIEWED 

Ambriu, Victor G. Son of Dram la 389 
Bosnia, NeUa. Li [tie Wheels 388 

Bnckerldge, Anthony. Jennings Goes to 
Jennings' Little Hut. Jennings and Darb5*T 
Jennings' Diary 385 

Red Riding Hood. Three Naughty Slsten M*T 
Bluebeard 392 J 

Chambers, Aldan (Editor). A Sporting Chaw ft 
Corballs, Judy. The Wrestling Princes 3» 
Cox, David. Bossyboots 389 
Fowler, Richard. The Amazing Journey of 
Spaceship H-2Q, Ted and Dolly’s Magic Carp* 
Ride 388 

Gorog, Judith. When Flesh Begins to Creep M 
Hardcastle, Michael. One Kick 390 

Hawes, Joseph M. and N. Ray Ulner (Edton), 
American Childhood 386 

Lawrence, Ann. There nnd Back Again 3* 
Llonnl, Leo. It's Mine! 388 
McCntcheon, Elsie. Smokescreen 387 

Miller, Moira, and Marla Mqje^sa. Oscar Mon 
Finds a Home 388 

Mogensen, Jan. Ted Runs Away From Hone M 
.Moss, Elaine. Part of the Pattern 391 
Mnsgrave, P.W. From Brown to Bunter 3K 

Pelham, David. The Genius of Lothar 
Mcggendorfer 388 

Sadler, Marilyn. Alistair’s Time Machine 3ft 
Schfieber-Wkke, Edith. Cat's Carnival 3ft 
Scitdak, Philip. In Grandpa’s House 389 

Seymour, Peter. Little Choo Choo’s Rummy 
Adventure 388 

Smith, Wendy. The Witch Baby 389 
Snell, Nigel. A Bird in the Hand. . .a child's pUet 
sayings. What do you say?. . .a child's guide (o 1 
manners 392 

Stelg, William. Yellow and Pink 388 : 
Stevenson, James. Emma 389 
Stones, Rosemary (Editor). More to Life thaa Mr 
Right: Stories for young feminists 392 ' 
Strong, Jeremy. The Princess and Bungle 3ft 
Tesnohlldek, Rudolf. The Cunning LittlaVlxH V 
Testa, Fulvlo. Wolfs Favour 388 ■ 
Torriani,Grazieila.BabyBlrds 388- 
Troughtoo, Joanna. Animal Shapes 308. 
Watson, James. The Freedom Tree 387 ■ 
Wilson, Bob. Stanley Bagshawandthejhort-s^f 
Football Trainer 389 . . 1 ; 

Wood, John Norris. Nature Hide and Seek- . j 
Oceans 388 * - ‘ 


rules 


Elizabeth Nissan 

' nigel snell 

, What do you say? . .. . a child’s guide to 
.-.manners : 

024111 814 X 

ABIrdiritheHand. . .achlld’s guide to 
sayings 

0241118158 

24pp..Hamish Hamilton, £4.95 each, . . 

'hligel SnelP$ new bodies tnai;k ^departure from 
his earlier wbrk whejre, with ge/itle humour, he 
V' dealt sympathetically with 1 situations children 
j. bright flnd ’difficuH. or -disturbing:, moving 
V hoUse. tneeting str&ngera, and being adopted 
provided thumbs >6f a few of the many 
' paries In the? series. Cbildren were reassuHngly 
- guided through the - new.; event; :s6iioetimes 
alongside their , parents : “;Don't vyorry/ Mrs 
JoneaV Said the tjsqchef, 'Lots of children get 
■fete. And Un usually.; those ; witty the Sanest 
«rhferi‘’n I. K-? -V;*'. . 

Nb su^ qomfek H wfyii cb ydu say?: . ; /£ 
its sparse, cbm- 

mSndmo Nut? ‘‘Dnn't fnl/a i 




• ; • ... w - ~ w — 9 hi uvsil 

• me mpw the palaco lawhuuid-deife fee royal 

we’vo got-fiftqen.gafdenttfe’,,:. 
Objected theprinqesf’Flfieepgardenars.aad ' 

• no najmy? -,y 'Hy.v.-,:' 


.. men, vhlk - one 

t ®^ i nei ; - .with iU^tratlon, per double pd&Q. 
- r 8 wfeye rules.to gqod, conduct echo the' 
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7 Leicester Place London ,WC2H>7BP * ’ 

wmMmmaraai01-7347S^ MMteM 
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the guide is illustrated, not with 
demure children, contentedly 3 a ~l ^ 
pieces of cake, but With pictures 
doing the things the rates tell them coiw^. 
boy yells at the tearful friend who 
tated his teddy bear; others duawn 
table as crumbs fly from the.mpntb.ol, ^ 
who talks enthusiastically, bu{ witajtt^ ■ 
full; a child cycles gleefully few 
drenching those he passes. Bedraffl^ wr 
ers look distressed, but fee. cyclist b ^ 
Only rarely -r as when some sneqHww 
cuts they have received ^rom lltni 
the countryside - is there no sen^otw^J 
about the rule when; put 
most part, manners feok most enjOJ* ■. 
they are bad. Vet, as fee 
demonstrate, it is the consc4 uep ^ j .|^ j, 
•; that. count; a far cry frpm fee 
■ retribution instilled into an.eaiP^™ !-. n 

sayings contBiTis fwelve . 

... each explained fe'shn^.tefOT , 

wife clarity abd wlt. Tb e fe 
here between text and pictufei ; 

. ■ ambiguity about the m^sag^fe^, . - 

:• the collapred.camel^the 
' faithfully represented. Mo^i ^ 

. explained - adequately* buut umes^ 

image remains pbseu^. 

: present, don’t examine it 

; plMisod and s«y 


fashioned bad gifts: they draw on fe^ lyaljs. feo • 


v: '.raperauves. and pxqylde a context and 


mBs&gBa 
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Letter 



'Hitler's Apocalypse' 

Sir, - I wrote as I did (January 31} about 
Robert Wistrich’s book Hitler’s Apocalypse: 
Jetts and the Nazi legacy because I wished to 
protest against the growing forces of propa- 
ganda and intolerance which lead governments 
to discourage and reject historical research. 
My review makes it clear enough that I believe 
there to be a very large number of governments 
more intolerant than that of Israel. About most ' 
of these I can do nothing, but that does not 
mean that I should not protest about the 
intolerance displayed by Professor Wistrich’s 
book once I had been asked to review it. 

Ido not know whether Adolf Hitler always 
had the fixed intention to massacre the Ger- 
man Jews and would always have rejected any 
other solution. I merely wished to point out to 
jour readers that there is a large, scholarly 
literature which argues that before 1940 Hitler 
might well have preferred a different solution, 
whereas Wistrich claims this literature to be 
irrelevant because no other solution was 
compatible with Hitler’s ideological convic- 
tions. I am not a Christian and have no wish to 
defend Christian prejudice. But 1 did and do 
wish to point out to your readers that very few 
historians accept the continuity of Christian 
antisemitism to be a satisfactory explanation of 
National Socialist antisemitism, much less an 
explanation of the massacre of the Jews. If I 
misrepresented Wistrich’s opinions at one 
point by confusing them with those of Haj 
Amin el Husseini I am sorry, but I did so 
because the “quotation” from the Grand Mufti 
in Wistrlch's book to which my remark re- 
ferred is not in quotation marks. Finally, I am 
unable to see what “cat” is “let out of the bag” 
by my remark that Israel behaves abroad with 
cmel brutality. Is Wistrich inviting your read- 
ers to add me tp his long list of antisemites? 
And why does he follow the word “abroad" in 
Ins letter with the exclamation "[riel]"? When 
one lives in Israel the Lebanon, to take but one 
example, is “abroad", is it not? 

I wish to take my stand for tolerance and for 
accepting the results of historical research even 
*ben it comes to conclusions which might not 
please governments or prevailing opinions. 
N« would I wish to condone intolerance in 
brad any more than in its enemies. That, to 
“few Wistrich’s rhetorical question, is “what 
one is to make" of my review. 

■AWNS. MILWARD. 

“fopean University Insitute, via del Roccettini 9, 
Sm Domenico di Flesoie, Florence. 

The Audit of War' 

Ski - Robert Skidelsky’s distaste for the basic 
jjwdpoiht of my book The Audit of War 
’.y. 21) has led him In certain respects to 
IJfete its contents. In the first place, it is not 
feat the book’s purpose is unclear 
.feu it is unfair to ask: “Is his subject the decline 
«• Bri tish- power, th$ decline of British in- 
or the decline of the British eepnomy?” 
raj fee opening sentence of my preface plainly 
"This book is an operational study; its 
Is to uncover, fee causes of Britain's , 
JJJrarted decline a* an industrial country 
. 5? fee Second Wprld War," Second, it is 
* ?? Jffetk.of .him to conflate the arguments of 
’J* Co/tyui of British Power (a book con- 
’ Britain as a world power In the late 

SLfxjj 1930s,-: and within a particular 
. J5 ! J? ati0na l ' environment, the narrative 1 of 
1 ■ 1941 with Britain's bankruptcy 

ni^ ^'tepse of fee structure, or facade, of 
■ «J^PfeWt)with the Audit of War, which is; . 


: wife British performance, as an 

society lb theSecdnd World-War and 
'7';“ esfentiaily ^ith VE Day. .. •■ . , 
in this year of Westland and 
'JM«r , ^ a V°r. ‘D t Skideisky may care to con- 
ferJapanc^e (or even Aoierican and 
I Wporatej ednquest of world mar- 

• bra pay support a vjew that 

efena' is indeed at base “a 
j,tihgle and -a nation’s industry 'a . 
^JR^ejoprco which enables it to fight off ; 


ment during the Second World War, it is not 
clear to me what relevance this bears to 
post-war industrial performance (which is why I 
did not analyse it at length in my book), any 
more than the calamitous Nazi macroeconomic 
mismanagement during the war has any rele- 
vance to German industry's post-war perform- 
ance. In any event, British macroeconomic- or 
macroindustrial - management in the war 
awaits critical study. Its alleged excellence, as 
portrayed by official historians in the early 
post-war era, may be just another comforting 
British myth; and certainly I saw sufficient 
references in production ministry files to poor 
production scheduling, to workers idle waiting 
for materials or machines, to suggest that the 
record may not be quite as meritorious as we 
now accept. Again, the degree of mobilization 
of manpower to which Skidelsky refers owes 
itself to the simple fact that American hand- 
outs enabled Britain to become a specialized 
war economy to an extent impossible for any 
other belligerent. As for British imports of 
American technology in wartime, it really is 
absurd for Skidelsky to contend that this 
merely marked a wise pooling of resources 
between allies rather than a foolish striving 
after self-sufficiency, because the truth is that 
the technological relationship between Britain 
and the United States was so utterly one-sided 
as to demonstrate a crucial British dependence 
in various fields of high technology, from 
machine tools to radar. This dependence in 
turn demonstrates Britain’s weaknesses in 
these fields, so casting light forward on 
Britain’s relative failure from 1945 to the 
present day to establish herself as a world 
leader in advanced technologies. 

On the topic of wartime and post-war full 
employment, Skidelsky is inaccurate in saying 
that planning for fail employment after 1945 
assumed a higher level of world demand than in 
the 1930s, and also a continuation of American 
subsidies into peacetime. As my book docu- 
ments, there was much argument ip wartime 
Whitehall on these topics, And doubts ex- 
pressed as to whether either of these happy 
outcomes could be depended upon. And 
where does Skidelsky find the evidence that 
postwar planners believed that peacetime full 
employment would produce savings that would 
go into new machines and hence higher 
productivity? In fact, the wartime documen- 
tary record indicated that tinder the “soft” 
conditions of full employment the unions 
would prove more effective than ever in 
holding down productivity and obstructing 
technical change, so discouraging investment 
in new equipment. In the words of the 
Economic Section of the War Cabinet Secre- 
tariatin October 1943 during major discussion 
on fell employment, “any connection between 
productive efficiency is indirect and, indeed, 
ambiguous". 

Dr Skidelsky remarks, apparently in order 
to rebut my analysis, that “a great victory 
validates a nation’s culture and institutions". 
Quite so — as the very opening pages of The 
Audit of War (quoted earlier in Skidelsky’s 
review) describe. It Was on this “validating” 
illusion that the British were complacently to 
“dine out" for the next twol ijtecades., Mora- 
over, later ^ chapters of the book describe, how 
the ^'NeW Jeriisalemers"; iri particular, re- 
posed their faith that "New Jerusalem" could 
and should nbw fee. faint us, an overriding 
national priority on the false phalogy between 

the SUpppsedly marvellous achievements and 

limitless resources of the War econdhiy and 

what might be achieved fepearetime by way of 

social reform. Hie files of the,. Ministry of 
Reconstruction make, clear ! hat the ;commlt- 
ment to “New Jerusa!em ,, after l942, 1 whether 
in welfare, edhcatloni regional %id or housing, 
squeezed the. working of p fMtife ' ecanofnic 
miracle" into a poor second p’face. Thus il ls not: 
at ail a “red herring", as Skidelsky ^serts^ tq, 
see the British iUpsipns bfen ,offee:war : 
(however inevitably), coupled wllh fee tbtajly j 
disparate Bri#,!reallties o^denced. by fee- • 
industrial War reebrd, as thelproxifeatecau^;, 
of Britain's postwar declinei R Ui this.feat 
makes the wartime faj®. . 

moreslgnlficant a^an“audft”.feaoariyomer‘. 
quinquennium’ before br rirtc^. Jndeed. theifeis 

aSher factorthat remfcfa itfe# more rigiufi- 4 
cant still : if thb Britife cquld pot or would hot 
get 'tliidr- aot^ ^. fo^ther ib fee. «J d 

BhiD^rfs and minM*^ e " udder fen spurqf a 


national struggle for survival, it indicated 
plainly enough that they were unlikely to get it 
together in peacetime - as it has proved. 

Finally, I simply cannot see the rclevunce of 
Count Schlieffen to all this, except as a 
consoling reference to a German failure. A 
more apt German name for Skidelsky to cite 
might have been Daimler-Benz, the wartime 
productivity of which exceeded that of Rolls- 
Royce, and which today, at a time when British 
mechanical engineering struggles to survive, is 
embarking on a complete transformation of its 
operations by marrying its traditional en- 
gineering resources to information technology 
on a vast scale. This may not be the militaristic 
"will to power" which Dr Skidelsky wrongly 
implies to be the basic premiss of my analysis ; 
but it certainly demonstrates a will to succeed 
and prosper, a will to change in older to 
succeed, without which countries as well as 
companies lose world market share and be- 
come relatively poorer and poorer, with all 
that must mean for the national life. 

CORRELLT BARNETT. 

Catbriilgc House, East Carle ion, Norwich. 

Sir, - In his enjoyable review of Correlli 
Barnett’s The Audit o/Wnr (March 21), which 
attacks the myths of Britain's economic 
achievements in the Second World War, 
Robert Skidelsky offers another enduring 
myth, that “Britain managed to mobilize a far 
higher proportion of its manpower (and 
woman-power) for war than Germany did". 
The exact opposite was the case. In 1939 
women already made up 37.4 per cent of the 
workforce in Germany. At the peak of Bri- 
tain’s war effort the proportion of women in 
the British workforce was only 32.5 per cent. 
By 1941 over 60 per cent of the German 
industrial workforce was employed on military 
orders, in Britain only 49 per cent. 

R. J. OVERY. 

Department of History, King's College London, 
Strand, London WC2. 

'Sexual Desire' 

Sir, - Galen Strawson’s review of Sexual Desire 
(February 28} seems to me to show no 
understanding of my argument. The fault may 
be mine, for expressing myself unciearly. 
Nevertheless this can hardly excuse the man- 
ner in Which Dr Strawson' tries to prove that the 
book contains many “plain falsehoods"., The 
single Example that he cites is this: “Sexual 
desire is a necessary condition of personality"- 
In fact the book contains no such sentence, nor 
do I defend the thesis feat It expresses. T 
wonder very much atthe motives of a reviewer 
who can seek to ridicule An author by attribut- 
ing to him words UibC he never wrote. : 

ROGER SCRUTON, • 

6 Linden Gardens, London W2. 

INFORMATION, PLEASE— 

Wilfred Partington; copyright holder, literary, 
estate and manuscript of Echoes of the Eighties 
sought. 1 < 

Boyd Utzingef.. . , 

Department of English) 5t Bonaventtire University, 
Si. Bonaventure, New York 1 4778, US^ . 

, Ford Mddox FordfFdrd ftfadox Ijiiefferi any 
unpublished letters, manuscripts; me more bj- 
Uay photographs or. other information; ; for a 
critical biography . commissiqhed by Oxford 
Univeriity Press! 

MnX Sadnders. ' t. 

Sclwyn College, Cam^rklge CB3 9DQ,, ■. 

Robert fames Qtavpf Mb, FRS (1796-1853];: : 
owners of origihal let|exs and their locations; 
.arid whqreabouls of any correspolidence; forW 
■ ijfogtaphy; 

Sel*yh TaylQr. • 5 ■' ■' ;■ ■ ' • 

. TrippeW, Pflfem, Cfaehestibr, feusre* POI8 8JE. ■ 

W.E, Heniey\ ahyinfohn^tionOr papers; fora 
feib^fephy, '■ •■• 

;D«vkl Lancfalcri)': : ■' .* ,< '.it.. ?' 
:.V OtenteJm R^^Birtpingbani B4 3 9TZ^ • \ . , 

. &n(y ' ifi^cznpHbp icozape fni rig papers, 

'tetlerifend <^ ^ biography. ' ; : ' . 

lAnlce S^4*EC^t^OT:;^. , : : •' - 

43 O Spriute; -Stndjat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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GORBACHEV 

— ZHORIkS MEDVEDEVS 



For the first time in over a 
decade a powerful and 
comparatively young 
leader has emerged in the 
Soviet Union. Drawing 
■ extensively on 
unpublished sources, 
Zhores Medvedev traces 
Gorbachev's rise to power 
from his student days at 
Moscow University, 
through his political 
triumphs within the party 
and economic defeats as 
head of Soviet agriculture. 
A favourite of Andropov, 
Gorbachev came 
precariously close to 
losing his position as 
second in command under 
Chernenko. 

A compelling description 
of the new generation of 
Soviet political elite, 
which is struggling to 
revitalise Soviet economic 
and foreign policy while 
eschewing fundamental 
political reforms, ; . 
Gorbachev offers &■ 
window into Soviet 
policymaking at the 
highest level.- ■■ • 


L 288 pages, £15,00 
(0 631 147829) • 


Of related interest: 

China and the 
Superpowers 

ROY MEDVEDEV 

288 pages i £17.60 (0 631 13843 9) 


TKQtsky 

DAVID XING 

(July) c.336 pages. 

1 400 photographs, c.€25.0Q 
(0631 14689 X) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

lGg&wrkv tout. Otfonl OX4 IJP 

SnitalGOO, 432 Ptik Atamw South. KawYmkHV UMIS 
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Grevel Lindop 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 
An Inspector Calls 

Royal Exchange Theatre, Manchester 

An Inspector Calfs was first performed in 
Moscow in the summer of 1945, when two 
theatres presented it simultaneously in transla- 
tion. Priestley liked the Russian style: express- 
ionistic production brought out the symbolic 
overtones of his modem morality-play, and 
what the London critics took for outrageous 
coincidence (all five members of a nouveau- 
riche Edwardian family turn out to share re- 
sponsibility for the suicide of a quintessential^ 
“unfortunate" working-class girl named, in- 
evitably, “Eva Smith”) could be seen as a de- 
vice for bringing into sharp focus the evils of 
capitalism, laissez-faire morality and personal 
hypocrisy. 

The Royal Exchange production succeeds 
by taking the play emphatically at its own 
valuation. The characters may be stereotypes, 
the language a tissue of cliches, the plot ^ well 
constructed" to the point of almost complete 
predictability; but no tinge of doubt, no easy 


self-parody is permitted. The result might well 
have been either cosiness or melodrama. In- 
stead, perhaps because the production does 
justice to the play's unwavering concentration 
on the ordinariness, the pettiness and the social 
respectability of evil, it transcends the cramp- 
ing conventions of early post-war theatre and 
the habitual poverty of Priestley’s style to yield 
a drama of stylized intensity. Social ritual and 
linguistic constraint combine with the grimly 
relentless logic of the plot to communicate a 
vision of extreme bleakness. 

On the octagonal arena-stage, Saul Radom- 
sky’s naturalistic set - an oppressively opulent 
dining-room with massive mahogany table, 
cut-glass decanters and potted ferns - floats 
weirdly like a small, encumbered island adrift 
in space and time. Richard Wilson's direction 
exploits the characters’ lack of individual psy- 
chological depth to stress the group-dynamics 
which give the play much of its energy. Priest- 
ley, who was distrustful of the star system and 
made no secret of his preference for what he 
called “team theatre", uses his characters as 
chess-pieces: relationships of temporary 

alliance, mocking antagonism or mutual suspi- 
cion govern their unstable pattemings, an 
aspect which the grouping of the cast on stage 
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David Profumo 

SHAKESPEARE 
A Midsummer Night ’s Dream 
SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 
The Man of Mode 
Donmar Warehouse 


A Midsummer Night's Dream enjoys its unique 
popularity with audiences who might other- 
wise have no truck with Shakespeare because 
the plot plays games that appeal to the popular 
imagination. It can also be supremely funny in 
a way that The Tempest , say, cannQt, and it is 
on this that the Cheek By Jowl's version builds 
so successfully. 

Cheek By Jowl are a versatile, young toil ring 
company who have developed their own house 
style since they were formed in 1984. Their 
co-founder Declan Donnell an’s sprightly and 
.often athletic production sounds gimmicky, 

; but the risks mostly pay off j chiefly because the 
streamlined action., enhances ;the‘- play's 
Structural concinnity. The fratnework.'of the 
Athenian court offers a cast of contemporary 
-Sloanes, With Hippolyta (Anne White) in a 
• ..headscarf • and . Martin Turner's Theseus ' a 
polished Prince Charles figure. They double up 
as. their Injthdrtftl counterparts to form a film- 
; star couple in Titan ia and O heron, glamorous, 
and glistenibg in black spangles, at whose lifi- 
; ^ons antics the supporting players boggle. The 
. metamOrphlc patterns on' which :ttie play de- 
pends, along with the Impression of parallel 


dimensions, are thus nicely presented, the rest 
of the cast turning into fairies, greenwood fix- 
tures and offstage effects as required. 

Liberties have been taken with the Mechan- 
icals, too, for they are but three in number, 
with Flute and Quince recast as females, and 
Bottom no weaver but a bobble-hatted bean- 
pole of a parson. A further romantic interest Is 
hereby Introduced, for Steph Bramwell’s Miss 
Quince (the organizer of the amateur dramatic 
society) is plainly besotted with the reverend.' 
This leads to tremulous moments as she imper- 
sonates the Wail to which he, as Pyramus, must 
ultimately apply his lips. The performance of 
their own play in front of the nobles becomes 
one of the comic highlights, of the evening. . 

The two tests In producing the Dream are the 
portrayal of the four lovers and the level of 
magical representation. The former, often not 
sufficiently differentiated as characters, are 
hero given a life of their own; with Lysdnder 
and Henxiia as a coUpIe of absconding adoles- 
i cents and the. awkward. Helen* (Sally Green- 
wood) showing coramepdable spirit by felling 
the object of. her desire (William Chubb’s 
Cleese-like Demetrius) with blows of her 
handbag. As the: engineer, of their embanass- 
, ments David Gillespie makes an unusual Puck, 
a glum and butter-fingered fectotum Who 
mak<p more noise in his suede pixie boot* than 
- all, the mortals, and trips up before putting his 
girdle round the earth; He executes a nice. line 
ln magic. though. aiTesting the lover's hi sus- 
pended animation and jerking them around 
the stage while Oberprt tweaks him for his 
pains. This Vyorld of faery has a menace 'that 


astutely emphasizes. Arthur Birling and the 
Inspector slowly and combatively circle the 
table. Sheila and Eric, shocked into self-lacer- 
ating honesty, fidget restlessly at the edges of 
the room while their domineering elders 
huddle together, determined to “use their 
heads" and evade a scandal. 

Graeme Garden brings a drily meditative 
scepticism to the part of the Inspector, and 
maintains a tone of judicious thoughtfulness 
through speeches whose sledgehammer moral- 
izing might destroy far stronger parts than his: 
“One Eva Smith has gone - but there are mil- 
lions and millions and millions of Eva Smiths 
and John Smiths still left with us, with their 
lives, their hopes and feaTS, their suffering, 
their chance of happiness . . .". Geraldine 
Alexander, as Sheila, discovers reserves of 
irony and humour in her part and deftly avoids 
its occasional temptations to melodramatic 
emotionalism. Hugh Grant is outstanding as 
the irresponsible Eric: raffish, embarrassing, 
vigorously ungainly In movement and gifted 
with a range of subtly exaggerated facial ex- 
pressions that neatly suggest the mannerisms 
of Edwardian acting, he adds refreshingly quir- 
ky highlights to a memorably sombre produc- 
tion. 


takes the edge off any tendency to farce. 

Despite its romantic triangles and similar 
motifs of play-acting The Man of Mode is a very 
different proposition on the stage. It has never 
been valued for its shapeliness; even Cbllier 
(defending it against Steele) admitted “there is 
no great Mastership in the Design of it". The 
precise details of intrigue become almost in- 
cidental to the portrayal of character, but at the 
heart of this production there is, for all its 
comic virtuosity, a failure of panache. 

In the beau raonde of Restoration comedy 
stamina is a virtue in itself. Martin Turner’s 
Dormant is twinkling and amorous, but he 
never seems a real threat and textual cutting 
has deprived him of his fondness for Waller 
and whoring - eclecticism which is the un- 
nerving mark of the libertine. Once faced with 
the headstrong Harriet (Saskia Reeves) his 
eventual conversion seemi a foregone conclu- 
sion and his sting is drawn too early. His persis- 
tent juggling of Loveit and Bellinda appears a 
contrivance and, despite the capering manner- 
isms of Sir Fbpling (David Gillespie), the play 
begins to seem longer than it should. 

| This is a shame, for however ingenious the 
posturing of the other roles may be, The Man 
of Mode must Stand or fall by the dilemma of its 
final moments^ where Dorimant’s future is at 
stake. Audience and players together should 
genuinely wonder whether he will endure the 
dreariness of a Hampshire mansion and let his 
native brass appear beneath its gilded exterior; 
but here it becomes a fait accompli and the 
theatrical moment, like his reputation, dies to 
the empty sound of rooks 



80s 50s 

Mick Imlah 

Absolute Beginners 
Various cinemas 

Colin Maclnnes’s novcIAbsolute Begins jk, 
keen-spirited account of late adolescence a 
early adulthood in multi-racial London in ik 
summer of 1958. The nameless hero,aiW 
witted eighteen-year-oid photographer kU 
eringly attracted to Suzette, whose gfemoork 
not diminished for him by her liberal utitade 
to black men (nearly a hundred of (bed 
When Suzette makes a more permanent 
with a gay Mayfair couturier, however, tk 
hero is startled into competitiveness. The ossa 
of his father’s fatal illness coincides wtb ft 
rediscovery of Suzette, bored and miseratdeft 
a Thames-side mansion, and although Loedoi 
suffers its first race scufflings, the book fas 
in a mood of rainbow optimism, lit up bySo ' 
ette but more essentially a celebration of pa- 1 
sonal triumph and potential. 

Julien Temple's lavish new musical [sends 
In almost every respect. The revised ben 
“Colin”, loses his A-level argumentative^ 
and takes to drink, to fit him the better ft 1 
Temple’s intrusive design: “I simply wanted* j 
conjure up the experience I remember, it 
first time I took speed in the city . , , v .1ft 
seems to be making a drug-induced virtue oil 
of the main problem of this musical, wfakki 
that the singing and dancing reduce 1 be im- 
age acting lifespan of a character to atari fat) 
seconds. The opening sequence, in which Ik, 
camera cruises through John Beard's tmpr** 
ive Soho set introducing us to each of (jofift 
flickering mates, Is exciting, but it depeudsee 
the delusion that we are going to got to knew ; 
these people a lot better, which we don’t Tk j 
family part of the story is cut to one short I 

and a “Carry On”-style antic number. 

The dialogue in general is so cramped 1 byfc 
irrepressible soundtrack that when a crisis to j 
to be acted, as in the cafe pieeting fetwo. 
Colin and Suzette, the.sudden prassuepf* • 
fence and the focus on badly written and awt , 
ly spoken words has a chilling effect. 
of drama in the plot and guts in the chandra i j 
reflected in the songs written to fit them; Sot j 
ette's cafe song, “Having It Ail",.ii l “J 
statement of selfishness thatnowtato* . 
spoilt blubbing later can efface. 

There is also a problem With idiom, 
sure hovering between the style °j ' 
and the anticipated requirements of an Aw; . 
ican audience. Maclnnes’s characteB ; nm j 
they are talking ridiculously and eoJoy»i*F. 
of their self-definition;: but the film 
deployment ,of the book's : 

"sperms” , once , for children, but apt *R‘i 
for blacks) is self-conscious inamort jwF", 
way. Temple makes great play 1 

some of It over-obvious. This jsafanU^ . 
designed to accommodate thi : *5? 
decades, like Suzette’s punk fashion*, 

Type Jaguar(launchedl961)& c ^ . j 

1960s import). ’ - 

, The Cast, themselves have, a duwwW- 
thentidty. : The -teenager is more 0 . • 

than a convincing presence, J 

- ham Fletcher Cook looks the part *1 . 

ensian “Wiz”; and Patsy Keniit;at«P^ 
seems destined for personal cfflr vlL m 
field between Madonpd and ^ . 
she tackles the role of Suaette.f 
the: bo'rtr sex-kitten, thc .^^^i^i, 
Moiieiaiida’rangedf poses wfertg3 
plausible ‘ obsession for-' 

Among the adults, sonteof wbomg%_^ 
ratted by 'the sfiihess of the 
BovWe join* id to best effect; 

Wit'to his cameo of a 

Mofe .typical of the flip's 


HoiiielBlairas the fqndl^glmW^t^; 
struck in the groin by h 
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Detached about attachments 


Alan Hollinghurst 

ARoomwilluView 

Cuizon Gnem a, Mayfair 

A Room with a View is E. M. Forster’s least 
interesting - or as he put it “nicest" - novel; 
ifldil makes a very nice film. It has not the 
opportunity for spectacle of A Passage to In- 
Jibut Ismail Merchant and James Ivory have 
been able to capture a Florence miraculously 
untouched by the twentieth century, and have 
lavished upon the tale all their customary care. 
Ifey have made a very well-furnished picture, 
for which Ruth Prawer Jhabvala has written an 
actable, literate and above all loyal screenplay, 
which takes none of the vulgar advantage of 
the novel (hat David Lean took in filming Fors- 
ter’s last masterpiece. 

Even so, it is almost inevitable that a film of 
A Room with a View should turn out more 
romantic than the book: hazy and elliptical 
ihwgh it is, this is Forster’s nearest approach 
to writing a straight romance, and the story- 
Soe, a characteristic struggle for freedom from 
social constraints and muddle, ends, uncharac- 
teristically, in success. A dramatization natur- 
dij rides this narrative wave, and the result 
here is a spirited, if simple-minded romantic 
confection. It Is a spry and cultured, but pro- 
foundly conventional piece of film-making- of 
I lie kind one is more used to seeing on televl- 
! son. What it cannot convey, what it has lost, Is 
; l he struggle within Forster himself between 
, romantic nonsense and mordant, but bitten- 
i hack, satire. Some such fear of simplification 
‘ rat have lain behind Forster’s refusal to let- 
to books be filmed. For the authorial presence 
»tf» novel serves constantly to qualify what - 
*rimp!e narrative terms - is going on. Forster 
■ H restless as ever, pervading his book, as 
Vhpnia Woolf said, “like a careful hostess 
•boh anxious to introduce, to explain, to warn 
ftr guests of a step here, of a draught there”, 
h imagining his romance, Forster is in a con- 
stot hus of admonitions and wishful thinking, 
tftymbolic exhortations interspersed with 
sarcasms, and it is this pervasive and yet 
■■table voice that a film of this kind is unable 
beapture.. - 

attempt at detachment is made in the 
■« interpolation of Forster's arch chapter 
"In Sante Croce without a Baedeck- 
"Lying to George", 'Tying to Cecil" - and 
I ®*o«dits are wittily presented in borders of 
‘ ‘brcntine grotteschl] but at the same time 
1 not to say anachronistic, Puccini 

['fijUt' °tio babbinq caro’’-not to be 

f wrd i until a decade after A Room with a View 
! •■published, and. quite wrong, somehow, as 
f * CTOCa tioq of this Edwardian girl’s experi- 
I ftajy. ft is there for the noise and the 
^ of the. scalp , not for what it is actually 

(A reading of Where Angels Fear to 
toight' have suggested Donizetti as a 
;"^®*uitable composer.) Other episodes pur- 
_ wh excitative - tendency.. Florence is 
2?~*ith, Quickly cut details of Cellini's 
. his plump genitals and ready sciml- 

a which takes place at his feet is 

e * cct % n g, almost vertiginous experience, 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 


y I nvited to identify the sources !of the 
| - whidi fellow arid to send us the 

fey 3 p® diey reach this office not later thart 

BrftS »? bp addressed to the Bdltori 
: kL’.T’f* Supplement, Priory House, St 

! iS «5?L LDneo& E01M 4BX. The solution and 
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the babble of the crowd rising in bird-like, 
incomprehensible clamour. Again, however, 
the effect isof bloody verbmo rather than Fors- 
ter’s equally startling quietness - that “tea- 
tabling” of drama that Edward Upward 
praised in Forster's handling of conventional 
tragic subjects. 

A finer balance is struck in the bathing scene 
at the woodland pond, swollen by rain and 
Forsterian euphemism into the “Sacred Lake", 
touched by music and pollen-clouded shafts of 
sunlight. As the sleek if rather fashionable- 
looking youngsters romp with Simon Callow’s 
Mr Beebe - abandoning authority with his 
clothes, part Falstaff, part Burner - the film 
precisely catches the novel’s ambiguity of tone, 
both frolicsome and mystical. When the 
women, ail in white and ludicrously prefected 
by Daniel Day Lewis's virtuoso Cecil Vyse, 
totter into view they seem visitants from 
another, absurdly disciplined world. 

The great safe pleasure of the film is Its 
acting. Lucy Honeychurch is a character 
evoked almost entirely by authorial pro- 
nouncements rather than by speech, and 
Helena Bonham Carter, genuinely young, with 
huge dark eyes, creates exactly her brooding 
yet nervous potentiality. She is convincingly a 
girl whose inarticulacy is annulled when she 
plays the piano; though when she speaks she 
sounds like a modern, not an Edwardian, per- 
son. As George Emerson, her destined lover, 
Julian Sands runs up a creditable character out 
of Forster's few fantastic hints. The script has 
evident recourse to Forster's earlier shots at 
the book - published as The Lucy Novels in 
1977 - in which George, like Stephen Wonham 
in The Longest Journey, was identified with 
nature, and slept out in the woods at night. In 
revising his novel, Forster diluted this fantasy, 
but the film obliquely reinstates it, sending 
George climbing up a tree above the Tuscan 
hillside to shout out his nature-worshipping 
creed; and h£ is Kill of ecstatic energy and 
satyr-like prancings. 

Day Lewis’s Cecil, with oiled hair, pince-nez 
and button-hole, is every inch the “inglese Ita- 
lianato”, yet his priggish refinement does not 
preclude real pathos and wonder when Lucy at 
last rejects him. Denholm Elliott, as Mr Biner- 
son senior, the mouthpiece of Samuel Butler in 
the novel, humanizes this implausible old . 
speechifier, and with his flattened vowels and 
terrible haircut becomes a convincing and 
moving autodidact, full of anxiety for his son. . 
Maggie Smith's Charlotte Bartlett is, perhaps 
rightly, the strongest and most vivacious char- 
acter in the film. There is so much manner and 
presence in her performance that she-cannot. 
hope to convey the sheer brownness and drab- 
ness the role Ideally demands. Faced with her 
neurotic energy, we are scarcely surprised to 
find that she has leaked Lucy’s secret to Miss 
Lavish for her novel. ... 

A Room with a View is a quality product, 
solidly made. Yet it tells us nothing new abqut 
the book or its author. Seeing It, and thinking 
of the current condition of British cinema, with . 
its abundance of talent and real, if endangered, 
self-confidence, it is , hard to; avoid asking 
George Emerson’s Everlasting- Question, 
<‘Why?" V. 


And the spirit f f murder works in the'vcry mejM of 
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An illustration from The Book of Gorley, Hey wood Sumner’s record of the building of his house Cuckoo Hill, 
which was published In a limited edition by the Chiswick Press In 1 910. An exhibition of Stunner's life and work 
-as a designer of wallpaper and stained glass, a reviver of sgraffito, anarchaeologist and a topographer - 
Heywood Sumner 1853-1940u currently at Winchester City Miaettmand will travel to Cheltenham and 
Portsmouth during 1986. 

A classical conversation 


Kr zysztof Z. Cieszkowski 

Wright Of Derby: Mr & Mrs CoJtman 
Natlonal Gallory, until April 27 

When, In November 1984, the National Gal- 
lery bought Joseph Wright's "Mr & Mrs Colt- 
man" for-£1.4 million, the highest auction price 
paid for any English artist other than Turner, it 
brought into prominence a figure whose place 
in the history of English painting has rievpr 
been satisfactorily determined. The distinction 
acquired throiigh the vagaries of the art market 
seemed singularly inappropriate for a painter 
who had determinedly remained provincial 
and peripheral, but whose *ojk none the less : 
exhibited a greater awareness and understand^' 
ing of both current Continental developments 
and the tradition of the masters of the High 
Renaissance (had- that of almost any of his 
metropolitan contemporaries. Provincial be 
may have 'been, biit Joseph. Wright (of Derby) 
was the least parochihl of English painters of 
the late eighteenth ,centuiy. • .’ . : 

TWO important attempts have been made to ; 
“place" Wright In 1947 -Francis Kllngendpr 
drew attention to his 'light-pieces’* and his 
landscape paintings incorporating iritlustrial 
structures, and in I968BenedictNicoIson pub^ : 
fished his thorough and extensive two-volume • 
monogra|jh f thereby according to Wright a 
status that has yet to be confeired on numerous 
; other: British artists both better known find 
more' highly regarded, Nevertheless, Wright . 
fits uneasily into our synoptic view of English, ; 
1 art of the period, neither part of the Establish- 
ment (as represented by the Royal Academy 
, and Reynolds's prescriptive Discourses) nor an 
Opposition maverick (like Barry, or Blake). 

Wright’s piost ariibt tiqus arid wholly original 
!; workj "Ah experiment on a bird in the air 
pump” (1767-8),' will return to. the National 1 
Gallery from the Tate at the end of this year 
' (the painting wiul given to the National Gallery 
fe 1863, butwaa fransfefretftb theTateGallery 
, in t^J. anjJ in the mean time the nenfly ac- 
quired Gdltman ooriversation piece fr a good 
; focus for h fimaU, exhibiiJoth This double poV> 
trait' is < undoubtedly ;4fe!iphg7jb$.i fineBl' of 
Wright’s piogriltt* caplfiriitgan Ipfonpal^ntf? : 


rifeihg.lri Sjn>o(the : dikV<tbray skybehlnd 
;; thefe. Mary Coltman « 'seated ride-saddle, ! 
whilc Thomas iC^ltma.r|4tartri*' waiting for his 


horse to be brought up by the groom, who is 
seen in the background in front of the house - 
Gate Burton House In Lincolnshire. Although 
the poses are formal, deriving from classical 
prototypes, the sombre sky arid the closely 
observed effects of light and shadow which 
result from it, serve to balance this formality 
with a naturalistic and vital setting. 

The exhibition is a good excuse to make 
. several excellent Works in private collections 
briefly available to the public r in particular, 
the Rembrandtesque "Self-portrait"' ofi el768 
(with on its versq a fascinating preliminary 
' study for "The air pump", whose awkwardnes- 
ses and lacunae add to our understanding of 
the finished work), and, the early “Three per- 
sons viewing the Gladiator byi candlelight" 

. (1764-5). itis n pity .that Gainsborough’s “Mr 
' -and Mrs Andrews” (c!750) and StublM’s "The 
‘Melbourne and Milbankc Families’* (cl769), 
both in the National Gallery’s own collection 
and both cited as important examples of M con- 
versatiop-picces” in the accompanying booklet 
(20pp. Natibnal Gallery. £1.50. 0947645063), 
could not have b'een:inc]tided in, the exhibition, 
and that of the two subjects that 1 Wright repe- 
ated In numerous copies and variants after his 
return from Italy, the "Girandola" and “Vesu- 
vius”, only the' former is represented in the 
exhibition' (by a. version, from Birmingham). 
The Vesuvius paintings ought to be regarded as 
wbrks of the Imagination or at best deriving 

• from second-hand descriptions, since records 
Of the aotivity of the volcano show that 
.Wright’s stay in Naples coincided with anen- 

- tirely dormant period, ThiSi ; rather, thah any 
'technical inexpeitisc. Would account for the 
unreal air of all the Vesuvius paintings-, 

Allan Bipba m*s conclusions. In the excellent 
texts accompanying the exhibition, are on the 
whole illuminating, although the classicizing 
v poses of the two figures in the Coltman' portrait 
''troi surety ^iess specifically derivative than he 
suggests. The identification of the two figures 
oh the left in “The air pump” ds-the Cojtmans 
‘shdrtly before their marriage Is intriguing but 
ript entirely convincing - originally suggested, 
by David Fraser (in Christie’s Annual Reutov; 

[ 1985) as "an interesting possibility”, the com- 
" prison of (in each case) a profile with a full- 

* lace image remains a matter of opinion; identi- 
fication of the participants in "The air pump” 

. must depend more on the reconstitution of a 
coherent meaning for the entire painting than 
_ .on the facial similarities, of individual figures.; 
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Secrets denied 

F, W. J. Hemmings 

EMILE ZOLA 
Correspondance 
Tome 5(1884-1886) 

Edited by B. H. Bakker 

504pp. Montreal: Presses de I'Universitd/ 

Paris: Editions du CRNS. $52. 

2760606899 


With this volume, the ambitious design, con- 
ceived some ten years ago, to collect and pub- 
lish all surviving letters by Zola, reaches its 
half-way mark, and although one should not 
rule out the possibility of surprises to come, 
enough has now appeared for a provisional 
estimate of the value of these documents for 
the understanding of this most private of wri- 
ters. And it must be admitted that, however 
much they tell us about Zola's opinions and 
day-to-day activities, they shed very little light 
indeed on the mystery of the creative process 
as it affected him. Only very occasionally does 
one come across the odd sentence which briefly 
raises the veil. Thus, in concluding a short note 
to the minor landscapist Antoine Guillemet, 
the purpose of which was to request a couple of 
tickets to the annual salon , Zola remarks: "As 
for me, I have flung myself into my new book, 
which terrifies me rather. Strange how one 
grows Ia 2 y and cowardly \felgnant el traqueur ] 
as one grows older. " The book in question was 
Germinal, which occupied him for the rest of 
the year (1884). That he should have found the 
undertaking, especially at the start, terrifying, 
is hardly surprising; but once he had got into 
the swing, turning out his regular stint every 
day, then surely there would be some excite- 
ment, some sense of what he was achieving. 
But no. Three weeks later, he tells his disciple 
Henry C£ard that he is working "neither well 
nor ill, jogging along as usual". The same re- 
signed note is struck a month after: “the work’s 
coming along bit by bit; sheer drudgery [un 
travail de chle/i], such as I have never experi- 
enced with any novel; and all that with little 
hope of reward. It's one of those books one 
writes for oneself, for conscience sake.” 

There are some tiait-dozen more of these 
grumpy comments about work in progress scat- 
tered through this volume, and that is all Zola . 
reveals about the creation and elaboration of 
Germinal ; it is as though he was the only man In 
the world not to be moved by what is univers- 
ally acknowledged to be his supreme master- 
. pje ce. With L' Oeuvre, the next novel he 
started on, -he' seems. rather! less dissatisfied, 

■ though still disinclined to discuss it,' but when 
We cotne to La Terre , which he began writing In 
June. 18^6, exactly the same: complaints crop 
up: "This damned book is giving me' endless 
trouble”, he told Guillemet, having earlier 
confided to .the same correspondent: “You 


Death 

• i . i 

;* - • 1 : . 


For truth and justice 


know I am never happy when J’m working. 
Still, provided I don’t slither downhill too 
quickly, that's all I ask for." 

One can think of a number of alternative but 
not necessarily mutually exclusive reasons for 
these periodic confessions of loss of confidence 
and low spirits. It was Zola’s invariable prac- 
tice to write his statutory five pages a day in the 
morning, after a light breakfast. By the time he 
came to deal with his correspondence, later in 
the day, it is conceivable that the matutinal 
fever had given place to a postprandial lethargy 
in which the exhilaration of those earlier hours 
of creative activity had entirely passed from his 
mind. Then again, one knows Zola to have 
been a deeply superstitious man: it would 
never occur to him to tempt providence by 
likening himself to the God of Genesis who. 
having created the world, “saw that it was 
good". But chiefly, as modern scholars are 
beginning to recognize, it seems that when he 
was writing he passed into a totally different 
state of being: private terrors, dreams of ecsta- 
tic sensual delight, abominable visions of 
nightmarish intensity, took temporary possess- 
ion of him. Jacques Lantier, the psychopathic 
protagonist of the still unwritten novel La Bite 
humalne, was at times dispossessed of his 
rational self and taken over by a being he calls 
“the Other”, who compelled him to perform 
his deeds of terror; something of the sort hap- 
pened to Zola, though he does not merely 
terrorize, but stirs his reader to a rich variety of 
emotions: pity, indignation, anguished sus- 
pense, awe, even amusement. 

To compare Zola's extant correspondence 
with, say, that of Flaubert is to realize how 
enormous was the difference between the two, 
though both writers subscribed superficially to 
the same literary tenets. Flaubert’s letters are 
lengthy, unbuttoned and highly revealing; 
Zola's short and to the point, disclosing 
nothing but what he wanted to disclose. He did 
not think that Flaubert’s niece should be en- 
couraged to publish her dead uncle's letters, of 
which he possessed some thirty himself; but 
when Ctfard advised him that two of his own 
letters were being put up for auction, Zola 
professed himself unmoved and quite dis- 
inclined to stop the sale. “I have no secrets, the 
keys are in the cupboard locks; my letters can 
be published one day, they won’t belie any of 
my friendships nor. any of my assertions.’’ To- 
day we can agree with this prediction; suspect- 
ing all the time, however, that the writer, 
realizing tiiat the letters might eventually all be 
transcribed for public consumption,, made 
absolutely sure that none of them would betray 
his real self by a single word or turn of phrase. 
There remains only one way to get at this real 
selfi and that Is through the novels, which, 
however impersonal thejr texture and design, 
this strange, shy, neurotic, but fiercely original 
genius shines forth in his true light. 


David Bellos 


PHILIP WALKER 
Zola 

257pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £19.75. 
07102 0518X 


life-story. He lost his father at 
began his career in poverty; he m J. £? 
tune through his talent and a great 

work: he Kiinnnrt »/1 I .. WI *i 


wore; ne supported his mother twT 
and provided generously for his wife hk2 
tress and his illegitimate children. £ 
he held, he held vigorously; and heiookb 
mutual contradictions (science and faith Z 
gress and historical recursion family 
Philip Walker has given us a lively, readable sire, politics and art) immensely serim* 
narrative of Zola’s life and works. His book is several moments to the point of kSl 
aimed at the general reader, and is agreeably spair. But Zola was also a very mEI* 

uncluttered with the paraphernalia of the for his own or any other era, in that 

scholarship which underpins it. It is more up to have been psychologically fitted to beaS 

date on Zola’s life, but contains much less dis- action, but able to act only throuah S 

cussion of the novels themselves than F. W. J. The consequences of this ran J&TJ 

Hemmings’s classic study; and, in the con- heated, grandiloquent, sometimes mZ 

tinued absence of a definitive Life in French and now vaguely ridiculous poiemkim* 

(Armand Lanoux’s is a patchy and now out- Naturalism and the “experimental sm? 

dated monster), it is probably the best straight- which Walker deals with judiciously 
forward biography-cum-introduction avail- team spirit of the M6dan group and 

8b w , - „ , _ .. nature dinner parties, which Walker iwn* 

Much of Zola s life was his work, and the but does not analyse 

central part of Walker’s narrative is a novel-by- But the culminating point in Zola’s 

novel account of the Rougon-Macquart series graphy, the event which drew out Ms 

as it appeared from 1871 to 1892. With only a in the real world, his belief in tteS 

few pages at most for each novel, he limits truth and justice, and his ability to Ktlbrt 

himself mainly to a plot summary and delmea- words, was of course the Dreyfus case fa! 
tion of the major characters; where he allows plained for once herewith impecobledii&A 
himself to say more, he often lays particular From a narrowly literary point of view 7A\ 
stress on the classical and biblical stories which role in the affair came to be for several tto» 
the novels mimic or transpose. Zola appealed tions, in France at least, an obstacle toapnw 

to a mass readership possessing the basic ele- reading of his novels. In the longer Km 
ments of a French classical education, by using tive, however, it placed Zola firmly hi i inr 

plots that are fairly transparent analogues of French literary tradition, from Voltaire wk 
stones studied m the primary and lower secon- Balzac to Jean-Paul Sartre; yet it draft* 

dary classes in schools; but it no longer seems of these, because J' accuse was in the oi 

nght to say that he “pandered” to this broad thoroughly effective: Dreyfus was ettnte* 
public, for its culture was his culture too. What released and rehabilitated, 

also emerges from the account of the Rougon- Walker’s biography does nothing to fr 
Macquart is Zola’s alternation between ‘‘hard’’ .sipate the feeling most readers have that* 
books (those requiring research and imagine- completing the Rougon-Macquart Zoli M 
live leaps) with "easy” ones, those drawing on little more of any literary interest to iiy.TV 

personal recollection or a more conventional negative, satirical Impulse that gave mujd 
kind of imagination. Few of the “easy” books these novels their fire had worked itself outiai 

remain in the list of those now read and was no longer relevant to a readership rift 

* w/h ' had not lived through the Second Enpst; 

Walker gives us more detail about Zola’s while the positive Impulses of sympathy pf. 
childhood and early adult life than for his ma- understanding, deprived of their historical* 
ture years. This is partly because the complete ting and satirical surround which allowed tV* 

edition of the correspondence is still only at the to be taken as a muted kind of optima * 

yean l?84-6, but partly also a design fault in Germinal and even in L’AssohMob, tod* 
this kind of literary biography. The period produce only the cranky appendages of TV . 
prior to creation proper is, virtually by defini- Three Cities and the (unfinished) Foie T» 
tion, a fertile area for speculation and for the ments. Consequently; the Dreyfus ptepVe 
discoyeiy of the seeds of genius and the mater- stands out as a much more significant. 
ial of the later work; while the actual dally life redemptive reassertion of the wher 
of a man who writes a novel a year comes to written by the best of Zola's fictkmi a 
seem pretty much a backdrop. attachment to the truth, tQ horiesty **■ 

In many ways, Zola’s was a model Victorian justice for the oppressed. - I 

Tearing down the tinsel 


Philip Thody 


V • • . : He knows this is the final act J , 

r \ : • But hides from the fact ; 

Under too much gear: a map, a book 
. • \ - That says What’s worth a second look, 

•' - : :f ■■,■■■ V ;. 1 J-;' : .^tRe&fo bope with allevents; •!' • ! ' ■ , 

// Tfte.sljuff that goe? with tents. 1 v •' '£•' ’ 




. He’s asked qt work- to take r : '-' J V'„. : \y : - 

.!•' ;• . ..' ••• ’ • A Week. He needs the break- V v ' u ; : 


v;V . He checks the cati.;,' ... 

‘ '■ He wdnls Uninning right J J J'V>’\v. : :'j. '•-.A-.-d; 1 • 

' ; , ,He*s driving far :! . 'A'.';. ! •' y- ;>•; 

V- ; ;'i!d !! ► • , "fhis shortening Goo^ Friday night. J.;-. rf'-” A 1 ! .' ]•' '■:/ - 

■ ■■:' A ■ A . t bike a'^pWTtuh^ the harmopies pf ^ yy A 


NATHALIE 8 ARRALTE 

, Paul Valfry Jet I* enfant d’616phant. Flaubert le 
pr£curaeur 

89pp. Paris: Gallimard. 58fir. 

2070706060 

These two iconoclastic essays were both origi- 
.nally publisihed.in review form. The attack on 
■. , What Nathalie Sarraytestill clearly «msiders to 
be the, vastly overrated reputation of Paul Val- 
6r y ^ppearfed in the January,T947 pUpiber of 
.. L* 5 TMips Moderfiisi arid ii now : reprinted 
Without the cuts made af the time. Flaubert le 
tprtwwr: prifeihally cpm^; oqt in Preuves in 

, .February! 1965. V : 1 

■ .,^7 ' a ren f ant MUptom describe, 
-,f . Parqiie" Anfl ^CKannes" as'ffliirto 

■ . .tartt ng-MntWith eloquence, i-bstgrlc abd 

i nrfUtion daaki^m.; aU :tart«d.:up in pretend 

■ and bad taite, 

.in which nnf B L- / • ■ * .* 


■, : . : JONATTlANTAVtORsv •. ! V:.: \ 


■' V - Teste, is a portridt 

jN-nios^fotellectuaUv : 
hut riot dlscuw 
this i 

i .*f whole book U detiber-. 
i i pi^ of self^atire. : J; v ‘- yfrL 

essay dhjFlauberf WiU be' 


makes Salammbd a “picture-book 
dren” (wte Imagerte infantine) 
scriptive passages are no great shake*?*®*:. 
will also reassure more conservative 
find one of the authors who is someb^^ 
as a founding mother of le nouV ^^ iM l 
writing that “you can’t stop word* 

meaning. Unlike musical spun*. 
external shapes, .they do riot 
selves by their form alone and art w* 
self-sufficient.” , 1 A.',' V'rviJ 

• • ' The reason; in Nathalie Sairauts i ,* 
Madame Bovary Is Flaubert’s one 
is precisely that it does nottrytoU^w 

this neo-Para assian way-.Th® 

.essentially an instrument iraSI 

parodies his . oWn 1 somewhat bogs* 
imagination J It is, she argues* 
la as taken in as bis heroirie Iwthe ^ 

atmosphere of the ball et La Vau ^g^ 

: the novel comes iob^lHah^W^JJJa 
to life.' This is e m os ^ lilurrijy >PW *S niaBf 
irig at the book, though not 


ingai.ine.oooK, inuux*j »»» Jjr jjnrf 

that the beginning and end 

..x c. are cop»t 


When. Emma is not them, 
rritijer-oliunsy examplesof ***®yT ; ; 
- sometimeScrude form ofreefW 0 

Two ! FTerich novels richly - 
Gebraea Batallle’s Bluepf -NpWiJ^.^ 
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Old neighbours and false friends 


p, J. Enright 

. gjflgy YULEand A. C. BURNELL 
1 H^.Jobson : A glossary of colloquial 
j^osto-fndfan words and phrases, and of 
, terms, etymological, historical , 

-oeraphical and discursive 
Second edition, edited by William Crooke with 
1 , pew foreword by Anthony Burgess 
l,(Blpp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £18.95. 
0710028865 

Aiming not so very long ago, as a relic of 
colonialism, in a newly independent and 
. octtuibly socialist country, I was taken aback 
cesKetingtheunlversity department’s servant 
cr messenger, called a peon (pronounced pan). 

In my book the term smacked of “peasant” 
ad "pagan” and other ancient wrongs (in 
•tech my book was mistaken); or at least of 
■pawn", and true, the word comes via Portu- 
guese from the Latin for “foot”, hence its use 
» loot-soldier", “orderly", “footman". How- 
ever, no one considered it offensive, and nor, 
before long, did I. After all, as late as 1761 an 
honourable position in the East India Corn- 
pay was that of Scavenger, an official who 
aspect ed goods offered for sale and collected 
fctyon Ihem. In fact that was what the word 
(of Germanic origin, cognate with “show") 
originally signified, though back home the 
scavenger had been down-graded to cleaning 
fc streets some 200 years earlier. 

We know words. Words are what we know. 
Orm think we know, for in practice they are 
tootiaually surprising or discomfiting us. For 
ne thing, once we look into this great lan- 
pife of ours, it turns out to be mostly other 
people’s. Bosh, I hear you saying? 
liul so indigenous, so British monosyllabic 
ftffjeclion comes from the Turkish bosh , 
wteflg “empty, vain, useless, void of sense or 
•Sty”. We may have guessed that, despite its 
dtopllve “low", bungalow was an Eastern im- 
ped (from Hindi banglfi, "pertaining to Ben- 
pl*), and that bandanna (Hindi), cheroot 
fftmil, “roll") and tariff (via French, Italian 
*»d Turkish from Arabic, “the making 
tow’’) have a touch of the tar-brush about 
^d likewise banana (from Guinea, 
jwjghapundit cited by Henry Yule and A. C. 
wntll suggests that the resemblance with 
banana , “a single finger or toe”, can 
accidental), sugar (via Arabic from 
«®knl sarkara, “grit or gravel”) and candy 
woo Sanskrit khanda, “broken”, or possibly 
wDravidian for “lump”). 

, ty rt dld we know that dinghy (“legitimately 
■“fporated in the vocabulary of the British 
Jtyai the name of the smallest ship’s boat”) 

8 Hindi from Sanskrit for "trough”, thank 
•?*•* the Persian, itself possibly from 
for “variegated", and punch 
derives from Persian pan} or .Hindi 
y*i * five w : ie, consisting of five ingredients 
Jjongh the Concise Oxford Dictionary says 
/yfrunkn.")? Or that chicanery, immediate- 
the French for “quibble”,' is “really 
to p eraian chaugdn, the game of 
gjJJOw hum polo is taken from a Kashmiri 
for "ball”’.) . Yule and; Burnell 
.P^that the moderhisense of “chicanery" 

■ reflection on thri tactics employed in 
■i^P-market sport: taking every possible 

°f the terrain' and so forth. , 
^ •- firrii.'.ddltlQh of ; Hobson-Jobson , 
Jjrjed tteptty a hundred years ago, and the 
2^U®print \i of the second edition, edited 
byWUliqinGroojcearid published ■ 
■ ^8^ about the authors. In 
; ^|priel ,0ater l Sir) Henry Yule 
.to his itollaboratihg correspond 
' rVArihur ButtleU, of-the Madras Civil Spr- . 
i ^ wtto dled tp 1882, four years brifore the 
; ^^yuio was living in Palermo, 

■ SnS S ^^prirent ffom overseas service; 

Ip Lhir- foreword; Anthony 
•iSmS °™erves ,that thework “breathes the 
: ahoS- 4?« !P at > eu ri5m’ , 'whilc l telj irig ustnore 
rif .. Indian languages ;on 
professional dictionary; does, 
-^^^ecka^aiggt; u^to-date authorities 
; 3£^^H^wtWajidfog traces of fough- 

:M s P r0 4y P rC, fcssi°rial in its 

mc in lb; anecdotes, ■For, It, 
aces r-practically . any- ^ 


The term Hobson-Jobson itself, “a native 
festal excitement”, is a garbling - a British ( 
soldiers’ version of the cry, during the Muliar- 1 
ram ceremonies, commemorating the deaths i 
of the Shute imams: “Ya Hasan! Ya Hosalnl" - 
Through the age-old contempt for foreign lin- | 
gos, or perhaps as an attempt among the sol- i 
diery to domesticate the disease', cholera mor- \ 
bus emerges as Corporal Forbes. Not that the J 
French are any more respectful: mort-de-chien i 

(briefly anglicized in 1716 as “Dog’s Disease”) 
is a corruption of Portuguese mordexbn, itself 
deriving from Indian names for cholera, ulti- 
mately from a Marathi verb modnen, “to col- 
lapse”. Cheechee is (or was) an odious term 
applied to people of mixed European and Indi- 
an race, alluding to their “mincing accent" 
(eftr, “fiel", indicating genteel reproof), as 
perhaps acquired in the Christian schools and 
preserved as a defensive measure of “identity” 
vis-d-vis those of so-called pure blood. It is 
distinct in its history from the French chi-chi, 
adopted by us, though the expressions convey 
much the same sense - of affectation- and both 
are onomatopoeic. Lip-lap was the equivalent' 
of cheechee In the Dutch East Indies. 

Buxee, “a word of complex and curious his- 
tory”, signified “military paymaster”, though 
its original Sanskrit, bhlkshu, denoted “beg- 
gar” and hence religious mendicant. From 
early times bakshi and its variants were used by 
diverse peoples to signify variously a lama, 
scribe, doctor, teacher, minstrel. Confusion 
appears to have arisen with the Persian term 
bakhshish, “payment", from which, presum- 
ably by way of Egypt, baksheesh, “tip, alms”, 
entered our language. There is no mention 
here of the slang buckshee, “for free”, which 
may have arrived on the scene a little too late 
for Yule and Burnell. The slang expression 
dekkoldeck, in “Let’s have a dekko”, is a direct 
and respectable borrowing from Hindi dekho, 
imperative of the verb “to look”. Eric Par- 
tridge also mentions a separate derivation, 
from Romany rf/Jt, “to look”; and Collins Eng - ; 
lish Dictionary, I note, lists a Northumbrian 
dialect imperative, deek that /, “look at that”, : 
perhaps of Romany origin. 

The entry on pug , footprint of an animal, 
from Hindi pag, Sanskrit padaka, “a foot”, 
offers a brief example of the “Anglo-Indian" 
language in operation, in a sporting magazine 
of 1831: “sanguine wd were sometimes on the 
report of a burra [‘great’] pug from the shikaree 
[‘sportsman’ , applied equally to native guide or 
trapper and European hunter]". ■' 

Not surprisingly, a faux ami raises its 
treacherous 1 head from time to time. Talisman 
doesn't mean what it seems to say, but stands 
for “mullah” and possibly (Yule and Burnell 
are not quite sure) is a. corruption of Arabic 
taldmlza or taldmi, “disciplesi students”, 
whereas our word "talisman" comes from the 
Greek, “to complete a rite".^ Cowtall is a de- 
formation of chowry, from Sanskrit ch&mara, 
meaning the bushy tail .of the Tibetan yak as 
,u$ed as a fly-swat or royal-insignia or a dec-, 
oration attached to the horte-trappingi of 
■native warriors; and hence it is absurd of one ■ 
Bogie to call yaks “cow-tailed cows" In his 
Journal , ^though 'horse-tailed cows; , would 
have been more germane!" Compound, the 
enclosure in which a houseor factory stands, in 
effect bftep a complex of buildings, has nothing 
to: do with our: Latinate word but. is Malay . 
kampong.e village or settlement. Yet a mod- 

• em (1877) and “most intelligent” but unnamed 
lady novelist is distfoverdd In unreemly roifU: , 
sion: “When tho Rebellion brokft out at other 
stations' |n India, I left our own compost.” 

. Tliat shampoo (Hindustani : 

' ^‘kneading") was diverted Jn transit to signify 
the washing of hair may cdnceivably. have been 
helped by the feet that ma$ssgo yfes tomjlimes 
performed by, barbers in the realms of Anglo- 
India. But solar topee ,. tljougi indeed .« sun. 
.hehhet j had no connection with the suMlnce .; 
Urdu sold and ^Ilndl sholA art th® . 

piant from whose ’pith th * topee (Hindi for 
•‘Hat") was made. A fatber'jolly deformflttOnin 

^eHpb'son^obsfOn]lnt is (tppertvger,mhev, 
apparent pr J'what We generally, ren4er m Siam. : 

• as^e ‘Second Klng , "; ; viz tbh W& - 


A not altogether false friend is organ, for an 
oriental form of mitrailleuse or machine-gun. 

It comes. Yule and Burnell say, from a Persian 
word deriving from the Greek organon, "tool" 
-which, others say, comes from an Indo-Euro- 
pean word which gives us our "work". There is 
a lengthy entry here on typhoon, rejecting the 
popular and plausible derivation from Chinese 
tal fung, "big wind", for “since there is no 
evidence that the word is in Chinese use at ail, 
it would perhaps be as fair a suggestion to 
derive it from the English tough ' tin ". Yule and 
Burnell prefer to derive it from the Greek 
tuphdn, “whirlwind”, by way of the Arabic 
tilfdn, acquired through maritime intercourse 
or translations of Aristotle, and then, picked 
up from Arab pilots, the Portuguese tufflo. 

Umbrella , padre and pale ale find a place 
here, not because they pose any difficulty but 
simply because they were a common feature of 
everyday life, the last-named item having been 
brewed specifically for use in India from the 
late eighteenth century onwards. Sn/feegcls an 
entry of eight columns, with illustrative quota- 
tions going back to 317 bc, although the word 
itself couldn't be found in any European work 
older than the seventeenth century. It is prop- 
erly the Sanskrit uiff, meaning “a good 
woman” or "true wife", and the Sanskrit term 
actually used for the rite Is horridly euphemis- 
tic: snhagainana, “keeping company". Other 
generously informative entries are on music 
(the one kind of Western music the Indians 
enjoyed, it seems, was that of the bagpipe: 
"they would much rather listen to this instru- 
ment a whole day thnn to an organ for ten 
minutes", according to Captain Munro’s 
Narrative of Military Operations against the 
French, Dutch, and Hyder Ally Cawn, of 1789) 
and on a muck! amok, from the Malay “to make 
a furious attack”, possibly originating in the 
Sanskrit amokshya, “that cannot be loosed” 
(ie r bound by a vow). W. W. Skeat’s theory 
that running amok was the national mode of 
suicide in theft no one had ever heard of Malays 
committing suicide in any other way is politely 


dismissed on the grounds that women and chil- 
dren, unlikely to hit back lo much effect, are 
frequent victims of such attacks. 

Nine columns are devoted to tea, ultimately 
from Fukien dialect pronounced tay\ Man- 
darin: ch’a. Pepys was introduced to tea, “a 
China drink” , in 1660, while a Dutch traveller 
first encountered it in 1681 and “could not 
understand how sensible men could think it a 
treat to drink what tasted no better than hay- 
water”. Caddy, as in “tea-caddy”, is the Malay 
kdtl or catty, a unit of weight, l'/i lb, still in 
common use today. 

Some fon is had with musk-rat, whose odour 
is “so penetrative that it is commonly asserted 
to affect bottled beer by running over the bot- 
tles in a cellar”; musk is said to come, byway of 
Latin and Greek, through Persian, from San- 
skrit mushka, the literal meaning of which Is 
glossed here as “in the old English phrase 'a 
cod of musk'”, and in the Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary, less delicately, as “scrotum (from 
shape of musk-deer's gland)”. Caravan, as wc 
knew, is the Persian kdnvfln, a convoy of 
travellers, and the watchful uuthors remark 
that the abbreviation “van” seems to have 
acquired full rights in English whereas “the 
altogether analogous ‘bus’ is still looked on 
as slang". While chintz (Sanskrit chitra, 
"speckled") and nankeen (yellowish cotton 
cloth, from the city of Nanking) are listed, 
there is no mention of the wickedly appropri- 
ate material, “the fabric that caresses the 
skin”, from which the knickers of James 
Joyce’s Gerty MucDowell were made: nain- 
sook, from Hindi nain, "eye”, and sukh, “de- 
light”. 

Gong, once thought to be Chinese, is a 
Malay term, imitative of the sound produced. 
And the authors suggest that the word gum- 
gMin, which “we had supposed to be an Inven- 
tion of the late Charles Dickens” (see Skerc/iu 
by Boz, “The Steam Excursion”), is feasibly a 
genuine if rare “Anglo-Indian" locution, an 
. approximation to the plural of gong. Malay 
plurals are sometimes made by doubling the 
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singular form (pgrtmpuan , "woman"; ptrtm- 
pn an -pgrimp uan, "women”); mata is “eye" - 
as in Mata Hari, the Dutch dancer and beauti- 
ful spy, “Eye of the Day", viz “Sun” - and 
hence, by a slight change of process, mara-mata 
is a policeman, who needs at least two eyes. 

It is interesting, too, to learn that among the 
various people credited with the invention of 
the jennyrickshaw or jinricksha, abbreviated as 
rickshaw, is an Englishman known as “Public- 
spirited Smith”. The word is Japanese, jin-riki- 
sha % literally “Man-Strength-Cart”, and a 
humorous friend of the authors observed that 
the term was an exact equivalent of “Pull-Man- 
Car”. More humour stems from the appella- 
tion daimyO. a feudal lord, the Japanese pro- 
nunciation of Chinese tai ming , “great name”. 
A pertinent extract from Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain’s Things Japanese (1890), a compilation 
with which, as also with J. Dyer Ball's Things 
Chinese (1892), the present work has some 
affinity, notes that in medieval times warrior 
chiefs of lesser degree were known by the title 
shdmyd, “small name", but this soon fell into 
disuse, perhaps because those who bore it 
didn't find it grand enough. 

Opiim, we discover, must be attributed to 
the noble Greeks ( opian, "poppy- juice"), not 
to degenerate Arabs, whose afyiln was taken 
from the Greek, nor to depraved Chinamen, 
whose a-fu-yung came from the Arabic. A late 
nineteenth-century lexicographer’s attempt to 
blame the word on Sanskrit ahiphena, “snake 
venom", is gently put down as "not probable"; 
and an extract dated 1726 states; “It will hardly 
be believed that Java alone consumes monthly 
350 packs of opi um , each being of 136 catis [see 
caddy/catty above], though the East India 
Company moke 145 catis out of it.” 

According to the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
the word rfee comes to us via Old French, 
Italian, and Latin, from Greek oruza, of' 
.Oriental origin. With more space for specula- 
tion, Yule and Burnell remark on the “strong 
temptation” to derive the Greek term from 
Tamil arm , "rice deprived of husk". Arabic 
al-ruzz may have been taken directly from the 
Dravidian, while the Greeks probably ac- 
quired (he word during Alexander's expedi- 
tion, on the Oxiis or in the Punjab, possibly 
from the Sanskrit vrfhi in some such dialect 
form as vrisl. Simpler, but amusingly illustra- 
tive of the twists and turnabouts that language 
can experience, is the case of joss, as in, joss* 
stick. To begin with, this was a borrowing from 
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An odd episode occurred in the world of 
academic linguistics in 1983. Professor John 
Honey of the Leicester Polytechnic published a 
pamphlet, The Language Trap , analysing a 
worrying new educational trend: school- 
teachers were beginning to think it wrong to 
train children to use Standard English rather 
than the inner-city vernaculars they had ac- 
quired naturally. Many teachers were coming 
to believe that Standard English should at most 
be presented as a specialized language re- 
served for writing; a few extremists even 
wanted reading materials to be translated into 
broad Glaswegian and the like, in order to 
avoid the risk that children would grow up 
thinking of their mother tongues as inferior. 

Honey saw this movement as threatening to 
close off one of the best routes available to 
youngsters aiming to climb out of an under- 
privileged background; and he blamed the 
trend largely on academic linguists, who 
claimed to have established as a scientific find- 
ing that all language varieties are equally func- 
tional. Linguists have a valid point, Honey 
agreed, when they argued for instance that the 
substandard English use of double negatives, 
as in I never did nothing ,- is simply an alterna- 
tive grammatical convention, shared by the 
standard languages of many highly civilized 
nations, rather than a symptom of an inability 
to think logically. But one cannot possibly use 
individual points like this, Honey felt. to infer 
that the total resources of a vernacular that is 
currently used- only by people with extremely 
limited social and intellectual horizons will 

Firsts in Scandinavian 


necessarily be adequate to fulfil the multi- 
farious roles of a national standard language. 
(Furthermore, even if an inner-city vernacular 
could serve as a standard language, what mat- 
ters to a child of the slums hoping to rise to 
better things is that it does not.) 

Honey’s pamphlet, while spirited in style, 
was well informed and reasonable. Although it 
was not widely distributed, among the linguis- 
tic profession it created a furore. Linguists 
wrote a series of responses which were heated, 
sometimes vituperative, and often naive: one 
scholar whom Honey had cited to bolster his 
case replied indignantly that, although he had 
made statements in the popular press that 
might be difficult to defend. Honey ought in- 
stead to have quoted the relatively guarded 
remarks he had made in technical journals 
(which, of course, were unlikely to be read by 
schoolteachers). Here and there holes were 
picked in Honey’s argument, but the general 
tenor of the responses suggested that what 
linguists chiefly objected to in Honey’s pam- 
phlet was not intellectual error but vulgarity: it 
was distasteful for the profession to find its 
principles called into question before laymen. 

Now that the dust has settled, James and 
Lesley Milroy’s Authority in Language comes 
as a temperate reaffirmation of the profession- 
al linguistic orthodoxies concerning the stan- 
dard-language issue. The Milroys quote Hon- 
ey’s short pamphlet perhaps more often than 
they quote any other writer - though always 
dismissively, and never giving enough of Hon- 
ey’s argument to allow a reader to make up his 
own mind; but they yield a fair amount of 
ground to the supporters of Standard English. 
It may not after all be true, the Milroys suggest, 
that standard languages are indistinguishable 
in terms of their internal properties from low- 
status vernaculars: standard varieties seem sys- 
tematically to minimize the incidence of free 
variation between alternative usages, and this 
characteristic could well fulfil an important 
function in connection with written com- 
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these are pioneering works, the first dictionar- 
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Faroese speaker when using the English lan- 
guage. The list of English words is based on 
The Hamlyn Pocket English Dictionary, which 
is comprehensive enough for all but the most 
specialized literary or scientific purposes. 
Things are more difficult for the English 
speaker wanting to use Faroese. A fair know- 
ledge of Faroese would be needed before one 
could benefit much from the dictionary. For 
instance, when a given word in English can be 
used as more than one part of speech, you are 
lost unless you happen to know the inflexional 
patterns of Faroese, which do indicate n noun 
or a verb. 

When there js a straight equivalent, Skardi 
usually gives a good one. He only occasionally 
fells for the temptation of using “high-style” 
words, which 1 are met in written, but not in 
spoken; Faroese. Perhaps the outstanding 
example is where he renders electricity by 
ravmagn. Ravmagn ("amber- power”) is a de- 
lightful coinage, but the normal equivalent one 
hears spoken, or even sefis written, is 
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munication. The Milroys accent ihM.K. . 
Of equal «celle„ce7anS^ 

P“ re than a kZfeE 

(though this does not stop them Si 
occasional pseudo-setatifle 
selves: commenting on a datotS? 
headmaster of Westminster Sdmd.taZ 
cy has declined since I960, they 
probability is" that Reel, ’3S££ 
offer no good evidence - if subjeellretaS 
Ions count, one might think that R*hX 
as well placed as the Milroys lo fo^thJT 
one point the Milroys suggest thattheraii 
why linguists have urged schedtes*,, 
take vernaculars more soriously is slaintrib 
this will make them more effective uJL 
of Standard English; and as a comma* 
pedagogic strategy that may well be ft 
though it is surely wrong as an aaalyarffc 
motivation of the movement which Hen 
attacked. 

Much in this book is sensible. Ncvwftft 
the Milroys seem to me to resemble otbet p 
fessional linguists in foiling to underbid fc 
rationale of the public attitudes which fry 
deplore. They stress, for instance, (Jut lot- 
prestige varieties of speech cannot jutifety 
be described as “lazy" or “slovenly" la fc 
sense of literally requiring less articuhtoj* 
intellectual effort than high-prestige item 
tives. But one of the well-established fc 
coveries of scientific sociolinguistics [s that 
dlviduals choose varieties of speech, tacet 
sciously but voluntarily, to express sodiliqi 
ties. If a job applicant uses a kind ofEn^tt 
which sounds grossly inappropriate to the pod 
tion he is seeking, it may well be a likeiyU&r- 
ence that he rejects the bundle of sods]* 
tudes required for successful performs# it 
that job. To tell a hard-pressed pentad 
officer that what he is reacting to Us toads 
gent rather than a necessary correlilna* 
tween speech styles and behaviour |»tm 
may be the sort of hair-splitting which p* 
academics a bad name. . 
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instruction, but by going to the hlamh 
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To (he interested philosopher the social scien- 
ces continue in their customary turmoil. In a 
dearly written and well-informed book, Roger 
Trigg sets up his discussion of its main currents 
ia a series of debates between proponents of 
po)v positions along three main axes of 
opposition. There is the traditional debate be- 
tween (hose who would reduce the subject- 
natter of social studies to the states, disposi- 
tions and behaviour of individuals, and those 
iho hold out the promise of an account of 
n(al life in which large-scale associations 
aaintaln an ontological independence. The 
second axis runs from the universalist assump- 
tion that every social grouping is based on a 
common foundation, to the more cautious 
view that human associations are dominated by 
kxal conventions. The. last opposition, which 
ram throughout the book and might justly be 
oiled its theme, is found in a clash of theories 
about social science, the advocates of the one 
holding that an account of human society can 
lx achieved which does not merely reflect the 
concepts and moral stances of social scientists, 
asagainst those who support the relativist view 
fetnosuch account is possible. Trigg draws on 
■good many authors and touches on many of 
to major positions of the last 100 years or so. 

Although the book begins with a short chap- 
kron the nature of science, the old question of 
social studies should be called “sciences" 
foe* not quite come into focus. There is one 
totnre of social investigation which is deeply 
P»nHng, and which comes out if one tries to 
nke a thoroughgoing comparison with the 
Pkpfca! sciences. We would be astonished if a 
department in- an English university 
od, in addition to chairs in physical arid orga- 
* chemistry v a senior post in alchemy or a 
: feaearch projelct to push on with the work on 
Wag magic number squares to correlate the 
proportions of the four elements by reference 
Jptbeletters in the Arabic names of the metals. 

. "Wdology there are well-funded research 
totejs which go on as if the critical work Of 
•wnonwthodqlogists, cognitive sociologists 
**d*odo linguists did not exist. 

this brings out a striking feature of the 
works. He is 1 kind to more or less 
Ptoept extreme relativists. The de- 
he gets up are conducted with admirable 
yaundednere. However, on the topic of the 
Pwibuity of supracultural perspectives, and 
®**>toept of “rationality*’ , his judicious calm 
22? W*n* Extreme relativism must be 
, it is accepted", he writes, “that 
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are. Expressing the contrary view, Trigg re- 
marks that “sociology and the other social sci- 
ences may claim that social reality is distinctive 
and cannot be adequately understood by those 
immersedinit . . .but this has to be shown. Its 
truth depends on whether there is such a thing 
as social reality." 

This brings us to the debate between Weber 
and Durkheim, without which no work on so- 
cial science would be complete. Trigg concen- 
trates on Weber’s “subjectivism” - the claim 
that social life is mediated only by meanings 
defined by the intentions of individual actors. 
Over against this stands the Durkheimian idea 
that meaning is engendered socially. Though 
“social constructionism” isn't mentioned by 
name, Trigg points out “that a strong emphasis 
on the social . . . [may lead to the idea that] 
even our concept of the individual ... is cre- 
ated by our society”. 

Since I am not sure how for Trigg goes along 
with social constructionism, I am not clear 
either what his own position is. He seems to 
stand above the conflict; but from his elevation 
he has missed one central feature of Weber's 
philosophy: there is no mention here of his 
“ideal type”. It could be argued that Weber 
was not an individualist, but a sit uationist. It is 
historical epochs to which our social studies are 
relative, not individual social actors. The ideal 
type plays the same generalizing role for 
Weberian sociology as the positivistic gener- 
alization recklessly espoused (at least in his 
philosophy of science) by Durkheim. 

The most powerful universalist thesis about 
human nature is to be found in the writings of 
sociobiologists like E. O. Wilson. Again in a 
calm and judicious way, Trigg surveys this 
territory, again just perceptibly leaning to- 
wards the cause of human autonomy. He 
brings out two devastating criticisms of Wilson- 
ianism. Sociobiology itself is a belief system 
which its proponents clain\'is true, hot as the 
product of biological (genetic) processes but by 
virtue of scientific reason, This disposes of the 
strong sociobiological thesis whereby science 
itself must be seen as a social practice. 

A second line of criticism (equally powerful, 
it seems to me) claims that sociobiological con- 
cepts, at least in many of the writings of Wilson 
(and his more popular imitators), are not 
drawn from nature, so to speak, but from'the . 
economic and political assumptions of the cul- 
ture that has nurtured them. The same accusa- 


tion has been made against experimental social 
psychology, seen us an expression of trans- 
atlantic cultural assumptions rather than a 
genuine science. But this argument is a little 
too ad hominem for Trigg, and he slides away 
from it. 

The only part of the book which is less suc- 
cessful is the veiy last chapter, dealing with 
society and language. Once again, Trigg pro- 
vides a cool and balanced survey, but he dis- 
misses Wittgenstein's central insight of the de- 
pendence of concepts on the possession of lan- 
guage altogether too swiftly. The only serious 
linguistically oriented social science he dis- 
cusses is the stiucturalism of Ldvi-Strauss. 
Foucault, who certainly carried the emphasis 
on language far beyond the bounds of the lin- 
guistic to all sorts of “discursive practices", is 
even more lightly dealt with. However, one 
should not complain too much about this, since 
another book must surely be foreshadowed in 
Trigg's last chapter. 

Despite its agreeable tone, Finn Collin’s 
book could hardly be in greater contrast to > 
Trigg's. Dr Collin confines his Interest to one 
form of sociology - interpretative studies. He 
takes these to be those kinds of sociology which 
share the Weberian idea that social reality is 
created by human actors and that social scien- 
tists con understand that reality only by paying 
attention to the intentions, meanings and rules 
which lie behind Individual actions. 

He focuses almost exclusively on the prob- 
lem of the viability of “accounts”, that is actors' 
own stories about what they are doing. Secord 
and I introduced “account analysis" as a way of 
discovering the shared rule system which 
makes co-ordinated social action possible, and 
of discovering the kinds of public personae 
acceptable in a given microculture. Our pur- 
pose was to disclose something social. But in 
assessing the three main kinds of such 
accounts, "intention disclosures”, “meaning 
exhibitions" and “rule citations”, Collin takes 
an Individualistic line, as if the problem were 
how to justify reading backwards to the mental 
resources of: individual actors from their 
accounts of their actions. But Weberians do 
not suppose that social actions are what indi- 
vidual acton say they are! A social action is 
what the community takes it to be; only thus is 
it effective in creating a social world. .Rule 
systems belong to groups, not to individuals. 
This slippage between Collin's analysis and his 


sociological method seems to me to vitiate his 
work as a contribution to the theories of inter- 
pretative sociology. Nevertheless his book is * 
full of interesting comments on the viability of 
philosophical psychology of the current men- 
talistic kind. 

Collin’s focus is narrow, and his picture of 
the constructionist point of view constricted. If 
interpretative sociology is based on the idea 
that reality is a social construct, one can hardly 
ignore the complementary idea that the actors 
who produce that reality are themselves pro- 
ducts of it. There are no references to the 
writings of Giddens, Shotter , Bhaskar or Coul- 
ter, so this key notion of "structuration" is not 
addressed. 

Collin excuses himself early on from tackling 
the problem of the nature of collective social 
reality, and this leads him to choose examples 
that are, I think, question-begging. The prob- 
lem that any interpretative sociology has in 
understanding another culture Is discussed 
using the old example of witchcraft. Collin fells 
into the trap of discussing this in terms not of 
the social relations that a belief in witchcraft 
makes possible, but whether the social efficacy 
of such a shared belief system is based on mat- 
ters of fact. This is to miss the point. To take 
another case, cited by Trigg: if people insist 
that in a certain ceremony bonds of social 
obligation arc created between a man and a 
woman (which we can see manifested in subse- 
quent social life), and everybody agrees, in- 
cluding the participants, it is not open to a 
sociologist to deny it. He or she may well come, 
from a wider vantage point, to see that there is 
more to the matter (perhaps economic rela- 
tions, too, are forged); but the existence of 
another layer of social reality can hardly negate 
the one on which the actors themselves live. 

In short, Collin’s book does not strike me as 
a contribution to the critical development of 
social science, nor even of interpretative 
sociology. It slues away from the problem of 
how co-ordinated, that is social, action is possi- 
ble. No doubt there are problems of great 
moment concerning how, given the supra- 
in dividual existence of a system of rUles, a 
person can act in accordance with them, but 
those are problems in philosophical psycholo- 
gy. The problem for a philosopher interested in 
interpretative sociology is how such a rule sys- 
tem can -exist. And Dr Collin does little to 
enlighten us on this crucial matter. 



Peter Loizos 


MICHAEL BERZFELD 

The Poetics of Manhood: Contest and identity 
in a Cretan mountain village 
313pp. Guildford; Princeton University Press. - 
■ £28.80. 

0691094101, ' 
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This Assured, stylish study explores sympathe- 
■ • ticafly the ways in which Cretan shepherds dig- , 

. nify their lives Iq a country where their Status is 
. low. Iis approach is “semiotic". Michael Here- 

* .fold believes Jhat “soda] relations themselves 
constitute a Jdhd of discourse rt .He focuses on 
the shepherds* claims to have stolen sheep, 1 , 

■ : their vie>ra on stiq confession and repentance, 
khe s tries 'pf their quarrels, polities and card T 

• • play land their public duels of wit expressed in 
: qiandtnadhes, pr improvised rhyming coup- 

,'^Herzfeld is very sensitive |o the subtleties pf 
: ; the shepherds’- language. For; example^ he 
. notes that both sheep and pluyiog cards, at the : 

l jmbjnent of their .“capture”, suddenly become 

; feminine, as if they were Women bejngbrought 
undet male ointroIrSIinilBriy toe" 

; It tasfainted to toe .“hOnM^ot; 

J Veibureei/^ Xg^nt.wheB.YlUjip^ (|dr 

. ■ mlers/'It's tiofewe got ridofthem^Wfl ve had; 
•.• them 1 for four hundred ywis". d*ey*r? refe- 


One theme of the book Is the. competitive 
quality of male life, and it is here that sheep- 
stealing takes, pride of place. It Is illegal, and 
regarded as “backward” in urban Crete, but as 
characteristic; of Cretans iq general br other 
Greeks. In thirs study, it emerges as an institu- - 
tioq with its own etiquette, being neither; a 
' free-for-all. nor slpiply "stealing”.; fn the vil- 
lages, a man who Irises sheep can often find ou| i. 
who has taken them and why, and can get tjtem 
back if he moves fast and effectively. The . 
"rules of the game” suggest that one, should 
Steal only what brie wishes to pat; bu.t.if .the 
family honour lips to be avenged then it is. 
honourable to Bteialjnbre, and even to deitrpy 
soihe animals wantonly.- .:-: : ' : - 

, Herafeldis struck, by the desire of individual . 
shepherd* fo siadd out, to Surprise each other 
by their wit and during , whetherin sheep-theft, 
In ihamatulinttdhes, Th their feuds or In card- 
games. This is one aspect of tho “poetics" of his 
, tide: "performative excel tenrio, {he ability .to 
foreground manhood by means of deeds (bet • 
strikingly ; 'speak for’ theriuelvto’ Tfci| i He 

: Claims. is what gives its meaning , pr 

simksia. Hii ibformajita Indeed, are told to be 
'“preoccupied with questipniofnieanirigV, yet 
, in a work' rich In quotation he givegno verbal 
extonblto of lfe* preoceu pa(iori » The phrase 7 

beimnslatedas. 
“that js Ind^Stont-V'IS statement about 
orders of import uftcej ai)^ nfat much more; . The 
shttherita'iprt^ 

forrdistiiurily'jiractic if erids.las .their Security ■ 

’ requires dqnstariUti dy pf tethere* jnteffUrins. 

So although . 

tfoa for the imagtontiem with wtjlchsodal *nes- 
sagtoare sent Ih Glendit We should nol wppose 


I ; 

. I 






Mostly, what is erimmutiicated Is a challenge, a 
. display of self-xiegard, an invitation to alliance, 
or claims to have been ill-treated by outsider. 

In such communities non -conformist ideas are. 
by and large disparaged and dj&appear; tho« 
with “alternative ; views" tend to get shouted 
down or driven out.- s 

. - Herzfeld makes, it clear that, to be kola’ 

*n dr as- “good at being a man' 1 - one must be 
good at taking and giving hard knocks. Once 
tested, the hard men tend to become allies, and 
to raid the flocks of weaker men. These, in 
turn, rpust either toughen up and fight back, or 
get driven out of the pastoral economy. If they 
turn to litigation they are despised by the 
shepherds of “free Greece”, as the highlanders 
like to call U, and, if they take up farming, they 
are considered “effeminate”. As a wbuld-be 
thief is disarmed be is tojd; "AfCri cany 
weapons, youijiast. aren’t a man.’' Ooe won- 
ders about the possibility of -self-reipect for 
those declined to $teal sheep In the first 
''.place.'..:; 

: Heixfeld’s book is about a dominant Mew of 
manhood - the. hard men's view - which looks 
down upon women from a grant .height, but 
also sends numbers of men down to join thefe. 

THo losers' views of the winners remain n mys- 
■: tery, but we can , speculate that, they would ; , 
include a greater rdspeqt for property, fpr 
being “civilized”, and for showing anthropic, 

• 1 humanity ^ instead of “manliness 1 ’. L' . 

Herzfeld often-tilumteatcui neglected press . ’ 

. of Gr^pk society when he analyses kinship (too 
1 : briefly), ^ feud and segmentation. He may hnve y . 

j played down the darker ride of Village life; but 
. hej has written a lively ; arid enjoya!^ : bobk /?/: 
: ,y4;[ch h^pjtiiaqagd t fee '* 1 
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Wilma George 

D. J. MABDERLEY 

Jupiter Botanic us: Robert Brown of the British 
Museum 

500pp. British Museum (Natural History). £43. 
07682 14087 

Robert Brown had an Australian river, a fish, a 
thrift, an acanthus and a cone named after him; 
and he himself named the biggest flower in the 
world. He was the first to recognize the nucleus 
of a cell. He gave his name to Brownian move- 
ment. And he brought the wombat to England. 

He was bom in Montrose in 1773, the son of 
a pastor. He went to Aberdeen University to 
study arts and philosophy but did not stay the 
course. He went to Edinburgh University to 
study medicine but did not stay the course. 
Instead, he joined the Fifes hire Fencibles as a 
surgeon and was sent to Ireland. An obsessive 
collector of plants, he was soon sending speci- 
mens to influential botanists. By 1798, he hnd 
already been made an associate of the new and 
struggling Linnean Society. When Joseph 
Banks wanted a naturalist to go to New Hol- 
land, Brown was mentioned to him. Matthew 
Flinders was being sent to New Holland to find 
out whether It was one or several islands, and a 
naturalist was required to continue the collec- 
tions Banks had begun when he visited the area 
with James Cook. 

In 1801, Mr Flinders set sail on the, Investiga- 
tor accompanied by Mr Brown, naturalist, and 
Mr Ferdinand Bauer, botanic painter. Robert 
Brown did not return to England until 1805. In 
four years, he sent immense collections of Au- 
stralian flora to England. He described hun- 
dreds of new species including sixty-six species 
of Australian orchid. He sent hundreds of 


packets of seeds to Kew and astonished Lon- 
don botanists with his cone-flower Banks ias, 
his “bottlebrush” and his Kangaroo Thom. He 
described the fauna, including the pouched 
wombat that Bauer painted and which is so 
beautifully reproduced in David Mabberley's 
book. 

On his return to England, Brown worked as 
librarian at the Linnean Society and as curator 
and librarian for Sir Joseph Banks. When 
Banks's collection was moved to the British 
Museum, Brown moved with it. Henceforth, 
Brown was curator of the newly established 
British Museum herbarium. 

Not only had Brown to describe and sort his 
Australian collections, but collections were pil- 
ing up on his desk in unmanageable quantity 
from all over the world. Brown needed a sys- 
tem of classification and he chose the Linnean, 
the most popular in England at the time. The 
English system of John Ray had emigrated to 
France to be extended into the natural system 
of Michel Adanson and Adrien de Jussieu. 
Following Linnaeus, Brown worked exclusive- 
ly on the characters of the flower and sexual 
parts of the plant. But when he came to write 
the Prodromus florae novae-hollandae (1810), 
he did a most unBritish thing and used Jus- 
sieu's classification system which, though 
based on Ray, had incorporated the Linnean 
nomenclature in which each Species has two 
names, the generic name which it can have in 
common with other species and the specific 
name which sets it apart. Thus in Banksia 
browtiii , Banksia is the genus - Sir Joseph 
Banks’s group - and browtiii Mr Brown's very 
own species. But names were not enough. 
Brown became fascinated by theory, so that his 
botany became more and more philosophical. 
His specimens remained unnamed, his floras 
lagged, his Prodromus was never completed. 


Sightings and hearings 
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John Buxton 

ERIC SIMMS 

The New Naturalist British Warblers 
432pp. Collins. £20 (paperback, £9.95) . 
0 00 2 1 904 X 


Seven years ago Eric Simms produced a blew 
Naturalist study of British thrushes, which was 
■perhaps an easier task than this new study of 
the warblers, for thrushes are larger and more 
conspicuous; there are fewer of them, and not 
so many pc distant migrants'. They are also 
more familiar in folklore and legend and have' 
ancient vernacular names: “thrush” indeed 
goes back to times before the Saxon conquest 
whereas “chiffchaff” (another onomatopoeic 
name) was first recorded only 200 years ago, by 
Gilbert White, arid, only “whitethroat", and 

“ lilnnb/lnn^ J.J •• 1 1-— r. _ 


catcher, related to our Sylvia warblers, is an 
exception, and it has not much of a song. Gold- 
crest and firecrest are included here, in accord- 
ance with American practice, which groups 
them with the Sylviidae. By now thirteen 
species of New World warblers have been re- 
corded in Britain, but these are “accidentals”, 
chance visitors, and unlikely to puzzle most of 
iis. Our own, warblers are difficult enough, and 
indeed JJimms’s candour •makes one wonder 
how, he has ever dared to identify some species, 

. such as the Marsh Warbler, for it seems that 
; this c&nriot be separated from the Reed Warb- 
ler even in the hand! “Bezzel showed that of 15 
Reed Warblers whose wing formulae were re- 
corded in 1959 and 1960 six revealed different 
, formulae over the two year period) 11 If the 
birds themselves don’t know who they are, we. 
miip presumably give it up. The Lanceolated 
Warbforwhich “has beenknowntofly several 

IhrAlinh A nul-riai u ? ' 


Collectors waiting for their specimens to be 
identified were not amused that Brown spent 
his time speculating upon homology and plant 
distribution. He theorized about the homo- 
logies of leaves and petals and he observed 
that, in general, there was an underlying 
trimeric symmetry in groups of plants including 
lilies and grasses that contrasted with a pentam- ■ 
eric pattern in many others. He noted that ab- 
errant plant genera were restricted in their dis- 
tribution and, he as looked down his microscope, 
he was struck by the differences of pollen 
from South American plants from that from 
the rest of the world. He watched pollen tubes 
growing down the style of the flower and he 
studied the development of the embryonic 
plant. He watebed fertilization but, although 
he had characterized plant cells as being nucle- 
ated, he did not see the male nucleus of the 
pollen tube pass into the ovule. In 1827, he saw 
granules from the pollen of Clarkia cavorting 
about independently of the movements of the 
fluid they were in. Then, everywhere he 
looked, he saw this random quivering move- 
ment - in blood, in soot, in asbestos. The 


movement of particles by molecular bomM 
ment was first called Brownian 
1871. The great achievements of BroS! 
emerge from this book are based on h? 
mg desire to find out whether whal hesawk 
one plant applied to others. And how *1 
others? ^ 

As his life extended, honours werehtad 
on him but, as usual, it was in FrauoS 
Germany and Italy that he was reconiad. 
the greatest botanist of his day-notiiSJ 
(although a DCL was squeezed out of OxM 

It was the German botanist, Kail 2. 
Martius, who hailed him, in 1855, uhun 
Botanicus. ^ 

It is sad that such a man should havebeene 
thoroughly elbowed out of history by tk 
Bankses and the Hookers. But David Malta 
ley has brought him back and prodwedascb* 
arly book based on a profound undented* 
of the botany and a sympathy will) Brno! 
character. Jupiter Botanicus is a work of & fa. 
ence, difficult to read but exhaustively re- 
searched, in which just about everything tkn 
is to know about Brown is included. 


Feasting with pandas 




’Vj- k, th roiit .{ind times through a mist-net without pausing in its al glimpses of radio-collared pandas, hug© amounts of low-nutrient food, so 

J^kit r ^Si d * ed ' *"!r- -ft e fll 6 ht ’ ! 8e f ms ■*» be equally uncooperative. , areas of cultivation and forest destruction, with accumulate large fat deposits, as bewfo 

Several species are de* to Britain since Eliot bureaucracy and red tape evident between the shouldn't expend energy on 

v!I 8 ^ ' Howard published his splendid book with the lines, testify to a piece of research in which the exciting as walking around 

• - aTV t - hean S« ,n ?i t 8a * e Me seven# years ago. He included immediate rewards of working with Jlld ajiim- Schaller and his colleagues make 

species against Simms's forty-six: of ate were fa*. ™ «ng with wdd amm 

C * Xptn these * Cct ^ S Warbler continued the spread This book is not for the coffee table- it is a chapter on the taxonomic status of 

bv' ffiSf aCT98S 5KT about Sixty years scientific report, with L, ^ very «dting (bear or racoon? closer to. the ggl 

9t° * nttt U b*^ b «teblbbed here In 1973 photographs, with histograms iid £aphs and authors) is rather irrelevant. 
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Hans Kruuk 

GEORGE B. SCHALLER, HUJBMCHU, PAN 

WENSHIandZHU JING 

The Giant Pandas of Wolong 

298pp. University of Chicago Press. £23.75. 

0226736431 


It is not just in our own species that there is 
survival value in good looks and the right 
name. If pandas, had had the appearance of 
sloths and had been called pigtailed snub- 
nosed monkey (there is such a species) the 
world’s conservationists would not have 
bothered as they have now, and the 
tremendous publicity drive to save the last one 
thousand of the species would never have 
gained momentum. As part of this effort 
George Schaller was commissioned by the 
World Wildlife Fund and the Chinese Govern- 
ment to study the quite unknown ecology and 
behaviour of pandas in the wild, and a Chinese 
research statlon.was established in Wolong, led 
by Hu Jinchu. Schuller is a giant among natur- 
alists, a data collector second to none, who 
needs four hours of sleep a day and whose 
books just roll out of his typewriter. He is 
mainly Interested in large, spectacular animals 
such as gorillas, tigers, lions, with all the excite- 
ments of danger and hunting. Giunt pandas 
could have been in that same, romantic league, 
with huge bamboo forests, snowy heights, for- 
bidden country - but I suspect that in reality 
Schaller stifled manya yawn. His descriptions 
of Endless rain, of teams of scientists, occasion- 
al glimpses °f 1 radio-collared pandas, huge 
areas of cultivation and forest destruction, with 
bureaucracy and red tape evident between the 
lines, testify to a piece of research in which the 
immediate rewards of working with wild anim- 
•'al« were' fay. -H..', 

' 'TUs.bqok is'not for foe coffee table; it is a 
'scientific (report, .iyith few, pm very exciting 


and his colleagues describe in detaOwfilm 
cies and which parts of bamboo anercS 
each time of year, using captive 
augment their information from thewSffij 
times pandas consume about 45 per 
their own body weight in bamboo-Moob | «c 
Nevertheless, the authors calculated W%' 
least during one year the bamboo in lhdri». 
area could support more pandas than ftJSr 
Perhaps the distribution of bamboo-^* 
plays a role? . > Am 

Each animal uses only a small 
range”; about two square miles, and ia Ml 
uses only a small part of that inteimytfy|gj; : 
very slowly. The general imprcssionoflegiji 
a panda in the zoo, of an animal which till# 
eats, appears to be about right for thetw 
too. But there one cannot see the beam, hat 
dense stands of their main food spedes;<W 
radio-bleeps tell where they are. TlifyX»g : 
that pandas are active for fourteen houn 
mostly eating, at any time of day or 
usually on their own. Most of their socblg 
consists of scent-marking and occeflOfllj* 
ing. Briefly in the spring two.or more ndo 
may compete to mate with a female In 
there is- a delayed implantation, and lhr»> 
five months later the tiny offspring Is bom,* 1 
den in a hollow tree or caVe. ( : 
Food is the main part of this story, y g ; 
presented with detailed analysis of . 
and nutrient contents of bamboo P af tt> "y f- 
analysis and speculation on energy sty** 
ture. The book provides the exc use 
panda to be as sloth-like as it is: 
the necessity for the animals 
amounts of low- nutrient food, so tbeyfl^J; 
accumulate large faideposits, as be anff'r 
they shouldn't expend energy on 
exciting as walking around or 
Schaller and his colleagues make 

contribution to conservation manapo^^; 

chapter on the taxonomic status of B* 
(bear.br racoon? closer fo.the 
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Genteel atrocities 


Brlgid Brophy 

luondalambton 

lastly Buildings: The National Trust book of 
iicWlccture for animals. 

192pp. Cape. £12.95. 

0221021435 

If ibis Is, as the subtitle asserts, “architecture 
fer animals”, then the ancient Romans built 
(be Colosseum as a hostel for the homeless. 
Ik Hosts and follies pictured here serve only 
one species of animal: Homo sapiens, often 
a Us bloodiest and most treacherous. 

Having entered an alliance with the Irish 
Georgian Society to back Dan Cruickshank's 
opal and comprehensive Guide to the Geor- 
{jas buildings of both islands (reviewed in the 
TIS of December 13, 1985), the National 
Trast perhaps wanted to assure middlebrows 
tel architecture and scholarship come second 
jo its concern to nice weather for picnics. Re- 
lying no doubt on the British folklore belief 
tet ihe British dearly love a lord, an eccentric 



^nhtmburium at Mertoun ^Roxburghshire, 

0^ wrt thick walls and asmail, low door, to 
hut the common crime of dovecott- 
***% reproduced from the book reviewed here. 

*H Jjdmals, it may haye expected Lucinda 
lJ ®«on , s Beastly Buildings to achieve a cosy 

so it might. Itis a tallish, slender 
chiefly of photographs, most of them in 
and, apart from a couple of snow 
r®* 8 * in. picnic weather. Artefacts eke 
when.a buildirtg was inaccessible for 
^Wg-- A contemporary design represents 
5U* *y** '“fishing temple” at Virginia 
demolished. (Tlie British have a 
of dearly loving the works of art 
y&dooed by their most imaginative and 
. gpmtine monarch since Charles 11.) . . 
peture i; accompanied by a.column. or 
commentary, of just the kind you might 
^Wfeiyou to yisit a stately home in' the 
of ihe owner br of a retainer familiar 
lJt and ffie, muniment room. It is 
need photographs have for'ex- 
captions, that the' folklore jov6 of 
g ^wftt s ptrt to be love of exploiting dr 
2^. them; Eveh a Bunned photograph of 
proves to be of bee boles,, 
humans filch the; products of 



;!S^0r ^vides her pictures not by style 
' (thej book: roams haphazard 
agigi^-rHy and Britain) but by the pur- 
W berinniiigwith “Sport" 

I^^with: "peath". - Those - two differ 


Colosseum audiences did those of gladiators: 
that is the kind of building which, in a descrip- 
tion the author quotes from 1762, “seen from a 
Genteel House forms an agreeable object” 
or, as she puts it herself, constitutes an 
“eyecatcber”. 

In its incoherent but hard-working ramble 
through its subject the book presents 126 
photographs which show, at least in part, ex- 
isting structures. Perhaps a dozen offer minor 
delights of architecture and another dozen 
curios, not in all cases of an architectural kind. 

A building at Castle Ashby, intended and 
briefly used as a menagerie, is ascribed by the 
author to Capability (Lancelot) Brown and 
dated to the 1760s. The portion photographed 
looks, which would probably infuriate Brown, 
incongruous in its garden setting. It has the 
elegance of a minor assembly room and, if I 
read the picture aright, a domed semicircular 
portico with three Greek Doric pillars and two 
pilasters to match. The Interior of a cylindrical 
dovecote at Hurley, dated by the author to 
1307, would make a bureaucrat’s paradise. It is 
said to house 600 pigeon-holes. By means of 
the still functioning branched pole or potence 
at the centre you can swing round and raid 
them. 

No atrocity of purpose attends Victorian 
smithies. Three, in diverse parts of Englnnd, 
are photographed. The door of each is sur- 
rounded by a giant horseshoe. A cowshed in 
Cornwall was commissioned, the author says, 
frofn Sir John Soane in 1804. The commentary 
remarks only on the seeming frjgze at the top of 
the windowless wall, whose “flutes" opened to 
give ventilation. The commentary does not say 
whether they still work. About a hundred are 
visible in the photograph, the majority open, a 
block of some twenty shut and a few half-and- 
half. To my eye, which has only the photo- 
graph to go on, the building has been gravely 
altered. The entrance seems to be cut in the 
wall, but vestigial decoration round it suggests 
that a door and its surround have beeh re- 
moved. The tiles of the pitched roof change 
colour- and size two-thirds of the way up. I 
conjecture that the original was a mansard roof 
whose top portion has been removed and re- 
placed by a continuation of the incline below. 
Two gabled structures resembling nesting 
boxes or rabbit hutches stick up from the ridge 
of what I take to be the hew roof. At the height 
where in a mansard roof you might expect 
dormer windows, two fanlit canopies pr&ject. 
The windows have vanished, though what look 
like two oblongs of wood seem to mark where 
they were. An indecipherable shape runs along 
a high-up course of the roof tiles; it' might be a , 
way of admitting top light to the interior in 
compensation for the suppression of the dor- 
mer windows. None of there items is men- 
tioned, still less explained, by the commentary. 

Sometimes the author’s heart seems to lurch 
towards sympathy with sentient individual vic- 
tims of atrocity but in expressing it her thought 
seems as distracted as her syntax (“bbm Wyatt, 
his grand augmentation was . . . ”) or her com- 
mand of English Idiom (Chambers arid Reptbn 
“have both been attributed with the design”). 
She finds it a "grim chamber'? in a kennels that 
records deaths inflicted on foxes but remarks 

■ no grimness in commenting on her photograph 
of present-day hpuiids kept to do the Same. She. , 

■ makes nq response to the irony of the “earth”, - 
whose entrance is depicted in modern liqq, : 
built for himself by a master of foxhounds who , 
qame to think himself, a fox; one of the mbit 

. telling acts of involuntary expiation by a hunts- 
man since the death of Actaeon. Bulhbaiting 
tho author pronounces “Iqss barbarous” than 
deer-kililrig on the grounds that it was sup- 
posed to produce "inderiBHT corpses. Of the ; 
Longhorn cattle who nowadays Inhabit a park - 
, arid a WiiUam Kent cowshed fa Oxfordshire 
• .she remarks that they are “Wle”, have a 
“reputation for being: good, mbthers- anj; 
‘‘make eXibUent beef'. I dare say 1 - «h e docile ' 
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Brian Case 

BARNEY BIGARD 

With Louis nnd the Duke: The autobiography 
of a jazz clarinetist 
152pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0533399080 

I 

The late Barney Bigard spent most of his 
musical career as a clarinetist in the bands of 
the great; fourteen years with Duke Ellington 
and ten with the Louis Armstrong All Stars. 
His autobiography was assembled from hours 
of tape-recordings by the British drummer, 
Barry Marty n, and wonderfully captures his 
tone of voice; With Louis and the Duke has 
the same idiomatic immediacy as the pianist 
Hampton Hawes's classic autobiography. 
Raise Up Off Me. 

Bigard is a fine reporter, but lie is not 
remotely analytical. He is good on how the 
respective bands were organized, but tells us 
nothing of the nature of the leaders’ genius. 
“They call guys geniuses that I would have just 
called damned hard workers.” He is better on 
Ellington, whose early compositional flower- 
ing coincided with Bigard’s tenure, than on 
Armstrong, whom he joined when “the band 
bridged the gap between show business and 
art". Every AH Stars show opened with “Indi- 
ana", and there were forlorn periods when the 
leader lost his lip. There is perhaps a touch of 
hindsight in his first impressions of Ellington, 
on the brink of his historic Cotton Club re- 
sidency, talking as if “he was going to turn the 
music business upside down and you would be 
part of it". Bigard, like the rest of the band, 
viewed the leader’s phenomenal creative out- 
put as a flat fact. “We’d be up all night gamb- 
ling and we’d hear the whistle blow as we went 
over a crossing. Duke would hear all the same 
things. The only difference was, we Were play- 


ing poker and he was writing music about that 
whistling.” The following day, the score for 
“Daybreak Express" appeared at the band re- 
hearsal. Disarmingly, Bigard confesses that "I 
couldn't figure out what he was doing with his 
music but I played it every night”, strategically 
tuning out Ellington's harmonically advanced 
piano and taking his patterns from the steady 
guitarist Freddy Guy. 

Character sketches of fellow sidemen reveal 
the writer at his best. The trombonist Jack 
Teagarden was a model train enthusiast, and 
went on tour with bis hobby in a cabin trunk, 
and his regular tipple of whisky and his benze- 
drine inhaler in his instrument case. Groupies 
were in for a disappointment with Teagarden. 


Miles Davis 



Integrity and wilfulness 


Gary Giddins 

LEWIS PORTER 
Lestelr Young 
190pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 
0333408748 




Lester Young is neither a biography nor a com- 
panion to Voting's music, though it attempts to 
ber both. Chiefly, it is an analysis of the ele- 
ments that make up the style of bne of jazz’s 
most brilliant and original improvisers. Based 
oh a 1979 master’s thesis, for which Lewis 
Gorier transcribed thirty-four of Young’s solos 
(unfortunately, the complete transcriptions 
are not given here), the book is a highly com-' 
pressed survey, filled oiit with eighty pages'qf 
pates, bibliography and discography. Those 
. , who cannot read music or have no accessed . 
. yang’s recordings will find it rqugb.going if 
, not impenetrable, ■ ; ;. _ y 

-.. Oli the other hand, Sorter provides an un- 
^eniably valuable service: he marshals the tech- 
: nitjiies of/ musicology to [ deride an :i«j$ue that 
critic* and fans h W argued about for nefcriy 
thirty . 'years. Jhe qUettfod ii;haslc: does the 
m ™ fc . that Y^uiiig rterforfaecl during the last 
y fifteen yda^ of bls lifeXfoUo^ng.R Wauntedc ,! 
/ year in an arm? disciplinary patiacks) repre- 
, sent- ail . artistic decline pr Qf his 

expV<p$siye powers? Tlte second answer is; of 
* cowspi the right one^. Vet sentimentalists have 
for .so; long e^doHated the gripplng k .[diosyricra- 
. tf c music ; alto mptely wistful and [violent, 
intfaanc * 


The rest of the book is disappointing. 
Young’s life remained mysterious, and Porter, 
in his first chapter, attempts to put the basic 
facts in order. Yet he bad done little original 
research and has failed to check his secondary 
sources. A ludicrous example appears on the 
first page,, where Porter recounts the pianist 
Bobby Scott’s recollection Of Ybung making a 
just, if . disparaging, Temark about “Walter 
; Cronkite and the seven o’clock news”. Cronk- 
ite, an inordinately celebrated American tele- 
vision newscaster, became associated with the 
seven 6 k dock news in 1963,. four years after 
Young’s death. Porter is so eager to accept' 
John Hammond’s version of eyents that he 
overlooks glaring contradictions. We are told 
1 that Hammopd; the distinguished talent Scout 
and promoter! of. jazz, remembers saying to 
Fletcher Henderson In 1934 that young "is the 
best stfjtophoneplayei I eVer heard"; yet bn the 
. Very hext page. Hammond is aUd represented 
by a 1 936 article- fawhichhewrote, Young “is 
- so good that it .seems impossible that it vya$ the 
, same guy who took HaWkins’ pjace in Fletch- 
ex’s band two, yeafs ago and failed to dlstiri- 
guish^ ^WmselP., There is the .'matter! of when 
Young and Billie Holiday.firit met. Young; 

; Holiday and the drummer Jo jp'nes (who was 
■ there) say 1934; Hammond says 1937. The au- 
: «4Y* that the “varying accounts” reflect a 

; rUde o,f agreement as tp what consfitutes a 
‘rteepng^, r ?.,.>« 


They all thought they were in for something big when Finally he retired to (mm 

he would ask them to come up and see the steam cra wfiBhmo . w . 

engines in his hotel room after the show. Those poor .. 8 ~?®’ , °. u 8 “ be playea &on 

chicks would just sit on the bed wailing for something ume on festival circuits. * 

to happen while Jack laid out on the floor blowing An easygoing professional, he nevfr^ 
the whistles and making the engines work. dered himself an artist. He played join w? 

Bigard is capable of pathos, too, and his th eless, clarinet heresies would prowfe 

account of the death of the enormous Velma Sf 00 ® j . r ®f ct * on ; Taught by Lcresa Ti 

Middleton of a stroke in a remote African Bl 8 ar d falls stylistically Into the New ftfei 
township has a Falstaffian echo. creole clarinet camp. Ellington, In lg»u 

Life on the road palls for most musicians, biography, Music Is My Mistress } caw 

though neither Ellington nor Armstrong could f^gard's melodic filigree , to the ; defat 

bear to take a holiday. Bigard’s chronology is wrought iron everywhere in evidence in fc 
wildly inaccurate during his touring years. home i town. Bigard cares little for the in*. 

“Your head stays in a permanent muddle." S10n . playing of Johnny Dodds, and to 

Booze, gambling, one-night stands and band- ^ adm 8 Downbeat on learning that the rift 

stand pranks: the mixture of high old times and idiosyncratic Pee Wee Russell has topadfe 
tedium is economically conveyed. The Second jpagarine’s poll. The New Orleans Remd 
World War meant the disappearance of the *j nds lukewarm; he has played vti fc 
pullmans, requisitioned for the war effort, but ^ and has no time for rediscovered vftms 
otherwise it was noises off so far as Bigard was Bunk J °hnson and George Lewk'Ah 
concerned. °f those old characters from New Odea 

After all those years on the road the smallest things think th . at ^^ug they do is alright just be- 
get to you. Silly things like sleeping bad, eating bad, c - a J“ e come from New Orleans. Ita 
travelling in crowded trains, couldn't get cabs when think they can walk on your head if therm 

you needed them. All that stuff. but it just isn’t that way.” 

Changing the face of j azz 


Ian Carr 

JACK CHAMBERS 

Milestones I: The music and times of Miles 
Davis to 1960^ 

345pp. 080202499 8 

Milestones II: The music and times of Miles 
Davis since 1960 
416pp. 08020.25390 

University of Toronto Press. £17.50 each. 

The music of the trumpet-player and bandlead- 
er Miles Davis has attracted a devoted, world- 
wide audience for four decades, and for the 
same period he has consistently influenced and 
inspired musicians of all persuasions and all 
nationalities. His huge body of recorded work 
(over 150 hours of music) is punctuated by a 
series of masterpieces, such as Kind of Blue, 
Miles Ahead and In a Silent Way , which have 
several times over helped to change the course 
of jazz and set new standards of excellence. In 
short, the mark he has made on twentieth- 
century music is profound and permanent. 
Next month, he will reach the age of sixty; 
inevitably, his long and extraordinarily drama- 
tic career is the subject of considerable scru- 
tiny. 

, He was bom into a middle-class black family 
which bad already been wealthy for two gen- 
: eratlohs, but lie still had to fight against racism 
and struggle to establish himself and his music 
in a fundamentally hostile world. Althougli he 
is perhaps the most successful jazz musician 
there has ever been in terms of the breadth of 
his artistic achievement and qf the extent (for 
jazz) of his material Towards, he has always 
appeared a solitary and intransigent figure, 
ploof from all establishments, living and work- 
ing «x»rdihg to his own ihner directives. An 
aura of [glamour arid mystery surrounds his 
olhenyise austere image, and this paradox fas- 
. outetes many people. Not surprisingly, more 
books have been written about him than about 
any other jazz musidan, and the latest (and 
taught) is this two-volume biography by Jack 


.the extraneous matter is simply inacauw,* 
for example, when Chambers tellsusthaUad- 
son Pollock was among the clientele of tb« fin 
Spot when the avant-gardists Omette Cob* 
and Don Cherry were playing there ta 1559, 
Pollock had died in a car-crash three jean 
previously. 

The author has also used the curious tedi- 
que of integrating the discography witluatk 
text, instead of placing It at the end. Delakrf 
every single recording session are gfreouptf 
of the narrative, and whether it is of eatoi 
Value or of peripheral interest, it is dbciffiri 
This, as it is bound to, slows the pace of Ik 
book, obfuscating the drama of Davis's ■» 
al life: his crises of Creativity, his exdkfld 
when he is working his way into a net as. 
Davis is, after all, unique ia jazz in Jhdfc 
music has developed conceptually. Tbroqh 
out his long working life, his insights aid*' 
coveries have seemed to come at.tireti effor- 
tlessly,, as with his modal improvisation of* 
late 1950s, and at other times only after 
heart-searching and experimentation, ash* 
more abstract and electronic riniisioof theWcr 
1960s. In fact, the book’s main weakness!** 
its treatment of the music. There are no is*k 
al examples or transcriptions of Solo*, Md «*J 
often Chambers is content to quote olbwj* 
pie's descriptions of the music and theirbw 
ses of it. On occasion, he quotes 
views and then leaves the issue hanpngk* 
air. When he does attempt analysis or OriW- 

tion , we are never sure what criteria l» h®®* 
there are few insights or Illumlnath^^ 
ments, and he sometimes makes erronofW 
ment and of elementary, fact. Fqt exampk.*. 
composition “Filles de Kilimanjaro" » 
he states, in 5/4 time; it beginste l 3 / 4 Md 
, moves info 8 / 8 . And he attributes 
significance to a conceptually threadbWpP 
like f*Rated X”, , ; ‘ 

. • • But ,for. all its discursiveness apd V**. 

shortcomings, Chambers 'shook wiU ^ * 1 1 - - 
. encei work of permanent value in W_^ 




romadriqimd dour-ofYouug’s maturity, that 


Columbia Records thought nothing of releas- 
ing a tep-disc. tribute (the : e$rly mti sic, only) 
with' liner notes that dismiss the rest Of . his 

work. Porter is not persuasive enpugb to 
change the rniqds of the.altepdy|opmmitted, 
biit at lehst h? r« 1 s« the dlitcusdon to a new 
level., He isoUtes three Stagei in Voqnk’s d* 
velopmertt, and rifrqqgh a brief analysis qf rep- 
resentptive solos (“Ody Ble Gfxjd^ 1^6;^ Af- 
ter Theater 

1956), he demonstrates^ technickl'pfitrmbtLvic 
evolution in YoUng ’9 music* He does hdfrife-' 

tend that the Iqte Young is sup^rfoc 
Youn^; he simply p 6 ints t 6 -irite|rlty ahd/tri 
wilfulness in each of the phases;" : r. 


, have given the tcadcr an .qrieritatiqn into 
Young’s musical environment, wb will lobk at 
' some details of Young’s; music. " Happily; 
there are no exams. Yet he makes ' strange 
assumptions about the abilities of W* readers. 
: ; He explains what a “honjev is, but is cool as a 
: cucumber about . dipping .*4he . phrio 
y“$cheqKeriah tirllnie?' (a note teiitf’you tqEsfo 
sdmeony else’s thesis for an explanation). He 


• ; / — -pr- VUUK.B JUOttl- 

' m a composer r,«belt £ tomppsw Who 
' itnprovised hiS ritost enduring melocfles'-afad 
. prorides! Yqurig enthusiasts MththdWqthulo 
opportunity to consult eX(terpfed .trifr^rid- 
‘ ; ttyM of bis solos. But, spefegaihtand adveotb^' 


account of Daria’s whereabouts, engagements, 

. recording sessions, and of the physical ailments 

Which have uhderihioed W health sincTthe 
19^T,licharta die prdgress of his career 
, Wtbln the contbxt ot AmeH^ 'sqdety with 
. mneh background . Infprmatioij'L and ; with 
: ^phicdcscriptions of hlg mil ieu etrid his work- 
: , mg dsaddateSf .Extebaive; use l^ madb bf quota- 
• many^spurces InblucHng Dkrig him-. 

; ; drawri from ^thb wealth- of; iiterature 

. If;. Chambers hMibeenover- 

pi 




Paris’s lifeisconcerned. Volume 
in close-up through his eariy assodawo 
. Charlie Parker, his dreg addiction (WJJ 
: and his first period of .ex traordi n ary.flw'r 

. ■ (1954-^0) , when with his quintet wp 
; qhanged the face of 

• :i 'hiscojlaboratiohiwith.GilEvaiwciWW* 

: brilliant -orchestral music. VolumcTw^_ 

• his turbulent path through tte 

• [ liis: second extraordinarily 

• (1968-70); he established 

the mUSic of ;the: dgy, : 4hd IhrpUgft'j^ ^ 

'.-! ' • until illness and, exhaUstiOT inoapwJ 

ip , 1975; His rigdrous 
mada him reluctant ^tp play or 
! 1 he ifelt! that, he really, had ’-sometluw ^ ^ 
/ arid, he remained, inactive and re^— tj 
V 1980. [Chambers’^ periidtunate chjWg 

. ^tethismyaferiduBpeijod,, when 

.:!•' caused the\ja^worid ; ,tP 
; ribotithUintenHdris.andteelqhB 
- •- takes u^;to J98^t 
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Journals received 

O pera 

Quarterly 

Si 3 cr year- Scolar Press, 13 Brunswick 
ftnw, London WC1N 1AF. 

fora Quarterly has been going for three 
Zj,. ft is edited by two Sloans (Irene and 
Semin), is published by the University of 
garth Carolina Press, and can be bought at the 
CoSseum Shop or the ticket office of the Royal 
Men House. The normal numbers are about 
200 pages long, of which approximately half 
lie devoted to reviews of books, and of records 
oe both commercial and selected “pirate” 
libels. Unlike any other operatic journal 
frown to me, it is not at all concerned with 
keeping up with, or reporting on, present pro- 
ductions or performances. It therefore doesn’t 
rise the question in its readers’ minds, which 
Opus and its foreign equivalents do, of why 
myone should want to read it. 

The audience it aims at is, it would seem, 
that of non-specialist but intelligent and se- 
rious-minded opera lovers. Clearly it can only 
hope (or tiny sales. Its contributors are a very 
heterogeneous bunch, including producers, 
freelances of various kinds, even the occas- 
ional major figure, such as Robert Craft. The 
leading writers on opera, such as Julian Bud- 
fa], John Deathridge and Andrew Porter, do 
M contribute (except to a breathless sympo- 
aum on Wagner), so there is no intensive scho- 
bnhip In the journal; nor is critical analysis 
adjudgment of operas, major or minor, much 
in evidence. 

There are, though, many articles devoted to 

* byways of opera, which it would be absurd 
to pretend aren't very enjoyable. Thus the 
.Commemorative Issue devoted to Wagner be- 
jia frith an intelligently programmatic seven- 
pp piece by Jean-Jacques Nattiez called 
"Hot Can One Be Wagnerian?” followed by a 
Sating and idiosyncratic article on “Wagner 
■d Tolstoy: the Shared Vision", by L. J. 
Rather, who has already written a remarkable 
look on the Ring. An easy-reading piece by 
ktaArdoln on filming the Ring for television 
How (or rather the secoqd part of it; it is a 
free of Open Quarterly to run articles in series 
Hen they could perfectly well be published in 
1 *tegfe number); then the aforementioned 
9 *posiufii fa which many important people 
ftfwry little; a. highly interesting piece on the 
*frhh Wagnerites; another on - performances 
"Wagner's works in Buenos Aires; on Wag- 
■« and Sainl-Saftns; on Adolphe Appia’s stag- 
■gitod projects; a short, routine piece by the 
■JJ™ George Martin on how Ludwig II died; 

part one of Bryan Magee’s chapter on 
and Schopenhauer from his book bn 
^philosopher, previously published. The re- 
■*^g l60 pages are devoted to very brief 
JJJJ 1 °I hvge numbers of books on Wagner, 
®™jaingt>nes that appeared mhny years ago - 

enough, So did some of the reviews; for 
.Wtance, Auden's scandalous and shoddy re- 
.y^rf Qptman's alleged biography is sevep- 
- the editors have no excise. 
*W number is rpunded off with short reviews 
recordings, again old and new. 
®e whole lag© number there Is no piece on 

• *lpiificafvce and value of the . works them- 

which strikes me .as bizarre. Mtich' the : 
•«K * oie ?' ^ Qr the Gommernorative lssue on' 
Which big[ articles on “Pucdnl the [ 
. “^hgs of Pucdni”, Puccini arid the 


a higher standard of literacy and of accuracy - 
in both respects the journal is strikingly defi- 
cient. But above all one wishes that Opera 
Quarterly would seize the opportunity to be a 
serious critical organ - the field remains wide 
open. 

Michael Tanner 


Literature 

The Chesterton Review 

Volume XI, No 4; November 1985 

£10 per year. St Thomas More College, 1437 

College Drive, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 

Canada 57N OW 6 . 

This quarterly is an entertaining mixture of 
three main elements: uncollected or unpub- 
lished pieces by Chesterton himself, of which 
the stock should far outlast our lifetimes, biog- 
raphical studies of him, and critical studies. 
Together with this is an extraordinary melange 
of news, comment, reviews and letters on any- 
thing remotely to do with Chesterton, includ- 
ing mention of How Green Was My Valley 
(because of his concern with love of place), a 
Distributist community in Spain, the probabil- 
ity of Father Brown’s having met Sherlock 
Holmes, and William Archer's brother’s hav- 
ing found the only suit to fit a gigantic Belgian 
refugee In 1914, one of Chesterton's, for 
which Chesteiton had vainly sought a recip- 
ient. 

Among all this, Chesterton's pieces natural- 
ly tower; notably, what is probably his first 
essay on Dickens and his first published argu- 
ment for belief in Christianity, with a marvel- 
lous piece of unpublished verse sent with 77ie 
Ball and the Cross to Father O'Connor (the 
model for Father Brown) and mainly 
concerned with the happiness of Heck- 
mondwike: 

Take then, this book I do not like - 
It may improve in Heckmondwlke. 

The biographical essays are of great interest 
- particularly one on the dispute with Robert 
Blatchford from which arose the early essay on 
Christianity. The critical essays suffer from 
Chesterton’s remark, quoted by Sylvere 
Monod, that “All criticism tends too much to 
become criticism of criticism”. But in between 
the extremes of acclaiming Chesterton as the 
most illuminating Christian thinker since Au- 
gustine and niggling at the “blatant racism” 
of his attack -on Xea, there are many 
good things to be found in this department as 
well. ' . 

■ Stephen Medcalf 
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North Dakota Quarterly 
■ Vol 53, No 4; Fall l985 . . 

$10 per year. University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 58202. 

In the special ■ issue of the North Dakota 
Quarterly for Fall 1985, devoted to Rural 
America!- Its Values and ■ Threats to Thenu 
: . Robert Lew * 4 observes in thfl editorial that in 
; America’s mid : Westerri fennlands, / 

we have power and 'knowledge, but we labk the third 
leg of a stable tripod. We have np shared vision!, 
belief, or myth to fuse our resolve at»d direct « 
energies and undeistBndlng. Every wind of whim 
and feitcy masked as doctrine can topple our insecure 
' world as Ipnfc as we lack; ethical purpose. . . 

' : There is art unspokpn connection between 
this remark and JVDQ’s editorial inclusiveness. 

, The - journal is characterize by . pn unam- 
1 strained eciectioism. Poetry and fiction of di- 
vdrse kinds, quality and essays in hfs- 

toryand in Hteraiy critidsm.equafly.so Various; 
: l : fo mdde and orientation that publication seemd 
[ . td bfc -pfedlcated uport norms of flueflcy anq 
■ little' else- Thc’jtMrrialiohietlpies has thcfepl 
of the Reader's pigal' W fhime^ : of,?ftu!ri; 

; , .vaiues^ elicits sqveral fiyely contributions and 
att attractive K (Anthology oij . Rural , poetry ^ 
-But When the editor isieft to reflect thutlq tpiS 
’ issue “there Is «>nslderabje diversity In subl^ 
;i . ahd! treahneht.i Perhaps no q^e wrote ^irectly 

‘on the subtitle,* values end threats to-tirorh- 
indeed one.eriiiuirer said, she di% t knowthal 
. ' rural- America “ty values ’; , the remark U 


Central Aslan Survey 

Volume 4, No 1, 1985 

£20.50 per year. Pergamon Press Ltd, 

Hcadington Hill Hall, Oxford 0X3 OBW. 

Central Asia is a neglected region of the world. 
The arguments which enjoined the division of 
Asia for academic purposes were not thought 
to be applicable to Central Asia which, there- 
fore, was distributed between the Slavonic 
world, the Middle East, the Far East and South 
Asia. The consequence has been that whereas 
other regions have enjoyed their research 
centres and their academic and other journals. 
Central Asia has been obliged to struggle for 
recognition as a distinct entity worthy of study 
in its own right. 

This situation was remedied by the founda- 
tion of Central Asian Survey In 1982. The new 
journal quickly established itself as the leading 
Western publication in the field, carrying art- 
icles mainly in English but also in French, thus 
reflecting the eminent position of French scho- 
lars in the study of modern Central Asia. All 
disciplines are represented in its pages, 
although the journal claims to deal only in 
history, religion, culture and language: the re- 
gional coverage extends from Western China 
to Western Anatolia, although the greatest 
emphasis is given to the Asian regions of the 
USSR. The majority of the articles represent 
the results of sound scholarly research, but the 
Survey also contains papers on recent develop- 
ments amongSoviet Muslims, and work on this 
topic inevitably involves some degree of spec- 
ulation in the interpretation of comparatively 
modest amounts of evidence - what may be 
called the science of Tashkentology. A. good 
example of the excellent research which has 
appeared in the Purvey is the long article by 
Michael Rywkin in Volume 4, No 1, 1985, in 
which the author has amassed a large collection 
of information concerning the relationship be- 
tween ethnic origin and office-holding in Uz- 
bekistan. . • . 

M. E. Yapp 


The Journal of Ukrainian Studies 
Volume 10, No 1; Summer 1985 
Can $9 per year (2 issues). -Dept of Slavic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, University of Toronto, 
Toronto M5S 1A1. 


Barley, Tony. Taking Sides: The ficlkmof John le 
Carre 381 

Beler, A. L. Master! css Men: The vagrancy problem 

in England 1560-1640 380 

Bigard, Barney. With Louis and the Duke: The 

autobiography of o jazz clarinetist 402 

Carswell, John . Govern mcnl and the Universities in 

Britain: Programme and performance 1960- 

1980 375 

Chambers, Jack. Milestones I : The music and times 

of Miles Davis to 1960. Milestones Il:Themusieand 

times of Miles Davis since I960 402 

Chlnol, Elio. Falsi ncll'arte: Ilcaso Martini 379 

CoUln, Finn. Theory and Understanding; A critique 

of interpretive social sde nee 399 

Dr* wry, Garin (Editor). The New Select 

Committees: A study of the 1979 reforms 376 

Fuller, Peter. Marches Past 379 

Ghosh, Amltav . The Circle of Reason 382 

Harding, James. Agate 383 

Herefeld, Michael. The Poetics of Manhood: Contest 

and identity in a Cretan mountain village 399 

Hill, Christopher. Collected Essays: Volumes! and 

II 380 

Lunblon,Ltidnda. Beastly Buildings 401 

Le Caret, John. A Perfect Spy 381 

Leako, Diane. lames Ensor: The creative yean 379 

Lewis, Peter. John Ic Corrd 381 

Mabberley, D. J. Jupiter Botanicus: Robert Brown 

ofthe British Muse urn 400 

Medvedev, Roy. China and the Superpowers 377 
Milroy , James and Lesley. Authority in Language: 
Investigating language prescription and 
standardisation 398 

Monaghan, David. The Novels of John le Carrd 381 
Nlcholls, David. Haiti In Caribbean Context: 
Ethnicity, economy and revolt 378 
Porter, Lewis. Lester Young 402 
Prince, Rod. Haiti; Familybusiness 378 
Samrote, Nathalie. Paul Valfiry ct 1'enfant 
d'fil 6 phanl. Flaubert le prtoirseur 396 
1 Schuller, George B., Hu Jfnchu, Pan Wenshi and Zhu 

1 Jlng. The Giant Pnndaa of Woiong 400 

* Scott, Rebecca J. Slave Emancipation in Cuba: The 

- transition to free labour, 1860-1899 378 

Beaver, Paul 8. WnJlfngtoji's World: A Puritan 
1 artisan in seventeenth-century London 380' 

Simms, Eric. The New Naturalist British 
Warblers 400 

Skardl,J 6 hann*aav.Ensk-FsiroyskOjdabdk 398 
Trevor, WUHams.TheNewsfromlrelaad 382 
' ' Trigg, Reger. UndentaudingSodal Science: A 
philosophical introduction to tbe social sciences 3 99 

Val Baker, Denys. Cornish Preludes 383 


- - ' Walker, Pliltip. Zola 396 , 

In tbe first decade qf its existence tha Journal wuUam*, Phrt. The Senate and U.S. Troops In 

of Ukrainian Studies has established itself as a [ Europe. 377- 


major academic publication, matched only. in 
this fold by Harvard Ukrainian Studies. Pub- 
lished by the C^’dlan Institute of Ukrainian. 1 . 
Studies, it draws its editorial board almost en- 
tirely front staff at Canadian universities, 

where Ukralnl an studies now occupy a position 

. hardly Jess impbAant :(and sometimes better 


Wolff, Robert Lee. NlneleenthfCtnlury Fiction: A 
bibliographic^ catalogue In five volumes; Volume 
Four, RrZ 384. v ; r ; v /. V: . 

Young, G, V. C, 1 and Cynthia r! Clever. Fdroyil;- 
. Brut DrdabiSk/Faroese-Englisfi Didlooarv 398 . 

: Yule, Henry, and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jqbson; A 

glossary of colktqoipl Anglo-Indian wprdsaijd 


. strength ofcuiforal and political loyalty among . ^,&^iCorrespondance:TomeS (l884- 

Ukrairtians of the eypaWate diaspora, i In . ? ‘ .. • / 

tbemethe Summer 1985 issue reflects the Joijr^r • . . - !• ' -? ' ,* _ , _ „ . 

Hal’S usual spread from the humanities tp social Volume Thirty-nine, of Studies in Bibliogra- 
sdencea, but ft unusual fa that the nrtjbrity of phy, published by the Bibliographical Society 
articles are from scholars >nd doctoral canidi- ' of the University df Virginia, do University of 
dates at Australia’s Monash University; the[ Virginia Library, Charlottesville, VA 22901 
firat being a survey bf Ukrainian studies;there*. (303pp. $25), opens, as is customary, with a 

Three articles are devoted to h’tcrature, par- 1 paper by G. Thomas Tart selle, who Ihis yekr 
ticularly- iriteres tind being MarkO Pavlysfryn’s explores the lltcratureor editorial theory fa the 

study of the rhetortc and polltics df K^tllarev- , : ; last decade Or so, Othei' contributort include 


nlav Itow. pfoite (“Sopg of the ; Forest” r . son on thc rarLy sevenieenlh-century LOndon 
’ tom Two artlcies conriqer the comparative bookseller John Trundle, and a study by Glenn 
forraalion^f verbs in Ukrafalan .arid [ £», Wright of the broofsof Virginia Woolfsil/w 

■ ■ Polish, and aspects-of the Msfo^ pf Uk^Ihlfat _ , ^ . 

accentuation, while q; revlewarlicle disciisfees ■ , : j • 

, the brigSra of U 16 iJkrainftn layflr ln Rtriimarti ; J, Do?i yann’s ; V/«<?ri«n Novels in Serial - 
a dfalcct ofhorlhern SerjMa. History atw , the , (i8lpp. New York: Modem Unguage, As$o t 
* feclgi sdenrefrare^generally represented dation.Of America. $50. 0. 87352, l35 8).pro* 
V' ^fttidiifehlwssq^ ^thtinhSukl Jnthi* Isssiie)* On: vldes alconplse Introduction to the practice of-; 



. the whote. jhe Jotfm^ of Ukrainian Studies i,, ; serializntion and, its place fa the commercial 
cQntinues ib ‘malnlkin. a tugh ecademlcstan-; 1 ^jjd literary worid of Victorian fic^oh pub» 

■ dardi.bro^ttjverefieand relatrye ifapardalHy.; ! ^ An invaluable set of tables follows, 
,):U''fi 4 iurei-iaer!f| asStire^^y;^:;. $ . tdefailing thb serial history of the Works of six- 

’■ !]j Arnold McMftJW ifecn novelists, with the dates of appearance of 

V ' ; C < \ ! - ' . ... Individual parts and their relationship lo Hie 
fflrt ■ for, tndlylfluais; chapter as they eventusUy appeared in hook 

: ■sftgirfcfrfe. *//6rarre»; ere- - form. 

■ • .'...1 - ■ ‘i - -i 


